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LORD SALISBURY AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


ie might be somewhat difficult to justify either from pro- 
bability or from experience the interest which attaches 
to the speeches of Prime Ministers on such occasions as 
those of the Mansion House and Guildhall entertainments. 
It becomes more and more impossible in the circumstances 
of modern times to reserve or to hurry on the announcement 
of important facts and resolutions so as to make that an- 
nouncement coincide with particular dates ; while the influ- 
ences which determine foreign policy wholly and domestic 
policy to some extent are too numerous and varying to make 
elaborate declarations on.these subjects either desirable or 
feasible. Still, there have been exceptions enough to keep 
expectation alive, the most remarkable and interesting of re- 
cent times dating from days in which, recent as they are, Mr. 
GrapstonEand Mr. Parne 1 were not on those terms of mutual 
affection and esteem which now so amiably distinguish their 
relations. Lord Satispury’s speech on Wednesday, though 
deservedly commended by no friendly judges for its dignity 
and temper, will hardly rank as one of the exceptions just 
referred to. The discernment in it of any definite under- 
taking to proclaim the National League been left to 

es sharpened by the supposed necessities of the Northwich 
election, where, however, as the certainty of a Gladstonian 
victory has already been announced by Gladstonians, it 
would seem unnecessary to apply any additional stimulus. 
But if the speech contained no definite announcement, it 


had other good qualities. Men like Lord Satissury are | part; 


not accustomed to take very rosy views of things political. 
Being neither fools enough to believe, nor charlatans enough 
to pretend belief, in the Morison’s Pill remedies of legislation 
tinkering with legislation which delight most Radical and 
a very few Tory politicians, they are unable to promise those 
montes et maria which form the usual bait of Mr. GLapstone’s 
oratory, and their speeches are apt to seem cold in conse- 
quence. They may recognize clearly enough that the people 
wishes to be ived ; but they are unable to bring them- 
selves to the Gladstonian and Harcourtian addition, and to 
set to work to deceive it accordingly. 
Lord Saissury, however, without borrowing the keys of 
the_popular fools’ paradises of the hour, was able to draw a 
fairly satisfactory pi of the state of affairs. His re- 
pee on the sub of Continental peace may appear 
‘sanguine ; but it is noteworthy that they have been receiv, 
‘on the Continent itself with decided satisfaction and ap- 
tly without any doubt of their being well grounded. 
is description of the Afghan settlement and of the 
failure of an Egyptian settlement will be generally allowed 
to be moderate and just. He is no doubt fully aware of 
all that has been urged against the validity and probable 
mee of any settlement in Central Asia. But he 
3s entitled to point to the fact that the terms of give- 
and-take are very fairly equal, and nobody can possibly 
deny the truth of his and Lord Braconsrie.p’s observa- 
tion to the effect that there is plenty of room for both 
Russia and England in Asia. Lord Saispury. is less 
likely than another man to blink the fact that it is 
Russia and not d which is apparently unconvinced 


of this truth. In reference to Egypt and the Egyptian | perso 


Convention his words were wholly satisfactory. That 
Convention was not (as the last bee in the bonnet of some 
very estimable, but in Egyptian matters somewhat ill- 
informed and ill-judging, ns seems to buzz) a bogus 
composition offered with the intention to get it rejected 


and to repudiate afterwards. It was an honest and, if 
anything, rather too generous attempt to consolidate and 
convert into a definite tender the vague but harassing 
obligations which Mr. Guapstone and Lord GranviL_e had 
contracted. It has been refused, and the other side may 
and must be left to sue on Mr. Giapstone’s bonds if they 
please. Those bonds did not include any undertaking to 
retire from Egypt before the twentieth, the two-hundredth, 
or the two-thousandth century; but they did contain a 
reservation of England’s determination to do her duty to 
the Egyptian people, and to allow no interference with that 
duty. The acceptance of the Convention would have set 
certain definite limits to that duty ; its refusal leaves those 
limits open, but it also leaves the duty as fixed as ever. 

It was to Lord Satispury’s remarks on Ireland, however, 
that most interest attached. We are unable, as we have 
said, to recognize in them any definite promise to stamp out 
at once the focus of evil in Ireland, the National League. 
But perhaps there is no particular wisdom in tellin 
the enemy exactly when you are going to begin. Lord 
Sa.isBury’s argument as to the imperfection of his previous 
responsibility we are also unable, as we always have been 
unable, to accept. Had he listened, not to those who 
advised him to drop the powers granted to his predecessors, 
but to those who bade him at all hazards maintain them, 
the course of recent political events would probably have 
been still more favourable to the Conservative party ; 
and, whether it had been so or not, the record of that 
y would have been free from even the shadow of a 
blot. But these bygones may be bygones now; alwa 
supposing that the powers now granted are used to the full. 
Lord Satispury has now undertaken, if not totidem verbis 
to do this or to do that, at any rate to exercise them without 
neglect, imprudence, or timidity, under the penalty of being 
visited with “heavy censure.” We are less afraid of im- 
prudence than of timidity and neglect. Rash acts are not 
characteristic of any modern English statesman except Mr. 
GuapsTonE, whose rashness is usually a very carefully calcu- 
lated rashness ; but timidity and neglect are the curse of 
all parties, especially in dealing with this Irish question. 
Lord SaisBury says, and says most truly, that the Irish 
people are “shackled by organized crime.” He denies, and 
denies most truly, that the hammer and chisel which Par- 
liament has put into his hands are designed for anything but 


ed | the striking off of these shackles, and he admits most fully 


that he is bound to use the tools entrusted tohim. We 
need only borrow from the eminent Mr. Squrers the proper 
conclusion of so excellent an object-lesson. There are the 
shackles; here are the tools; let Lord Sanissury now go 
and do it. 

It need scarcely be said that we agree most fully in his 
deprecation of belief in any “ magical results” from this or 
any other course of action. Much of the Irish trouble is, 
no doubt, due to causes which no legislation, no executive 
action, can reach or touch. Much more is due to the mis- 
takes, the inaction, the neglect and timidity, of a long course 
of years, which no mere return to reasonable ways will 
reverse and set right ina minute. Of what remains a great 
part, if not the whole, is due to the misconduct of interested 
ns whom impunity and success have encouraged to such 
an extent that no single action, no short series of actions 
even, will suffice to extirpate or to sup them. But, 
important as it is to recognize the difficulty, the slowness, 
the uphill character of the work—desirable as it is that the 
folly of expecting immediate results should be impressed 
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upon the public—it is not the less necessary to take the 
first step in the journey. To put the head down and go 
at it is not the most admirable method of political fighting ; 
but it is, at any rate, better than to make such elaborate calcu- 
lations of the difficulty of advancing that they end in no 
advance being made at all. The unjust stewards who are 
opposed to Lord Sarissury are at least to be commended in 
this, and are wise in their Gladstonian-Tannerian gene- 
ration. There is no shilly-shally about them; whether the 
business in hand be to murder a CurTIN or to mangle a 
cow, to interrupt and degrade the work of the House of 
Commons, or to cut the Constitution and Empire of England 
into little bits as bribes for political support, they make up 
their minds promptly and carry out:their actions with deci- 
sion. Lord spurY doubtless knows very well Larmer’s 
famous apologue of “ the diligentest bishop in England,” and 
his description of the activity and resolution of that per- 
sonage. The Gladstonian leaders fairly deserve the same 
description, and, like their prototype, they must be met, not 
by hesitation and calculation, but by instant, sharp, and 


porsistent work. 


MINISTERIAL PENSIONS. 


‘QIIR GEORGE TREVELYAN, in one among his many 
appeals to democratic prejudice, might have cited the 
questionable example of Mr. GuapstonE, which indeed is 


always forthcoming on similar occasions. Both the Radical 


leader and his enthusiastic proselyte denounce Ministerial 
pensions, which they invidiously and inaccurately describe 
as political. As they both well know, no such pension 
was ever authorized by the Hlouse of Commons as a reward 
for party or Parliamentary services. That high executive 
office is in modern times reserved to members of the Upper 
or Lower House is a fact not yet recognized by the Consti- 
tution. When an ex-Secretary of State or an ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer applies for a pension, his claim is founded 
exclusively on his past employment under the Crown. He 
may possibly have organized or led a Parliamentary majority 
without having earned the smallest share in the modest fund 
which is provided for a few of the former incumbents of 
State departments. In calling the pensions political Mr. 
GLapsTONE suggested the same fallacy which he had pre- 
viously used in his invectives against the negotiators of the 
Trish Union. The amounts which were paid in compensa- 
tion to patrons of nomination boroughs were misrepresented 
as bribes, although the advocates and the opponents of the 
Act of Union received exactly the same treatment. It is 
still more unreasonable to stigmatize as political rewards 
the allowances which are in certain cases made to retired 
Ministers. In disposing of the limited sums which are 
appropriated to the purpose the actual Government exercises 
no discretion. The Prime Minister, when he receives a 
request for one of these pensions, has only to ascertain 
that the applicant satisfies the legal conditions of the grant, 
and that there is a vacancy in the present list. In the 
majority of cases the pension is awarded to a political 
‘opponent of the Government in power. If the limited 
fund has been already appropriated, no consideration of 
merit or length of service will accelerate the succession. 
Mr. Guiapstone apparently misrepresented the nature of 
the Ministerial pensions for the purpose of exciting popular 
jealousy of a class supposed to be privileged. 

In his passionate devotion to the interests or the 
envious feelings of the dominant class of the community 
Sir Georce Trevetyan was less cautious than his chief. 
Having borrowed the misleading nickname of “ political 
“ pensions,” he proceeded to mention particular instances 
in which they had been neither granted nor claimed. He 
had previously, in the true spirit of interested adulation, 
assured his audience that, as honest working-men, they 
were something much better than gentlemen. Two or 
three years he had, in a manlier tone, reminded his 
present friends of the Parnellite persuasion that, if he was 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, he was still an English gentle- 
man. He can scarcely have intended the Irish members to 
understand that he held a moral and intellectual rank 
somewhat below that of an ordinary artisan. At Glasgow 
he would have done better to imitate Mr. Guapsrone’s 
general denunciation of political pensions. At the risk of 
needlessly insulting two of his late colleagues in the 
Cabinet, Sir Grorce TreveLyan went out of his way to 
inform the Bridgeton electors that he and Mr. GLapsTonE 
were too virtuous to accept a share in a disreputable fund. 


Mr. Guapstoxt, as he said, was entitled to a pension 
twenty years ago; but he had never profited by the national 
bounty. He added that he had himself never asked for a 
pension. It might have been well to inform a body of 
working-men, who, if they are better than gentlemen, are 
less fully informed on public affairs, that an ex-Minister 
who applies for one of the authorized pensions must form- 
ally state that, without such aid, his income is not suffi- 
cient to enable him to maintain his social position. It 
may be assumed, without an impertinent intrusion into 
private affairs, that Mr. GLapstonE could not properly have 
made the necessary declaration. Sir Gzorck TREVELYAN 
can certainly not have intended to assert that Mr. 
Guapstone could, if he had wished, been qualified for a 
Ministerial pension, Among recent holders of pensions 
were Lord Beaconsrie.p, Sir Grorce Grey, and Mr. 
Mixner Gipson. Their present successors have as little 
reason as themselves to be ashamed of a reward for their 
services which they have fairly earned. The payments are, 
of course, suspended if a pensioner is reappointed to office. 

If Sir Gzorce Trevetyan’s reference to Mr. GLADSTONE 
was injudicious, his boast of his own self-denying virtue was 
still more surprising. He has, as he declares, though it was 
unnecessary to make such a statement, never yet applied 
for a pension. He was for a short time Secretary to the 
Admiralty, he was for two years and a half Chief Secretary 
to the Lord-Lieutenant, and he held for a few months the 
newly-created office of Secretary of State for Scotland. 
Without reference to dates and tothe Act, it cannot be posi- 
tively ascertained whether his length of service in three or 
four secondary offices would in any case have qualified him 
for a pension ; but it is notorious that he could not have 
declared, in the terms prescribed by law, that his circum- 
stances were such as to require a national subvention. In 
the same series of speeches which included the disquisition 
on pensions Sir Grorce TREVELYAN more than once men- 
tioned a large landed estate in Northumberland to which 
he succeeded a year or two ago. He would certainly not 
hesitate to admit his possession of an ample fortune. His 
autobiography, as recounted in much detail on the platform, 
need not have been extended toa claim of credit for dis- 
interested rejection of pecuniary advantage; but perhaps 
@ prosperous politician who has, as Sir Gzorce TREVELYAN 
boasts, defied “ power and fashion” may feel that he will 
excite more general sympathy as an incorruptible and 
ascetic martyr. 

w 
Had turnips on Kl Sablue fare 

His admirers would probably have been too delicate to 
remind him that his frugal entertainment was altogether 
voluntary. The only serious objection to Sir GronrcEe 
TREVELYAN’s complacent profession is that he seems to 
throw a wanton slur on friends and colleagues who appa- 
rently could not afford to be as scrupulous as himself. 
Alien envoys would never have hoped to tempt Lucuiius 
with public gifts, even if they had found him supping on 
turnips. If the offerings had been as legitimate as Minis- 
terial pensions, Fasricius himself might have been justified 
in accepting them. The pensions have no resemblance to 
bribes, and they are not even an aristocratic perquisite. 

The question of Ministerial pensions to be granted on the 
occurrence of certain contingencies involves no principle of 
importance. Rightly or wrongly, the remuneration of Eng- 
lish public servants is provided on the‘same system, Civil, 
military, and naval officers receive part of their pay in the 
form of salaries, and those who reach a certain age, and who 
have accomplished a prescribed time of service, are entitled 
to retire on a corresponding allowance. ‘The great. offices; of 
State are not overpaid, even in the small number of cases 
in which a former Minister obtainsa pension. A few party 
leaders, such as Lord PaLMerston and Mr. GLapsTong, pass 
a greater part of their lives in office; but the majority have 
a comparatively short tenure. Notwithstanding the chance 
of ultimately succeeding to a small pension, the ‘choice of 
politics as a profession has always been considered impru- 
dent, unless the adventurer possesses an independent private 
fortune. In the last century sinecure patent places and 
pensions conferred by special favour of the Crown compen- 
sated in some degree for the risks of an uncertain profession, 
and a Prime Minister or a Paymaster of the Forces had the 
opportunity in a few years of accumulating considerable 
wealth. In the present day a political career presents, no 
ae em temptation. It is not improbable that under @ 

mocratic Constitution candidates for preferment will be 
found in a lower social rank. The moderate scale of salaries 
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which now exists may, perhaps, be consequently lowered ; 
but it will become more necessary than before to provide 
reasonable pensions for ex-Ministers who may have sacri- 
ficed their former means of subsistence. Working-men will 
probably return to Parliament many members of their own 
class, some of whom will aspire to office. On their retire- 
ment they will seldom be able to resume their former occupa- 
tions, and even if their actual or former constituents are 
willing to contribute to their support, it would be far more 
expedient that they should be maintained at the public 
mse. In some of the Australian colonies every ex- 
Minister receives a pension. for the remainder of his life. 


It would not be difficult to defend Ministerial pensions on 
popular grounds, inasmuch as they tend to place the rich 
and the comparatively needy on an approximately equal 
footing; but it is always unsatisfactory to refute a con- 
tention which is neither serious nor sincere. The assailants 
of pensions which they call political have no other object 
than to excite jealousy between classes. They insinuate 
the charge that the pensioners helong*to a privileged 
aristocracy, and that they are indebted to some powerful 
patron for the incomes which they-have claimed and 
obtained as of right. It is true that salaries, sometimes 
including pensions, are higher in England than in other 
countries; but a Prime Minister or a Secretary of State 
only receives about equal remuneration with the paid 
chairman or general manager of a great railway or 
joint-stock Company. The statesman may probably hold 
his office only for three or four years, while the private 
administrator, if he is competent, retains his employment 
for the most part as long as he is in the full vigour of life. 
It may be said that the Minister is to some extent re- 
munerated by the reputation and influence which belong to 
his station ; but the chief officer of a rich and powerful Com- 
pany possesses extensive influence. He often retires in 
course of time into the comparatively easy post of a director, 
with a reduced but respectable income. On some occasions 
agitators appeal to vulgar jealousies against the unpaid 
services which have from the earliest times been rendered 
by the wealthier classes. They declaim against an unpaid 
magistracy, and many of them for obvious reasons insist on 
the payment of members of Parliament. It has even been 
suggested that the Legislature might advantageously consist 
exclusively of professional politicians deriving their livelihood 
from their employment. If the system were introduced there 
would no longer be any disposition to carp at political 
pensions. It is not a matter of primary importance whether 
adozen gentlemen receive moderate incomes in consideration 
of their former official services. The misrepresentation of 
the nature of their pensions by angry partisans and scheming 
demagogues is characteristic and ominous of evil. : 


BULGARIA AND EGYPT, 


— publication of the diplomatic correspondence re- 
specting the last stages of the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention, and the arrival in Bulgaria after many days 
of Prince Ferpinanp, have made the present week more 
noteworthy than its immediate predecessors in regard to 
the Eastern Question. There has not often been a greater 
unanimity of opinion in Europe than that which prevails 
in respect to Prince Ferprnanp’s proceeding. The motives 
and probable results of the step proposed are indeed 
differently judged ; some critics seeing in it the evidence 
of a secret understanding with Russia, while others at 
least professedly speaking in the Russian interest, together 
with the whole Russian press itself, declare with a mixture 
of sorrow and wrath that the Prince is, as far as Bulgaria 


is concerned, no Prince at all, that this journey is a| po 


fatal mistake, and that he will simply have to come 
back again, But almost everybody agrees that, whatever 
reasons there may be to justify the visit, these reasons 
existed in greater strength at the time of the election, 
while whatever reasons existed against it then exist in 
greater strength now. The formal violation of the Treaty 
of Berlin is as glaring now as it was weeks ago, with the 
additional disadvantage that there has been time to obtain 
the sanction of the Powers and the Porte. The enthusiasm 
of the Bulgarians has had time to cool, and Russian 
intrigue has had time to grow active. The only explanation 
of such action following such delay—the explanation that 
some secret understanding has been arrived at between 


the Czar and the Prince—puts the successor of Prince | 


ALEXANDER in a false position with everybody. Russia has 

at least a formal right to refuse him in the regular way a 
ticket of entry ; she has none to give him a ticket of entry 

in an irregular way. As a Russian nominee and a nominee 
under the rose, he cannot be a persona grata to Austria, 

or to England, or to Germany, or, least of all, to the 

Bulgarians themselves. And the moral and sentimental 

effect of his conduct cannot but be disastrous. To throw your- 

self on your horse and ride off headlong to the succour of a. 
distressed damsel who implores aid is chivalrous and in- 

teresting; to get yourself appointed her guardian by the 

proper Court of Chancery is, if not romantic, correct and - 
praiseworthy. But to take time to ascertain whether the 

adventure is really going to be a dangerous one is neither 

one nor the other, while if the time is partly occupied in 

making private arrangements and partnerships with Sir 

Brevse Sans-Pirtts, it becomes a proceeding only describable 
by very uncomplimentary epithets indeed. 

The publication, the official publication, of the documents 
relating to the Anglo-Turkish Convention has been preceded 
by some rather curious newspaper correspondence in the 
Times between Sir Henry Gorpon and Sir Sauer. Baker, 
on the old and wide, but always important, question of the 
value of Egypt and other Mediterranean possessions to 
England. It is no disparagement to a noble and heroic 
memory to say that the opinions of Sir Henry Gorpon’s 
great brother were not equal in importance to his actions. A 
doer first of all, he was as a thinker too “ viewy,” and too 
much disposed to select as points of view the most unusual 
and unconventional points, for his opinions on questions 
requiring rather study and intellectual combination than 
great executive power to be of the first value. A plain 
man with a map of the world before him, 2 fair knowledge 
of the history of the world in his head, some familiarity 
with actual politics, and some faculty of logic, will not 
readily admit that a Power with possessions all over the 
East can abandon positions which secure her a strong hold 
on the Mediterranean. Still less will he admit that the 
retention of Gibraltar alone will give her that command. 
Least of all will he fail to recognize the soundness of Sir 
Samvuet Baxker’s contention that it is not merely a case of 
abandonment by England ; it is a case of immediate ocen- 
pation by France. And, considering the certain facts that 
French ill-will to England, never wholly quenched, is now 
in a more active state of combustion than at any time 
since the years immediately following Waterloo; that the 
French are burning for an opportunity to wipe out their 
great disaster of seventeen years ago; that in that interval 
the country has really got together no inconsiderable re- 
serve of strength, though as yet no man of genius has 
appeared to direct it; and that, for the first time since the 
seventeenth century, something like a steady and tolerably 
intelligent desire of foreign colonization has taken hold of 
rulers and people, he must be a bold man indeed who will 
endorse General Gorpon’s opinions, written, as they were, 
moreover, several years ago, when the position, sentiments, 
and power of France were quite different. 

The perusal of the last Egyptian papers will in any fair- 
minded reader strengthen the impression that the matter 
was sufficiently well managed by and for the English 
Government throughout ; and that, though the falli 
through of the Convention was by no means an untow, 
event, its provisions were as well calculated as might be 
to secure the position of this country. Little light was 
thrown, or could be expected to be thrown, by the irregular 
conversation of Thursday night in the House of Commons, 
when Mr. Lasoucuere’s conduct received a well-merited, if 
not exactly Parliamentary, label from Mr. Goscren, and 
when Mr. Dituon showed rather usefully the intense anti- 
English feeling of the persons to whom Mr. GLapstTong pro- 
ses to transfer the Kingdom of Ireland. But the papers 
themselves are instructive. It is not impossible that there 
is a portion of truth in a suggestion made by M. pe. Grers, 
not to Sir R. Morter, but to another diplomatist, and re- 
ported by Sir Roperr to Lord Sauispury. M. pez Giers, 
it seems, denied that M. pz Netiporr had used, or at least 
had been instructed to use, anything like the blustering 
tone of M. p—E Monreseto’s famous note about the “em- 
“ pittements” and “velléités ambitieuses” of England as 
contrasted with the “politique désintéressée” of France. 
And he hinted (though incorrectly enough, as 
France) that the Porte, anxious itself to get out of the 
matter, was exaggerating the pressure put upon it by the 
Governments of Paris and St. Petersburg. There may be 


something in this ; the too common and partially excusable 
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licy of the Porte in its dealings with scarcely concealed 

, and almost openly half-hearted friends, being exactly 
this course of negotiation and rapprochement up to a certain 
point with one party, followed by a drawing back in order not 
to offend another party. In all references, moreover, to the 
Russian attitude which these papers contain, the correctness 
of that view which has been uniformly taken here is made 
clear. It would not, of course, be in accordance with diplo- 
matic decency that M. pe Newiporr or M. pg Giers should 
say, “ We really have no interests in Egypt, and we know 
“that it is only by accident that we have a locus standi in 
“ Egyptian questions; but, as we have got it, we mean to 
“use it to force you to give us our way in Bulgaria, and 
“ perhaps further East.” But they nodded and winked in 
that sense, if they did not say so. The position of France 
is quite different, and the action and language of her re- 
presentatives correspond with the difference. The extra- 
ordinary threat that, if the Suttan granted to England the 
right of re-entry, Russia might insist on a similar right in 
Armenia, and France in Syria, might have given occasion, 
had etiquette permitted, to a pretty sharp retort. The 
Sciran might have politely replied that Russia could never 
need a right of re-entry, inasmuch as she never abandons 
what she has once taken, and that before France could need 
it she would have to effect entry. And that, his Majesty 
might have added, would lead to some difficulties with other 
Powers, and would in any case hardly be consistent with the 
“ politique désintéressée” to which His Excellency M. DE 
MonreseELto had referred. But the complete ignoring of 
the actual facts in regard to the position of England which 
such a threat (putting aside its shamelessness) shows indicates 
better than anything else the recklessness of irritation felt 
by the French. They have for the moment had their way, 
and are already, it would seem, beginning to experience mis- 
givings on the subject. There is in these papers a saying of 
M. pE to Sir Drummonp which an 


ancient would certainly have taken as possessing a hidden,. 


and on the speaker’s part involuntary, signification. ‘“‘ Non- 
“acceptance by France of the right of re-entry,” argued 
the Ambassador, “would make English occupation of the 
“country permanent.” We accept the omen, not in the 
sense of the speaker. France has refused to accept the right 
of re-entry; and her non-acceptance has, we hope and 
believe, made the occupation of the country by England 
in one form or another permanent and unalterable. 


— 


BIG FIRES AND A SMALL FIRE BRIGADE. 


eter is a good deal which needs explaining in con- 
nexion with the repeated fires in Mr. Wuiretey’s 
shops. He is either haunted by the persistent ill luck 
which sailors believe follows some ships, or there must be 
serious faults either in the construction of his buildings or 
in the management of them by the staff. A suspicion that 
something must be wrong somewhere, that there is some 
cause not accidental for these repeated disasters, cannot be 
suppressed when it is remembered that seven fires have 
broken out in Mr. Wuirevey’s houses in a few years, The 
establishment of the “Universal Provider” is very large 
and varied, and perhaps exceptionally liable to fire; but it 
is not larger than some of the stores, and not on a much 
greater scale than some of the big West-End shops which 
have hitherto escaped altogether. Why should he suffer 
more than others? Untila proper inquiry has been made 
it is rather futile to make guesses, and more than a little 
invidious to assign arson as the cause, though it bas been 
given by Mr. Wuiretey himself in his very natural irrita- 
tion, and by others who have not the excuse of a loss of half 
a million. It may be natural to suspect that arson has been 
committed ; but the suspicion is one which ought not to be 
ed. Men of business connected with the London 
urance Companies do not hesitate to assert that arson is 

a commoner offence than is generally known, particularly in 
hard times ; but it is rather startling to find English papers 
observing quite calmly, and as if the thing were a matter of 
course, that Mr. Wuitewey’s rivals or his discontented 
servants may have had recourse to fire-raising on his 
premises to get rid of him. Really, in the absence of 
evidence, we prefer not to take for granted the existence of 
so much, and such efficient, villany in the London business 
community. The questions of bad construction or bad 
management are less serious; but there ought to be no 
desire to decide on them before the end of the inquiry now 


being made before the coroner’s jury. It does appear 
that there was a want either of proper precaution or of 
sufficient promptitude in dealing with the gas. That the 
fire was caused by an explosion seems unlikely, in view of 
the fact that the flames had gathered head by half-past 
seven in the evening, while hundreds of the shop-people 
were still on the premises. An explosion im the course of 
the afternoon would almost certainly have been noticed. 
Whether the gas did not explode during the fire, and 
increase its virulence, is another matter. If so, somebody 
ought to explain why the gas was not cut off from the out- 
side as soon as the fire was known to be blazing. 


Whatever may be the truth in connexion with this parti- 
cular fire, it ought to call the attention of Londoners to two. 
points. The first is the notorious inadequacy of the Fire 
Brigade; and the second is the want of a proper legal 
machinery forinvestigating the causes of fires. Nobody accuses. 
the Brigade of being deticient either in zeal, or skill, or 
courage, but it is not strong enough for the work it is liable 
to be called on to do, and it is especially short of horses. At- 
midnight last Saturday the whole available force of the 
Brigade is said to have been in Queen’s Road, Bayswater, or 
the immediate neighbourhood. Men, horses, and engines 
had been brougbt from all parts of London, even from the 
other side of the river. If at that time another fire on the 
same scale had broken out elsewhere, there would have been 
no means of tackling it at all. Captain Suaw has long 
complained of the weakness of his force, and indeed nobody 
denies it. Yet nothing is done. Since this fire Mr. Wesster. 
and Mr. Isaacs have put questions in the House of 
Commons, inquiring what it is proposed to do with the lock 
of the stable-door. Mr. Samira has answered that the 
Ministry is prepared to encourage anything which the 
House of Commons is likely to accept. Some consideration 
is due to a Minister who is asked to bring in a measure at 
this date in the Session, and such a Session ; but it may be 
doubted whether this attitude of paternal neutrality is one 
quite becoming to a body calling itself the Government of 
England. The want of any proper means of inquiry into 
the causes of fires is as notorious as the weakness of the 
Fire Brigade, and it has been as effectually neglected. Except. 
when loss of life necessitates the calling of a cororier’s inquest, 
or when there is very plain proof of arson, there is no certainty 
that a proper inquiry will be held at all. It may be 
supposed that these two exceptions cover all the cases which 
call for investigation, but they do not. Many great fires 
take place without loss of life, and in many cases no legal 
proceedings are taken, although there is strong suspicion of 
arson. The Insurance Companies are supposed to be capable 
of taking care of their interests, and so they are. They 
know perfectly well that it is not to their interest to get a 
reputation for being exacting or captious; and so, unless 
the proof is very clear indeed, they will rather pay a claim, 
though they are morally sure it is fraudulent, than run 
the risk of legal proceedings. As it is nobody’s business to 
bring the charge if they do not, a smart rogue has the ball 
pretty much in his hands. It is certainly a significant fact 
that during the ten years before 1885 there was a sudden 
and most remarkable increase in the number of London 
fires. Men who know what they are talking about have no 
hesitation in asserting that it was largely due to arson, done 
for the purpose of recovering insurances. It might be well 
to make a revival and extension of the old inquest of fire 
formerly held in the City a , or at least a corollary, of 
any measure passed to s' the defences of London 


against another great fire. 


LIBERAL UNIONISTS AT GREENWICH. 


speeches of Lord Hartineton and Mr. Bricur 
at the late Greenwich dinner fully justified the interest 
which the occasion had excited. Since the formation of the 
Liberal Unionist party Mr. Bricut has spoken out more 
clearly than any of its other members. Some of them, for 
reasons which may be easily understood, have been more 
anxious to accentuate their Liberalism than to dwell on the 
differences which separate them from their former political 
allies. There is no reason to doubt the steadiness of any of 
Lord Harrincton’s present followers; but it was along 
the narrow track which some of them have marked out that 
Sir Georce Treve.yan found his way back into the enemy’s 
camp. Mr. Bricut has never tampered with the con- 
victions which forced him unwillingly but definitely to 
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separate himself from the associations of a lifetime. In his 
vigorous language treason and conspiracy are described by 
their real names ; nor does he hesitate to declare that the 
only redeeming point of Mr. Gtapstoyg’s outrageous 
measure was the proposal that Parliament should be relieved 
of the presence of Mr. Parnett’s nominees. Mr. Bricut 
can afford to disregard party prejudices when they interfere 
with the course of his argument. Quoting an admission of 
Lord Rosgsery’s that the House of Lords almost unanimously 
approved of the Crimes Bill, Mr. Bricur challenged the 
supporters of Mr. Giapstone’s policy to show that a peer 
had any special interest in opposing Home Rule. The 
— Ministry, he said, whether or not it was a Tory 

inistry, was at least a Unionist Ministry ; and Mr. Brieut, 
though he has for many years been an active member of a 
party, has never hesitated since the disclosure of Mr. 
GLapsTone’s apostasy to prefer the maintenance of national 
unity to the promotion of any legislative measure. He is 
too-clear-headed to be mystified by the vague hints at 
possible compromise with which Mr. GLapsTone accom- 
plished the easy task of furnishing Sir Gzorce TreveLyan 
with an excuse for conversion. Not for the first time, Mr. 
Bricut, in his Greenwich speech, expressed merited con- 
tempt for Mr. Gtapstone’s attempts to stimulate the 
provincial jealousy of Welshmen. 

As responsible director of the policy of the Liberal 
Unionist party, Lord Hartmcton had to deal with more 
complicated issues. His vindication of the support hitherto 
given to the Government was satisfactory and complete. 
No Conservative leader has asserted more strongly the 
expediency and justice of the Crimes Bill. Lord Hartincton 
and his friends assisted in carrying the measure on its own 
merits, and not as a condition of their alliance with the 
Government. He added that the reasons which induced 
them to aid in strengthening the law also applied to 
the alterations of Parliamentary procedure which alone 
rendered legislation possible. It happened that Lord 
Hartincton had been Chairman of last year’s Committee, 
on the Report of which the measure of the present Session 
was founded. The conduct of the Liberal Unionists during 
the discussions on the Irish Land Bill was not less indepen- 
dent; nor would they, as their leader declares, have been 
precluded by any agreement or understanding from pre- 
ferring a different course if it had seemed desirable. One of 
the most valuable parts of Lord Hartineton’s speech was 
that in which he explained his opinions on the original 
Land Bill. It appears that he shrank with good reason 
from the anomaly of revising the judicial rents, and he 
especially approved of the bankruptcy clauses, notwith- 
standing the prejudice and misrepresentation to which they 
have been exposed. Lord Hartineton would therefore not 
have put pressure on the Government if the House of 
Commons had shared his original opinions. It is true that, 
as he said, neither landlords nor tenants seemed to welcome 
the Government proposals ; and it therefore became neces- 
sary either to abandon the measure or to make further 
concessions to the tenants. In Lord Hartineton’s judgment 
the Ministers arrived at a sound conclusion when they 
incurred the undoubted risk of future difficulties for the 
sake of effecting a temporary arrangement. It was not 
Lord Hartineron’s business to explain whether his party 
was united in opinion on one of the most difficult of 
questions. It must be collected from his language that he 
would himself have supported the Government if it had 
abided by its original measure. He is honourably willing to 
spare them the responsibility of having recognized practical 
and perhaps insuperable obstacles. Having once determined 
to give way, “the Government was bound to introduce 
“some alternative ; and, although in any change of front 
“ or change of policy it is very easy to point to inconsis- 
“tencies of argument and language, I [Lord Hartinctoy] 
“ do not believe that it is possible to point to any such in- 
“ consistencies as touch the honour or the good faith of the 
“ Government.” The Ministers may perhaps have had 
reasons for concession which could not properly be men- 
tioned at Greenwich. If they knew that a small section of 
their own party was intrigning for their overthrow, they 
may have shrunk from facilitating a schism at a dangerous 
crisis. 

The polemic between the two sections of the Liberal 
pete is less interesting except for those who are concerned ; 

ut Lord Hartineton’s good-humoured sarcasms on Sir G. 
TREVELYAN’s strange deliverances were remarkably felicitous. 
If it had been true that Mr. Guapstone had at Swansea or 
elsewhere made any substantial concession, his pliability 


must evidently have been due to the resistance which he 
had encountered. If the Liberal Unionists in general had 
been as credulous and as manageable as Sir Grorcr 
'TREVELYAN, Mr. GLApsToNE would have had no motive for 
yielding on any material point, His defeat of last year 
alone accounts, not indeed for any offer of compromise, but 
for the ambiguous phrases by which he endeavours to conceal 
his obstinate resolution. As Lord Harrineton says, Sir 
Georce TREvELYAN would have had to wait a long time 
before he produced any result by pressure from within. 
Lord Hartineton reminded his hearers, with perfect truth, 
that the Gladstonian speakers at recent elections have both 
professed themselves Unionists and with scarcely an excep- 
tion condemned the Bills of last year. Mr. GLapsTone 
himself has repeatedly declared that the Bills were dead and 
buried, though by his silence he reserves to himself the 
right of reproducing all their obnoxious provisions. If he 
has modified his plan, the change is caused by the opposi- 
tion of the Unionists ; and, on the other hand, his probable 
persistence in his original scheme justifies their organization. 
It was not worth while to renew the discussion which had 
long ago become intolerably tiresome on the exact meaning 
and the value of the overtures which are supposed to have 
been made on either side. No form of words could be 
devised which would justify a present reunion of the 
divided Liberal party. There is no doubt that Mr. Bricur 
was right in asserting that last year’s Bills would not have 
been supported by fifty members, exclusive of Mr. ParRnetL’s 
followers, if they had not been proposed by Mr, GuapsTone. 
It is also not a secret that some of Mr. GLapstone’s closest 
allies have privately confessed their utter dissent from his 
policy. The formation of the Liberal Unionist party, though 
it was intended to serve an immediate purpose, was also a 
protest against a kind of dictation which had become 
intolerable. Mr. Caampervatn had no purpose of paying a 
compliment when he described Sir Gzonce TREVELYAN as a 
GtapsToNE worshipper of the most gushing order. Mr. 
Baricut cannot be accused of any similar weakness. 


Any curiosity which may have been felt as to the future 
relations between the Government and the Liberal Unionists 
was doomed to disappointment. Lord Hartincron was of 
opinion that the time had not come for a junction which 
he evidently regarded as ultimately desirable and prac- 
ticable. It is certain that the present alliance cannot be 
indefinitely prolonged. The Conservatives, who form an 
overwhelming majority among the supporters of the Union, 
will do their utmost to conciliate the Liberal Unionists, but 
they cannot surrender their fundamental principles and the 
very reason of their existence. The Government is ready to 
concur in various measures which are su to be ac- 
ceptable to the Liberal party. The Land Transfer Bill, the 
Allotments Bill, and the contemplated Local Government 
Bill have all been borrowed from the repertory of their former 
adversaries. Beyond a certain point the leaders, even if they 
were willing, could not proceed without alienating their 
Parliamentary followers and the vast section of the com- 
munity which they represent. Mr. Caamper.aty’s doctrine 
of ransom to be extorted by means of graduated taxation is 
not less revolutionary than Mr. Gtiapstone’s project of 
Home Rule. The Church cannot be sacrificed to the needs 
of any political alliance. The Irish question will not last 
for ever; and, when it is finally settled, opponents of Home 
Rule will have to enter into new combinations. Lord 
Hartineton, like a wise and honest politician, wishes to 
promote union of his friends with the party which has most 
in common with themselves. It is for this reason that he 
dwells on the Liberal tendencies of the present Govern- 
ment, and that be hopes gradually to find common action 
possible. There is no immediate hurry; but the considera- 
tion of the terms of complete union cannot be indefinitely 
postponed. In consequence of the ignorance and perversity 
of some of the new constituencies, the Liberal Unionists 
are not as strong in the country as in the House of Com- 
mons. Many of them depend for their seats on the 
support of the Conservatives, who will of course require 
some general assurance that their representatives will 
not pursue a policy opposed to the feelings and opinions 
of their constituents. As the bargain has neither been 
concluded nor discussed, its terms cannot be at present 
defined. Lord Hartineton judiciously postpones a deci- 
sion which may prove to be irrevocable. Throughout 
his speech it is easy to discern his anxiety to avoid all 
collision with the Conservative party, and he is well 
advised in not surrendering at present his own independent 
organization, He and his friends are well aware that if 
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they place the Government in a minority on any important 
question they must at the same time restore Mr. GLADSTONE 
to power, with the necessary result of abandoning all 
effective opposition to Home Rule. It is for this reason 
that the tist Liberals invite their former colleagues 
to co-operate with them in subversive legislation. They 
have not forgotten that a Bill for the compulsory purchase 
of small estates served as an instrument for the con- 
stitution of a Ministry which immediately devoted itself, 
at the command of its leader, to the introduction of Home 
Rule. Lord Hartineron, hoping to prevent a repetition 
of the catastrophe, naturally minimizes the difliculty of the 


operation. 


THE NAVAL MANGUVRES, 


HE naval maneuvres are now as good as over, and 
this much is certain about them, that they must have 

been very good fun for the officers and men. To be engaged 
in cruising about on the outlook for somebody who is play- 
ing the part of an enemy, and to be doing it in beautiful 
weather, is much more pleasant than dry maneuvring with 
general quarters, or man and arm boats, for variations. To 
a certain extent, too, it was all good practice. In Admiral 
FREMANTLE’s squadron, at least, there was a very fair 
attempt to imitate some of the realities of cruising, and in 
every case there was a certain amount of useful drill gone 
through in the mere act of steaming at full speed up and 
down in the immediate neighbourhood of the coast and in 
the track of trade. As nocollision or stranding is reported, 
it is to be presumed that the work was smartly done. 
Beyond this we do not know what has been proved one way 
or the other. The somewhat sniffing “landsman” who 
reports Admiral Hewert’s cruise for the 7imes is apparently 
one of those simple-minded persons who think that there are 


some occult qualities of wit and wisdom in such phrases as— | 


“TI do not understand what is the good of this,” or “There 
“ may bo wisdom in these goings on, but I (who confess, I 
« know nothing about it) think them silly.” Critics who 
40 not know, and cannot understand, are indifferent guides. 

here is really very little good to be got from their specula- 
tions why the second-class torpedo-boats were not lowered, 
or why this scout was sent in that direction. Until we hear 
what the Admiral has got to say, it is always possible that 
the critic may be open to the answer given to the youthful 
divine, who told one of the authors of the Authorized Version 
that he knew of nineteen reasons (or so) why a certain 
phrase he approved of ought to have been used. The reply 
was that the phrase had been considered, and thirty-five 
good reasons (or so) had been adduced why it should not be 
used. Still, we are constrained to agree with him that we 
do not know what it all meant. Perhaps from the very 
nature of the case most of the reports of the mancuvres are 
too manifestly the work of the uninstructed critic. Naval 
men are otherwise engaged than in writing, even if they 
care to do it, and landsmen are hardly worth hearing on 
technical points. In some minds there is a suspicion that 
neither can have anything very convincing to say on 
mauceuvres carried on by ships which are little more than 
experiments, and with weapons which have never stood the 
one really satisfactory test of use in actual battle. 


Whatever the truth may be about the details, it does 
seem that the whole of these manceuvres, and more espe- 
cially the Channel part of them, were utterly vitiated as 
representations of real fighting by the conditions under 
which the Admiralty decided that they should take place. 
In actual war the fleet employed to defend the South coast 
would necessarily be at least as strong as the combined 
fleets of Admirals Hewerr and Fremantiz. It would have 
given a far greater degree of reality to the proceedings if 
the whole force collected at Spithead had been kept to 
manceuvre in the Channel instead of being scattered round 
the South and West coasts of England and on the South 
coast of Ireland, apparently for the purpose of giving the 
greatest possible number of Her Maszsty’s lieges a share of 
the show. If this had been done, there would at least have 
been an approach to a good imitation of the probable ba- 
lance of forces. The match between Admiral Hewerr and 
Admiral Fremantie has had a larger share of attention 
than the others, but it cannot reasonably be supposed to 
represent anything that could happen in real war. All it 
proves is that one small squadron may slip past another 
small squadron which is waiting for it in the broadest part 
of the Channel. Admiral Fremantle was presumably 


playing the part of a French Admiral on his way from 
Brest. When we did really expect fleets from Brest 
were waited for off Ushant, and not off St. Albans head. 
The report that Falmouth was not watched because it was 
thought to be ruled out of the game is only one proof 
among others of the hollowness of the proceedings. And, 
indeed, as much may be said for the attack.. In war things 
cannot be ruled out, and Falmouth must have been watched 
as well as the rest. And so, indeed, would every harbour 
and river mouth in the south of the country at least, as 
“ ApmIRAL” points out in the Globe. It is true that in 
war an admiral who was aiming at the Straits of Dover 
would hardly have wasted his time, and betrayed his where- 
abouts, by attacking a perfectly unessential old fishing town. 
Even if he wanted to destroy the submarine cable, he could 
effect his object by dredging it up at sea and out of sight. 
The attack seems to have been made because’ Admiral 
FRemantte was larking about in high spirits, and wanted 
to do’something which would make a sensation. Even if 
there were no other reasons for doubting the value of these 
operations, there is the one sufficient consideration that the 
wine-glass had no pistol in its hand. Admiral FreManrLE 
knew very well that the worst he had to fear was that the 
umpires should decide against him. If he had known 
that the result of being caught in the Thames would be the 
destruction of most if not all of his ships, he would have 
been mad to go so gaily ahead. It is to be presumed that 
if a hostile fleet was known to be on its way from Dover to 
the Nore, somebody would take the elementary precaution 
of removing the buoys and the light boats. In their 
absence a foreign squadron would have to look very warily 
to its going if it did not want to find itself on shore. But 
it is only too easy to go on pointing out reasons why these 
scattered mancuvres are not to be accepted too seriously. 
Looking at them as a whole, it is too clear that the Admi- 
ralty has wished rather to make the greatest possible show 
than to give the fleet the greatest possible amount of instruc- 
tion. It would be unreasonable toask My Lords to arrange 
combined manceuvres with the French Government. If that 
could be done, we might have a big French fleet making 
believe to attack us, anda big English fleet pretending to 
beat off or anticipate the attack, both under the judicious 
eyes of a committee of neutral admirals, say Austrians or 
Spaniards. Then something might be learnt, and there 
would at least be fun, the precaution of leaving shot and 
shell behind having been duly taken. But these are counsels 
of perfection. We do not ask so much; but when the 
Admiralty had a unique chance of practising a big fleet 
together it need not have broken it into a number of small 
squadrons, and set them to do a set of disjointed mancuvres 
such as can be practised at any time by the ships in the 
Channel or Mediterranean. 


The accidents, which have been unhappily too numerous 
in the Channel squadrons, at least prove once more how 
untrustworthy are many of the machines we are compelled 
to use. Guns and steam-engines alike seem to give out in 
the most incalculable way. Whether we are worse off than 
our neighbours in this respect or not cannot be known until 
some foreign navy is subjected to the same sort of tests, 
and the results are reported with equal fulness. As it 
is, they neither cruise so much, nor are their proceedings 
reported with any approach to the same abundance of 
detail. Machines break down and guns burst abroad as 
well as here; but foreign war and navy departments have 
powers of concealment unknown in this country, As 
regards the French, which is the only navy in the world at 
all comparable in strength to our own, the facts are very 
difficult to get at. ‘The Parisian papers talk little of their 
fleet, and what they do have to say is commonly more or less 
picturesque but always vague declamation. Neither in France 
nor elsewhere on the Continent do naval or military officers 
find it safe to talk about failures on the part of their supe- 
riors, and we know no reason why official reports in French 
are entitled to blind confidence. It may safely be presumed 
that complicated machines are liable to get out of gear on 
all points of the earth’s surface. That is, of course, more 
or less agreeable to know from one point of view; but it is 
less pleasant to reflect that our fleets must fight with tools 
in which they cannot feel perfect confidence. The condition 
of the Collingwood’s guns is a mere scandal—the result of 
obstinate official ignorance—but the accident on the Curlew 
shows that we are not as yet perfectly familiar with so 
common, and in some respects so successful, a weapon as the 
Nordenfeldt gun. It is said to prove that this weapon must 


not be used with blank cartridge. Whoever may be to 
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blame it is certainly strange that this apparently elementary 
fact has only been discovered now. Either the makers or 
the users of the weapon are strangely ignorant of the quali- 
ties and limitations of the gun. in, the accidents to 
the engines of the Jnflexible and the Collingwood deprived 
Admiral Hewerrt of two of his strongest vessels, at what in 
real war would have been a most critical moment. Nothing 
serious happened. It was only alittle leaking, a small slip 
somewhere ; but two big ships, with the most advanced engines 
on board, were lamed. The Curlew’s engines will need a 
thorough overhaul, and it is reported that several 

boats will need doctoring after so much rough work. All 
this has happened after ten days or so of cruising in fine 
weather. What may be expected to happen when these 
beautifully scientific, ingeniously elaborate, and endlessly 
complicated machines have to stand the test of long cruises 
in stormy weather ? 


=> 


MORE BILLS (BUFFALO). 


Ds te beer we trust, shall we say anything to discourage 
the diversions of the people. If persons of all ranks 
and ages take pleasure in riding in switch-back cars and 
looking at girls breaking glass balls, what does it matter 
“ where the bullets go”? They do not apparently damage 
our metropolis much wherever they go—a question as 
mysterious as the ultimate abiding place of the old moons, 
the lost pins, and the minor poetry of the period. Nor 
could any genial soul object to the noise made by Burrato 
Bux’s batteries, What can be more pleasant for the 
Kensington householder, sitting pensive in the autumn 
twilight, than to hear the shots and guess from their num- 
ber and sequence how the performances are going on? 
“ There,” he exclaims, “ goes the young woman who hit the 
“ running deer in the haunch at Wimbledon.” She is now 
more successfully engaged in demonstrating the brittleness 
of glass balls. That brisk clatter and rattle, again, means 
that the furious Apaches are playing the world-wide old 
domestic game of “ The Family Coach.” They are playing 
it with pistols, to be sure; such are “the manners of the 
“* Red Man in his pathless wilderness.” As for the smell of 
the wild beasts, and the bad example which bucking horses 
set to the young, these are little matters easily discounted. 
We must make allowances for each other; and take each 
other’s pleasures cheerfully. This is not a time to stand on 
trifles; the remaining residents in the “ deserted lodges ” of 
West Kensington know that very well. There are a good 
many little annoyances at present which are useful as tests 
of neighbourly endurance. For example, “ hammers are 
“ in,” to use the language of sportive childhood. Every citizen 
who is not at home has instructed able-bodied men to 
go and hammer in his premises. Sometimes they hammer 
at mew greenhouses or old walls, or at drains and sani- 
tary works. Whatever the purpose, hammer they do far 
into the ambrosial night, and begin again at six in the 
morning. Also this is the time when dogs, being left at 
home by their holiday-making masters, stay out all night, 
and bay the moon and any other person or object that may 
attract their attention or excite their suspicion. Cats also, 
being neglected, are elegiac to an unusual degree. These 
things, for persons who remain in town, are among the 
sorrows of the season, and must be endured with stoicism. 
But there is a place where endurance gives way, and 
where even stoics draw the line. “ All is well with me 
“that is well with thee, oh universe!” we may say, like 
Marcus Avretivs. But is Mexican JoE well with the 
universe? An alarming report comes from New York. 
Tt a that one Mexican Jog, sleepless with long- 
ing for the laurels of Burrato Bitz, is about to 
visit this country, with his squaw, or squaws, and his 
troupe. We have little acquaintance with the manners and 
morals of Mexican Jozs. Each Joz may be allowed as 
many Cakchiquel squaws as he can support, and is this 
example of polygamy to be tolerated in a moral country? 
The whole tone of the theatrical world might be lowered 
by manners so novel, so unheard of in the circles of enter- 
tainment. Then who knows what kind of performers and 
of wild beasts this Mexican JoserH may lead in his train ? 
The catawampus of the desert (about whose exact place in 
the animal creation the learned vary) may be exhibited, 
may be saddled before our very eyes, and may be encouraged 
to kick his riders off into limitless space. Why not a 
kicking catawampus, if we tolerate horses professionally 
addicted to bucking asa livelihood? Then Mextoa Jor 


is done. 

Conceive the feelings of the householder on return- 
ing home, and finding an escaped alligator waiting on 
the doorstep ; or, perhaps, lurking in the back dining- 
room. It is also extremely probable that Mexican Jox 
may import the sacred Serpent Club of the Zuilis, a 
devoted body of men, who dance about with a pair 
of rattlesnakes in their teeth, and another rattler in 
each hand. This would be a popular show, a paying 
show ; but would it be a moral show? The Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals would have no right to 
interfere, because the snakes, being tickled with feathers 
during the functions, rather like it than otherwise. Con- 
cerning the other performances of the Zuii troupe, the 
curious may read in a little pamphlet by Captain Bourxr, 
of the United States Cavalry. They are attractive, to some 
tastes, but not desirable. Nor is this the end. Mexican Jor 
and Burrato Bitt might meet at a luncheon party, and 
might be carried away by the frenzied desire to possess locks 
(scalp-locks) of each other’s hair. Their endeavours to 
secure these souvenirs of common tastes and pursuits could 
not really add to the peace and enjoyment of society. In 
the event of both troupes encountering each other, and of 
the Apaches and Zuiis fighting out their hereditary 
quarrels in Brompton, it may be doubted whether the 
military forces at our disposal would enable us to put 
down the tumult. Even if this were done with success, 
it would infallibly cause a dispute with the United 
States, naturally interested in the well-being of her valuable 
subjects. But perhaps London could hold a Mexican Jog 
and a Burrato = at once. Who is to be responsible, 
however, for the consequences of this infatuation among 
gallant aliens? Suppose Kanecaroo Jacky comes from 
Australia, with all his lubras, and begins throwing won- 
guims in the neighbourhood of Lillie Bridge. The ques- 
tion “ Where do the wonguims go to?” would pretty 
soon be solved to our danger and discomfort. The weet- 
weets also, those favourite missiles of the aboriginal Aus. 
tralian, would need a great deal of precious space for their 
proper exhibition. Lama Buu1, from Peru, would step in 
with his national diversions, whatever they may be. A 
select band of Juecernaut Jims from India, of Cossack Dan 
from the Volga, of snake-eaters from the Andaman Islands, 
under Serpent Sammy, are only a few of the adventurous 
immigrants we may expect if Burrato B11 is really to be 
followed by Mexican Jog. The thing will be overdone, 
“run into the ground,” and indeed there will be no other 
place for it. We can just get on under one Burrato Brit, 
whose influence is already quite perceptible in our serial 
literature and in the upper ranks of our fastidious and 
refined society. A Buffalo Bill hat on the head of the 
University captain may be followed by a Mexican Joe 
revolver in his waist-band, and then all would be over with 
civilization. Perhaps Mexican Jog, pondering on these 
things, will defer his visit. The hemisphere is not wide 
enough for him and Senator Copy both at once. 


SAVING LIFE AT SEA, 


A ee long-delayed Report of the Wreck Commissioner 
on the loss of the Tasmania is doubtless worth reading, 
particularly if it is read with a chart, but it cannot be said 
to contain anything calling for much comment. Sub- 
stantially what the Commissioner has to say is, that the 
vessel was lost because the captain laid her course wrongly, 
and the second officer, who was on watch when she went 
ashore, did not do his duty. Mistakes and neglect are the 
causes of most calamities, but there is little to be said about 
them except that they are very human and ought to be 
visited with condign punishment. In the present case, the 
master paid for his mistake with his life, and the seeond 
officer by the temporary loss of his certificate. The latter 
punishment may appear inadequate, but in practice it means 
ruin. As for what has appeared about the conduct of some 
of the passengers and part of the crew, that also is not new. 
Mean and selfish men will behave after their kind in mo- 
ments of danger. Passengers have before now behaved quite 
as badly as the two missionaries and the two engineers lately 
on a Nile expedition who refused to help the officers 
to launch the lifeboat. There is no means of getting at 
them ; but it is, or ought to be, quite possible to punish sailors 
who seize boats and refuse to get out of them. They at least 
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have been guilty of disobedience to orders and of running 
away with the ship’s property. A man is not entitled to 


_be a mutineer and a thief because he is also a coward. 


Cowardice is a cherished virtue with the philanthropist ; 
but it really does not confer these privileges. A Company 
Jike the Peninsular and Oriental would do the whole shipping- 
trade, and passengers generally, a good service if they brought 
the offenders before a court, and obtained a judicial decision 
as to what amount of danger justifies a disorderly coward 
in stealing a boat and running away with it or in disobeying 
orders. It is a sufficiently shameful condemnation of the 
crew and passengers of the Zasmania that the Lascars seem 
to have behaved, on the whole, with rather more courage 
and discipline than the Englishmen. 

The story of this wreck ought to be read together with 
the Report of the Select Committee on Saving Life at Sea. 
Lord Beresford and colleagues have considered 
their rather loosely defined subject, and have come to what 
may safely be described as a judicious decision, Their 
reference might be made to include everything having any 
connexion with the build, equipment, and loading of ships ; 
but, as a matter of fact, they have confined themselves to 
examining the questions whether a sufficient number of life- 
saving apparatus are carried in ships, and whether they are 
good enough. Put briefly, the decision of the Committee is 
that, if these two measures of precaution are taken, it is not 
because ths law compels shipowners to take them. They 
“are of opinion that the provisions of the existing Acts .. . 
“are inadequate . . . and that these Acts ought to be 
“amended.” As, according to the Committee, ships are at 
present improperly classed, and there seems to be no care 
taken, and no means of taking care, that boats and life- 
saving apparatus on ships are properly inspected, it would 
seem to be time that the Acts should be amended. To be 
sure, the Committee speak very much at their ease, not 
knowing, perhaps, or not having official reason toremember, 
what a terrible business it is to meddle with Merchant 
Shipping Acts, which, as some know, are unrivalled for bulk, 
number, and complexity. Apart from this recommendation, 


-and one other of dubious wisdom which urges the appoint- 


ment of a travelling committee elected by all sorts of 
fos we and paid out of the public purse to inspect boats, 
ife-belts, &c., on board ships, the Committee have some 


sensible things to say. They insist very rightly that a 


sea-going ship should carry the greatest possible amount 
of means for saving life, whether in the form of boats, 
buoyant seats and benches, life-belts, or rafts. It is in- 
convenient to stow many boats on a ship’s deck, and it 
would, of course, be possible to carry so many that they 
would get in the way of the working of the vessel, 
‘or smash against one another whenever she was rolling 
heavily. Still, as many ought to be carried as can be 
stowed without manifest inconvenience, if only because 
boats are liable to be damaged in several kinds of accidents 
at sea, and the more you have the more are likely to sur- 
vive. These and other recommendations are worthy of all 
attention ; but, as the case of the 7Z'asmania shows, their 
value must largely depend on the success of the owners and 
masters of vessels in keeping up a high standard of dis- 
cipline and honour among their crews. If a ship’s course is 
to be badly laid, if officers neglect their work, and men 
disobey orders, the mere supply of abundant means to save 
life will be of little use. That is the moral of the loss of 
+ mgaaetan and, if it is not very new, it is thoroughly 
80 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


T is not yet certainly known whether the Government 
do or do not intend to proclaim the National League. 
Perhaps they do not know themselves; for even on that 
point reports differ. There are some who hold, and even 
with considerable confidence assert, that the step is actually 
or as good as resolved upon, and that Ministers are only 
waiting till they have got the bulk of their Supply to put 
the Sixth Section of the Crimes Act into force. This, if it 
be true, would merely mean that Government prefer pre- 
senting their Parliamentary adversaries with a cry, and 
even in some sense with a case, to meeting them unprovided 
with either. The obstruction which they would have to 
fear if they took the bolder and more straightforward course 
would in all probability speedily collapse, the Obstructionists 
being, as a rule, as little in the habit of showing fight 
when “ collared ” as are most people whose favourite mode 


of fighting is that of attempting to bounce the enemy out 
of his composure. But, even if in this instance they were 
to fight with a will, they would do so, thus late in the 
Session, at great disadvantage ; and the fact that they were 
delaying n English administrative business in the 
interests of Irish disorder could hardly fail to array against 
them such public opinion as is still worthy of the name 
in England. This, however, is a tactical question which 
Ministers must settle for themselves. We should be only 
too glad to believe that the resolution to proclaim the 
League has been definitely taken and only awaits execution 
and announcement. It would be a great relief to our minds 
to know that the Government are not still halting between 
two opinions—not still waiting on the Providence of the 
ballot-box at Northwich and elsewhere, and persevering in 
the idle endeavour to trim their sails to every wind of a 
bye-election. 

Assuredly it will not be for want of evidence of its 
necessity if they are still hesitating over this resolve. The 
extracts which the Z'imes has recently been publishing from 
Irish newspapers affected to the cause of the League are hardly 
less valuable than the earlier series in which 1t traced the 
history of “ Parnellism and Crime.” The proceedings of the 
little local councils of village tyrants which are so fully 
reported in these local sheets but rarely find their way into 
the English newspapers, and the Parnellites accordingly are 
not afraid to meet the facts recorded in them, when re- 
asserted in Parliament, with unblushing denials ; while our 
own public, in some cases too prejudiced, and more often still 
too indolent, to ascertain the real truth of the matter, 
allows itself to be deceived accordingly. A study of these 
extracts is enough to make one almost ashamed of living 
under an Executive Government whose successful rival in 
authority over a certain portion of the QuEEN’s subjects can 
venture, without any fear of consequences, to parade its 
lawless doings thus impudently in print. The number of 
persons coerced by the organization, the multitude, the 
variety, and, in many cases, the triviality of the offences 
which bring this coercion down upon them, are simply 
shocking. lt is not merely the crime of land-grabbing— 
or, in other words, taking a farm from which its latest 
owner is evicted—which brings an Irishman (though this, 
no doubt, is the commonest cause) under the ban of the 
“Jocal branch.” We find these omnipotent bodies inter- 
fering between man and man in every detail of daily life— 
assigning work to labourers on the farmers’ holdings, fixing 
the price which the latter are to charge for conacre, ordering 
them to give seeds and mauure “ without any hugger- 
“ muggering ” to those that have neither, forbidding them 
to sell pigs at fairs, to supply gravel to road-contractors, or 
to take part in hunting, and declaring that bogs and grazing 
land must be given up, that certain timber must not be 
bought, that certain corn must not be cut, that certain 
situations must not be accepted, and so on ad infinitum. 
Perhaps the most audacious of the proceedings of the kind 
of men to whom, even in minor and comparatively un- 
ambitious forms of Home Rule, we shall be asked to hand 
over the control of Irish local institutions were those taken 
by the National League at New Ross. The Board of 
Guardians at this place was dissolved because they insisted 
on keeping up “a ward of honour” for evicted tenants, in 
which they enjoyed a special diet and were not compelled to 
wear the workhouse dress. Paid Guardians were sent down 
by the Irish Local Government Board, whereupon “the 
“ workhouse was boycotted, and resolutions passed for- 
“ bidding the people to pay poor rates.” A man who applied 
for the post of master of the workhouse was expelled from 
the League for doing so, and a resolution was passed con- 
demning his conduct in the strongest terms. But the 
ticular form of National League activity to which the atten- 
tion of the Government ought chiefly to be drawn at present 
is the opposition to the carrying out of purchase negotiations 
under Lord AsHpourne’s Act. The Leaguers are as energetic 
and apparently as successful in thwarting these schemes as 
they were in defeating the operation of the free-sale pro- 
visions of the Act of 1881. Ata meeting of the Donagh 
branch of the League it appeared that some twenty tenants 
on a certain property had entered into negotiations for 
the final purchase of their holdings, “contrary to the wish 
“of the majority of the tenants, and in direct opposi- 
“ tion to the decision of the League.” A document bearing 
the signatures of the twenty tenants was read, in which 
they declared that “they emphatically protest against any 
“action on the part of the National League tending to 
“ obstruct or retard the final arrangement of the purchase.” 
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Nevertheless the Committee of the League passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that “the partial sale and further negotia- 


“ tions in reference to final purchases were prejudicial to the ' 


“ interests of the whole tenantry on lot 41, as well as to 
“ those of all the tenant-farmers of Ireland ; that those who 
“had contracted to purchase their holdings at eighteen, 
“ nineteen, and twenty years’ purchase were traitors to their 
“ own cause and that of their fellow-countrymen.” It was 
further resolved “ to allow the recalcitrant tenants a week 
“ to acquiesce in these suggestions of the Committee, or in 
“ default thereof to surrender their cards of membership.” 
We should like the Government to consider what sort of 
prospect there is of the proper working of the Land Act of 
1887 so long as the League is allowed to flourish and to 
issue its decrees unchallenged. 

It will have been noticed, no doubt, that most of these 
reports are dated in the early months of the present year. 
But that is exactly what was to have been expected ever 
since it became known that the Government intended to in- 
troduce a Crimes Act. The National Leaguers have with- 
out doubt had their orders to lie low, and have strictly 
obeyed them. Once, however, let the Government allow 
Parliament to separate; once let the League know that it 
has six months’ grace allowed for it—for we lay out of con- 
sideration as too unlikely the contingency of Ministerial 
recourse to an autumnal summons of Parliament—and the 
situation in Ireland will undergo an instantaneous and 
very formidable change. The League will at once put 
forth its efforts to prevent the Land Act from operating to 
effect a modus vivendi between the landlord and tenant. 
Against any advantages which that measure will promise 
to the tenant, the League will compete by offering him the 
alternative benefits to be derived from joining the Plan of 
Campaign; and they will further devote their whole ener- 
gies to the work of organizing failure for whatever land- 
purchase scheme the Government may be in a position to 
introduce next year. The peasantry, who are now eyei 
the two rivals, in doubt as to which will prevail, will no 
longer hesitate between them. They will regard the Govern- 
ment as unmistakably worsted, and their obedience to its 
supposed conquerors will be so unresisting that the Irish 
Executive will. find it a hard matter to bring the intimi- 
dation clauses of the Act to bear on the masters of such 
willing slaves. Lord Satispury’s words at the Mansion 
House last Wednesday have been interpreted, we hope with 
accuracy, as meaning that the Government are fully awake 
to the duty which lies before them in this matter; and it 
is true that his language appears in one sentence, at any 
rate, to have been expressly chosen for the purpose of con- 
veying this idea. Now, said the Prime Minister, that we 
have been “ entrusted with the powers for which we asked, 
“we feel that Parliament will have the right to say to us 
“with respect to these powers, and with respect to each 
“ one of these powers, Have you used it to the full and in 
“ the best manner in which it is capable of being used?” 
We trust that this reference to “each one” of the new 
powers, following upon the mention of them in general 
terms, is significant ; and that the Government mean to act, 
not only under the first four sections of the Act, but under 
the sixth also. 


INTREPID OSTROG AND PUNCH CALLOW. 


POLACE SUPERINTEN DENT DUNHAM, of Slough, 
appears to be a purist in the use of language. At the 
Woolwich Police-court the other day he described CLAuDE 
Cayroy, alias Bertranp Asuuey, alias Ostroc, alias 
Ontorr, also known by “twenty other aliases,” as “one of 
“the most desperate criminals who ever lived.” If 
desperate means hopeless, the epithet is well enough ; but, 
if it has the meaning vulgarly given to it in common talk, 
it is inappropriate. There is nothing heroic about this 
extensive appropriator of romantic names. He is mainly a 
thief, and has a scholarly taste for colleges and things colle- 
— as the subjects of his raids. He is not unknown at 

0, where he once stole a silver cup, and he once got as 
much as ten years for a crime committed apparently from 
the most amiable motives, that of obtaining “ valuable 
“books” by false pretences. He has been known to the 
guardians of Her Mayesry’s peace for upwards of twenty 
years, most of which he has passed in penal servitude. In 
1866, when he first burst upon an admiring force, he 
was “living in good style at Tunbridge Wells on the 
“ proceeds of well-planned robberies.” His persistent at- 


tachment to his old pursuits and to the scenes of his 
more celebrated exploits is worthy of a less felonious 
cause. The Royal Military College is the educational esta- 
blishment last favoured with his attention. He walked 
in dressed in cricketing flannels, and it shows what a 
long way a very little disguise will go, that this gentle- 
man of fifty-three, a convict of twenty-one years’ stand- 
ing, “was taken for an officer and went in unchallenged.” 
Whether or not this easy success emboldened Mr. CLaupE 
BertranpD Ostroe, his next proceeding certainly did show 
not inconsiderable audacity. Having entered the room of 
Gentleman Cadet Biccr, he was confronted by the trifling 
circumstance that Gentleman Cadet Biccr himself happened 
to be at home and “ reclining on his bed,” engaged in curing 
himself of a temporary lameness. Nothing daunted, he 
selected a plated tankard, the trophy of Mr. Bracer’s athletie 
skill, put it in a Gladstone bag, and withdrew. This Mr. 
Bicce, being lame, could not altogether prevent, but he is 
said to have knocked Cayton down, and he certainly gave 
the alarm to his friends. They, to the number of fifty, 
pursued the evasive Osrroc for a mile across Woolwich 
Common, after which he was caught by Gentleman-Cadet 
Fisuer, who is described as “one of the Academy athletes.” 
Considering that the fugitive was handicapped by years, 
and, at starting at all events, by carrying a Gladstone bag 
with a cup in it, he must have run rather well. 

On the same day that this man of many names “gave 
“ himself away” in such deplorable fashion, one GrorGE 
“ known in pugilistic circles as ‘ Puncu’ CaLtow,” 
was getting twelve months for a violent and perfectly 
gratuitous assault on a casual passer-by. The prosecutor, 
having been pushed against some railings by Mr. CaLtow 
and his friends, so far forgot himself as to “ remonstrate,” 
whereupon CaLLow knocked him down twice over in such 
wise as to give him a bad cut on the head and make him 
insensible. Not only so, but he also struck the prosecutor's 
wife, who came to her husband’s assistance. This conduct 
clearly shows that in some pugilistic circles the noble 
art of self-defence is misunderstood. The fact of being 
able to knock a man down does not in any way justify 
assaults on people who object to being hustled. Moreover, 
the assault did not complete the tale of the ingenious 
pugilist’s misbehaviour, When he was tried at the Middlesex 
Sessions he produced a witness, whom the jury did not 
believe, who swore that he, the witness, was the person who 
“had had a fight” with the prosecutor, and that the pro- 
secutor began it. Two women, also, testified to the blame- 
lessness of Puxcu Cattow, but in vain, and in getting 
twelve months’ hard labour he certainly got no more than 
he deserves. The one thing to be said for these two’ 
picturesque offenders, the flannel-clad “sneak” and the 
blustering bully, is that they do not appear to have had 
any recourse to the revolver. In Osrroa's case this seems 
a little odd. To walk intoa lame gentleman’s room with a 
revolver and carry off the plate before his eyes would have 
been chic. But perhaps in the remote days when Ostrog 
learnt his business revolvers were not fashionable, and he 
refuses to alter with the times. 


MAD DOGS. 


fie Select Committee of the House of Lords, of which 
Lord Cranprook was Chairman, has issued an inte- 
resting and practical Reporton rabies in dogs. The Committee 
was appointed on the 19th of May, sat nine times, and took 
the evidence of several expert witnesses. The result is not 
very startling, and most of the Committee’s recommendations 
might have been anticipated by any one who paid attention 
to the subject. But it was desirable, after recent con- 
troversies, that the methods of checking a horrible disease 
should be examined by an authoritative body, and, as Lord 
CranBrook is President of the Council, he may be expected 
to do something towards carrying out his own Report. 
M. Pasteur’s system was not discussed by the Committee, 
and it has indeed received adequate treatment from the dis- 
tinguished men who were consulted by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The Committee find that rabies does not arise 
spontaneously, but is transmitted by inoculation; and it 
would have been very surprising if they had found anything 
else. They give a parting kick to the old superstition about 
the dog days, holding that “ climatic conditions have no effect 
“in producing or increasing the malady.” Even the drought, 


which disturbs so many animal functions, has nothing to 
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do with rabies. Part of the Committee’s Report is humanely 
devoted to allaying the panic which the idea of a mad dog 
never fails to arouse. It is to be hoped that this portion of 
the Committee’s conclusions will not operate as an excuse 
for diminished vigilance either with the Privy Council or 
with the local authorities. It is, no doubt, quite true that 
very few dogs go mad, and very few people who are bitten 
by mad dogs have hydrophobia. But that can be no reason 
for not doing our best to stamp out a hideous malady, 
which still exists among us, and of which there are recurrent 
outbreaks. It seems that there has not been a single fatal 
case at the Dogs’ Home, and that none of the police who 
carried out the Chief Commissioner’s very stringent orders 
last year suffered from hydrophobia. Cauterization by hot 
iron or undiluted carbolic acid is the old remedy; and, 
apart from M. Pasrzur’s prophylactic inoculation, the Com- 
mittee have no other to suggest. Dogs which are taken 
proper care of by their owners can run but little risk of 
contracting or propagating the disease. 
’ We cannot think that the Committee sufficiently ad- 
dressed themselves to the great question of exterminating 
hydrophobia altogether. “The time may come,” they say, 
“‘ when the public will call upon the Privy Council to act 
“ on its own authority throughout the kingdom ; but with- 
“out that sanction it seems prudent to leave to local 
“ authorities the initiation of n measures.” It 
seems to us, on the contrary, highly imprudent to do so. 
Local authorities are best qualified to manage local busi- 
ness, which they transact more cheaply and more efficiently 
than any department in Whitehall. But the suppression of 
rabies is a national duty, and a single obstinate or incom- 
petent bench of magistrates may be accountable for a 
general revival of the disease. The Bill which amended the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act last year, by bringing 
dogs within the scope of the statute, greatly enlarged the 
powers of the Privy Council. Parliament must have 
intended that those powers should be used, and, if they 
are neglected, the House of Commons will hold Lord 
Cranbrook responsible. The Committee recommend that 
when the steed is stolen the stable-door should be shut ; 
or, to quote their exact words, “that when rabies is pre- 
“valent the muzzle should be enforced.” If the muzzle 
were steadily enforced for several years, whether rabies 
was prevalent or not, we might never hear of that com- 
plaint again. While the wire muzzle was universally em- 
oyed in London no dog or man suffered the slightest 
ip, and the public were relieved of a real, though of 
course a rare, danger. The other suggestions of the Com- 
mittee are for the most part so simple and so sensible that 


be not only allowed to kill stray dogs, but should be re- 
quired to do so if the appearance of the animal is suspicious. 
If the symptoms of rabies, as described by Dr. Burpon 
SanpERSON or some other unimpeachable authority, were 
printed on the backs of dog licences, it may be that very 
few people would read them. But if the word “ endorsed” 
in the Committee’s Report be not construed two literally, 
good might be done by making the community of dog- 
keepers familiar with a painful subject. To make dogs 
wear badges which would “identify their owners” would 
be rather difficult, and not obviously useful. Unfortunately 
the whole of the Report is, if we may judge by past ex- 
perience, likely to be neglected until another epidemic 
of hydrophobia frightens the “ authorities” into their 
senses. 


A DUBIOUS COMMERCE. 


N enterprising tradesman in Pall Mall deals in auto- 
graphs, and has conceived the happy thought of selling 

not only the letters of the illustrious dead, but also those of 
the living, and in several instances of the decidedly young. 
There is something not particularly amiable in collecting the 
casual notes of well-known peopie, and offering them for 
sale to an unsympathetic public, and it might well make 
distinguished people chary of posting undignified communi- 
tions to their tailor or bootmaker. That most of the letters 
by living authors now offered for sale are of this character 
is suggested by the fact that few of them are alleged to 
exceed one page in length. Here are a few excerpts from 
the catalogue :—'‘ Anstey (F., Author of ‘ Vice Versé’), 1 
“ page, Jan. 1887” ; “ BrapLauen (Cuarvezs, Jf.P.), 1 page, 


“ Cottins Novelist)”; “ Duxe (Sir 
“the elder)” ; “ GEORGE . -— of England)” ; 
“Haccarp (H. River)”; “ Poet)”; 
“Payn (J., Novelist)”; “ Potzock (Lord, Judge)”; 
“Toots (J. L., Comedian)”; “ Tupper (M. F., Poet)”; 
“ Wexpon (Mrs. Grorerna).” Is it right that Mr. Anstey 
and Mr. Brapiaven should be set anxiously wondering 
whether they wrote anything careless or compromising in 
January 1887 —this note has had but a brief circulation— 
and 1877 respectively? But the moral side to the matter is 
not the only one. Letters, as Mr. Curu1 discovered, cannot 
lawfully be published without the consent of the writer. 
Now, to make and give away a single copy is publication. 
How, then, can selling the letter itself be otherwise than a 
publication? It is certain that the writer of a letter can 
procure an injunction restraining the owner from parting 
with it, so that the traflicker in autographs undoubtedly 
lays himself open to this form of prosecution, and probably 
to an action for da , or an account as well. On all 
grounds he will do well to abandon the trade, so far as 
living persons or those lately deceased are concerned. 


GALLANT LITTLE WALES. 


eee will be glad—wicked humourists, up- 
holders of the tithe system, and all—at the success of 
the Welsh National Eisteddfod, which has just come to its 
conclusion in the metropolis of the Saxon. Its interest to 
that Saxon will no doubt have been distributed very un- 
equally over the varied programme of its proceedings, and 
in all probability will not, as a rule, have concentrated itself 
on those incidents which most endear the celebration to 
the Welsh mind. That, however, was only to be expected. 
There are parts of the festival in which everybody—of 
whatever nationality, in the Gladstonian sense of the word 
—-could take pleasure; and, as to those which are peculiarly 
Cymric, it should be easy for the Saxon to bestow upon 
them the same sort of untutored respect which he pays 
to the accumulations of consonants in their language. 
Of course this last Eisteddfod like all previous Eistedd- 
fodau had its humorous side; and if we do not laugh 
at its one or two unlucky incidents as frankly as we 
otherwise might have done, it is because—thanks to Mr. 
GLADsTONE’s malignant propaganda—the laugh which a 
Welshman would have taken in good part a couple of 
years ago is by no means as sure of the same recep- 
tion to-day. It is, however, difficult to read without a 
smile of the “ uproar” which arose when it was found 
that the Welsh choir had been only bracketted equal 
with the Huddersfield choir, and of the “ storm of hoot- 
“ings and adverse cries” with which the indignant Welsh 
performers received the announcement. Nor is it impos- 
sible quite to ignore the comicality of the “ melancholy 
“ announcement” which followed almost immediately after 
Mr. Henry Ricuarp’s eulogy of the musical enthu- 
siasm of his countrymen, and was to the effect that 
among the seven overtures for full orchestra which 
had been submitted to the judgment of Dr. Srarvzr, 
Mr. Esexrezer Prout, and Mr. Joun Tuomas, that 
highly competent tribunal had not been able to find a 
worthy recipient of the prize of 25/. given by the National 
Eisteddfod Association. Mr. Atma Tapema, Mr. Burne 
Jones, and Mr. Story were equally unabie to award the 
prize for pictorial art ; but proficiency in this respect was not 
claimed by Mr. Ricuarp for the Welsh. They took delight, he 
said, “ in the exercise of oratory and literature, and in compe- 
“ titions of poetry and music, just as the common people in 
“ England delighted in horse-racing, boat-racing, cricket, 
“and other athletic exercises.” The comparison, besides 
not striking one as very apt in any circumstances, was, a8 
a certain famous character once remarked, “ i 
“ un-so” in the particular circumstances just detailed ; as, 
also, there was some infelicity in the further remark that in 
almost every town, village, and parish of Wales there was 
“a miniature Eisteddfod offering prizes for essays and 
“ musical compositions.” The miniature boating and cricket 
clubs in English villages and parishes are, whatever else we 
may say of them, more successful in promoting the objects 
for which they exist than seems to be the case with the 
village patrons of musical composition in Wales. 

Upon such a point as this, however, it would be cruel to 
insist ; and, after all, the value of this species of movement 


“ 1877”; “Branam (Joun, Celebrated Singer), 1 page” ; 


is to be measured not so much by its actual achievements 
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as by the spirit to which it testifies. On that spirit even 
the staunchest Unionist is willing in the present case, we 
believe, to bestow his full sympathy; and, if the Welsh 
people do not + apne the compliment to their good sense 
which is implied in such a statement, we are sorry for them. 
What it means is that, in spite of the pestilent stuff which 
has been lately poured into the ears of the Welsh people by 
Mr. Guapstone, the rest of the population of Great Britain 
see no reason to regard the tenacious loyalty of Wales to 
its language, its literature, and its customs with any more 
distrust than they did before the Principality was taken in 
hand by the great apostle of disintegration. This, we repeat, 
is the highest possible compliment to the good sense of the 
Welsh, and (it would be false modesty not to add) to the 
political tolerance and good-humour of the English people. 
It is curious to reflect on what would have happened, after 
Mr. Guapstone’s recent progress, if the Principality had 
been a part of the dominions (say) of the Russian Czar. 
Mr. GuapstoveE himself would, of course, have made another 
progress to Siberia ; but what would have befallen the people 
among whom he had been labouring to sow the seeds of 
ticularism ? Probably the first effect would have 
the issue of a ukase forbidding the celebration 

of the Eisteddfod or of any festival of a like nature, 
the suppression of all the Welsh newspapers published in 
the native language, and the prohibition of the language 
itself in any department of life to which the hand of 
authority could possibly reach. Such short methods as 
these are not available to Governments in this country ; but 
an irritated public opinion in any country might be apt, in 
such circumstances, to show a hankering after weapons 
beyond its reach. It is to the common credit of English- 
men and Welshmen that even Mr. Guapstonz’s cynically 
mischievous incitements to disunion have not for a moment 
affected the good understanding between the two peoples. 
The Welsh go on “cherishing” their language, literature, 
and national institutions, and the English continue their 
friendly sympathy with them; though one of the two 
peoples, and we should hope the other also, is fully conscious 
that, if the unity of the realm of Great Britain and Ireland 
were for a moment suspected to be put in peril by Welsh 
national aspirations, the English would be willing to see the 
manners and customs, the traditions and institutions, the 


harps and harpers, the bards and Eisteddfods, of the Welsh- 
man all swept away in a deluge of his own consonants into 
the bottomless pit of oblivion. 


THURSDAY IN LORDS AND COMMONS. 


M*® LABOUCHERE has had his debate upon the 
affairs of Egypt, “with the Speaker in the Chair,” 


an authority on the subject, whose weight even he cannot 
dispute, that in the interests of public business he might 
just as well have waited until the Speaker had given place 
to Mr.Courtney. For our own part, we are prepared to go 
a little further than Mr. Bryce, and to say that, if the 
member for Northampton had allowed Mr. Courtney also 
to leave the Chair, and had even delayed his motion until 
that article of furniture passed into the hands of the char- 
women for dusting purposes during the recess, the loss to 
the public would not have been very serious. We suppose 
that Mr. Lasoucuerg, by reason of that strange defect of 
humour which comes over even the most vivacious of 
Radicals when they become active politicians, imagines his 
criticisms on the English policy in Egypt to be novel, or 
at any rate formidable if familiar, or at any rate if 
neither formidable nor unfamiliar, yet not such criticisms 
as have been answered, refuted, and demolished to the 
Satisfaction of all but half-a-dozen virulent Radical partisans 
& score of times already. Yet, although Mr. LasoucnEere 


“Must, we say, have imagined his criticisms to be either novel 


or formidable, or at least unanswered, they were neverthe- 
less none of these things, and the only variety which he 
Succeeded in imparting to his repetition of stale and ex- 
ploded was that of an interruptive ejaculation 
which the Cuance.tor of the Excnequer will be generally 


“excused by the public, though no doubt he was properly 


reproved by the Speaker, for characterizing as “ insolent.” 
The debate had no other effect than that of wasting some three 


_ Out of the five hours which would have been otherwise devoted 


to Supply, and at 10 0’clock the House proceeded as arranged 
to take the Allotments Bill, which was read a second time 


with the hearty approval of two critics as much opposed in 
general political views as they are united by interest in this 
particular subject—Mr. Cuapiin and Mr. Jesse 
The Government may be well content to set off their com- 
mendation against the carping criticisms of Mr. Broapuurst, 
who, however, would not venture to vote against the Bill, 
and the laboured sarcasms of Sir Wiituram Harcourt. As 
to those sarcasms, it is surely “judicial” this propensity of 
the right hon, member for Derby to be always bringing up 
the subject of sudden political “ conversions.” We all know 
the peculiar circumstances which render it improper to 
mention halters, and every man of good taste and 
feeling conforms to the rule laid down on that behalf. But 
what is one to do when the very person concerned will 
talk of nothing but ropes and slip-knots and the comparative 
merits of the “long” and the “short drop”? It is really 
most embarrassing. 

In the House of Lords on Thursday night the Commons’ 
amendments to the Land Bill came on for consideration ; 
but before entering upon these the Duke of ArGyLt once 
more took up his parable in a vigorous speech against the 
whole principle of Gladstonian land legislation—a discourse 
to which Lord Satissury made the only possible reply— 
namely (in effect) that everything said by the Duke was 
“ dreadful true,” but that the vices of that legislation could 
be no more prevented from affecting subsequent legislation 
than the reptiles whose occurrence among the fauna of the 
American Eden was the dreadful truth admitted by Martin 
Cuuzz.ewit's Yankee friend could be prevented from using 
their poison bags as long as they were allowed to remain in 
existence. The Lords’ dissents from the Commons’ amend- 
ments were not of any great importance on the whole. 
Lord Dunraven objected to the amendment in clause 9, by 
which tenants of accommodation land near towns of less 
than 2,000 inhabitants were to be admitted to the Act 
of 1881, and prevailed upon the Government to strike 
it out. On the rent-adjustment clause Lord Capocan 
moved an amendment, presented in more strict terms than 
the clause as previously worded, that “the rent fixed 
“under the provisions of this section shall differ by the 
“ difference in price in the year taken into account.” It is 
open to dispute, perhaps, whether the amendment does or 
does not make the clause conform more closely to “the 
“ principle of a produce rent” ; and, in the sense in which 
Lord KimBer.ey, who objected to the amendment, uses that 
phrase, it certainly does not. It appears to us, however, to 
be an improvement in the drafting of the clause so far as its 
strictly temporary purpose is concerned ; and it ought not, 
any more than its fellow-amendment, to encounter serious 
opposition inthe Commons, It only remains to record that 
Lord Firzceratp failed to reverse the decision of the 
majority of the Lower House in refusing to empower the 
County Courts to deal with arrears of rent; or, in other 


and has had the satisfaction of being told by Mr. Bryce, | words, to abet the tenant in giving a fraudulent preference 


to other creditors as against his landlord. 


THE HARE AND HOUNDS. 


J ppnerss is yet another hunting bishop at Mr. Tom Hughes's 
service in Jehan du Bec, thirty-three years Abbot of Mortemer 
and eleven years Bishop of St. Malo, who printed his pleasant 
Discourse of the Antagonie of the Dog and the Hare in 1593. He 
was not only a coursing abbot, but had passed a fighting youth. 
Second son of the Baron Charles de Boury, he was born in 1540, 
and passed his childhood in Germany; he was brought up as a 
Calvinist, but seems, about his twentieth year, to have altered 
his opinions, as was not uncommon at the time, He travelled in 
Italy, Egypt, and Palestine, and after his return to France became 
a King’s silen. and at the age of thirty-four, and at the head of 
his regiment, was at the taking of Mesle, Marest, and Fontenay- 
le-Comte from his former allies, the Huguenots; having run with 
the hare in his youth, he was then hunting with the hounds, At 
the assault of Issoire, three later on, he got a wound from a 
musket-ball below the cuirass, which lasted him some eight or nine 
years, and during that long period of suffering he took to hard study, 
vowing to become a priest if he age through. Literature had 
already become his resource and his habit in such conjunctures ; 
which his turgid epitaph oddly declares by saying that he married 
the scars of eleven arquebus wounds to as many books of his own 
composition. These, which included a History of Tamerlane and 
some theological works, for he had a certaia—or better, perhaps, 
an uncertain—reputation as a theologian, have all long since gone 
to the dogs, with the exception of the Antagonie, which, contrari- 
wise, may be said to have come from them, and soon went through 
many editions, appearing in an English 4to. dress in 1597, All 
this was not a outfit for a bishopric in the days when 
Catherine de Medicis was a crack shot with the iw, and 
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rode to hounds when she was sixty; when Charles IX. trained 
horses and dogs, made his own horseshoes, wrote one of the two 
really original books on hunting (published five years after Jehan 
du Bee's), and brought the stag to bay, and killed him, alone and 
without a dog; while Henry IV., who gave the bishopric, was 
the most famous Nimrod of his time. 

Jehan du Bec always had an eye to business, and his defence of 
hunting is a double-edged apology. The Author of nature, he 
argues, has not instilled into the hound so much skill in pursuit, 

and into the hare so much craft in its flight, without an intention 
that man should become acquainted with it. Must we not some- 
times, he adds, cast our eyes downwards ; they are raised after- 
wards with all the more alacrity. The gentleman retired in his 
country house cannot go without some honest pleasure, and that 
which contains the minimum of offence was, it seemed to him, 
hunting, which, both as hard work and as pastime, occupied the 
mind in such manner as to chase away and shut the door. to most 
of the vicious ideas that spring up in sloth and idleness rather 
than from our proper selves. Still it must be owned that he 
strains one of his points, overstrains it a bit, when he naively calls 
the antagony, the one-sided reciprocity in question, “a cruel war 
between the two animals.” And then he goes on laboriously to 
account for it from the dusty old lumber of the temperaments 
_theory—the Humourism of the _ The dog’s temperament is 
typically hot and dry, while the little hare’s is cold and dry, and 
her humour melancholy and terrestrial beyond all other animals. 
It is because of the dog's heat and drought that his nose is so 
keen ; man is wanting in this quality because his brain is cold and 
damp, and so forth. 

But it is when he goes on to develop his dog-fancies, and to 
treat of the colours of their coats, that he bestows all his learning 
upon us. Chacun sgait, he says—every schoolman knows—that 
everything in nature that has a form is composed of the four 
elements ; fire, which is hot and dry and passionate; earth, which 
is cold and dry and melancholy; water, cold and humid; and air, 
hot, humid, and sanguine. These are all made manifest by their 
colours, red, black, white, and yellow. The very flowers of 
eae he has some finely orthodox sentiments about 

em stinkin’ wiolets—show us the temperaments. The red, red, 

. rose is hot, dry, and all fire; while all white flowers are waterish 
and cold. True there are no black flowers, except when they all 
die off into the tint. Birds too are passed in review; they are— 
see Moses, says the theologian—rather aquatite (a pretty word) 
than terrestrial ; and white birds especially, use of their extra 
humidity, are a notable remedy. Thus we may take it that white is 
a sign of humidity, and that is why all the Abbot's white dogs were 
80 tip-top, and beat all others in the great heats when the dust is 

_ 80 dreadful—here he goes very near to strong language—that one 
would think the whole world was dust. 

Good dogs, he is however fain to admit, are of all coats, and, 
while allowing a modicum of praise to yellow dogs, which last 
well, he adds that they have one great fault—amusiog to read of— 

' to wit, a longing after a fox, of which it is very hard to break 
them; but this fieriness too passes away with age. But give 
him white as the chief colour, and when he says white he means 
those that have white and pale marks, and no black about them. 
You shall see your white dogs put all the others’ noses out of 
joint ; and cast about and put up a dodging hare when the rest of 
the pack have given her the go-by. On the contrary, your black 

_ dog is a shirker, and is compounded of a melancholy and adust 
humour ; he ia not so bad when he is gadroule or gadrouilles, for 
he spells it both ways, which makes him more ardent and impe- 
tuous. This term is worth a pause. Pairault’s Dictionnaire des 
Chasses gives it as quatrouillé, and says the old and disused term 
means “a dog which has different hair mixed with its prevailing 
colour.” This is loose enough, and suggests that pure ignorance 
shared by all the shining lights of the Ecole des Chartes who 
have edited old sporting books. And still they have the true 
explanation ready to theirhands. Le (or Du) Fouilloux, who too 
often copied Gaston Phoebus, to be copied in his turn by Salnove, 

says in La Vénerie Royale (ch. iii.) that the best of all the grey 
breed of hounds were those that were grey on the chine, and 
quatrouillez with red. This is a step towards the sense, which is 
given in full in the Godefroy MS, (No. 194 in the Library of 
the Institut) of Charles IX.’s Livre du Roy Charles (ch. viii.), 

- where it is laid down that the true breed of black hounds was 

quatr’oeillers with red—“ that is to say, had red or ‘ fauve’ 
marks over the eyes, the legs being generally of the same colour.” 

Infact they were black-and-tan, and were called four-eyed from 

the staring spots over the eyes. ‘The expression is as old as 

Mazdeism, and may have come with the dogs from the East; and 

this infinitesimal contribution is presented in all humility to the 

commentators of the Vendidid who are still in doubt as to the 

meaning of the four-eyed dogs prescribed for the Parsi sagdid. 
Make much of a coarse hair in a dog, continues Du Bec, and let 


» him be short and stout-made, with a thick mastiff tail, a straight 


foreleg, and a small and close foot. ‘As for the ears, I make no 
- account of them ; a dog hunts with his nose ard his muscles, and 
not with his ears.” Charles IX,’s views should be compared with 
these. He said that the black or black-and-tan, which he knew 
as European, were a humdrum sort of hound, very fit for men 
who have the gout; but not for those who mean shortening the 
life of a stag. Then there were the , which he said—and he 
- Ought to have known—were got from Tartary by St. Louis when 
he was in the Holy Land, and were “ the old and ancient breed 


_- Of this crown.” ‘They were hare-colour and very fleet, in so much 


so that if a stag went straight they had him in notime, But it 
was neck- and leg-breaking work to keep up with them ; and if 
the stag feinted at all you might as well couple them up and 
take them back to kennel. The white, or rather grey and white, 
breed were a cross of the Tartar grey with the old European 
white, and it was impossible to say enough good of them. All 
other colours of hounds were got by mixtures of these three 
breeds. And as for the points of a dog, he believed, as became a 
Valois, in blood alone :— , 
Tl n’est chasse 

Que de chiens de race. 
Daniel's Foxhound records some colour prejudices. A white dog 
is a curious hunter, and has a nose; a black, with white 
spots, is obedient, healthy, and a good hunter; the grey's scent is 
somewhat obtuse, but he is determined and indefatigable in the 
quest; while the yellow are impatient, obstinate, and hard to 
teac’ 


h. 

From dogs the Abbot—for he was not as yet a bishop when his 
book came out—goes to horses, and proves that a white horse is 
soft and delicate beyond anything ; so that what is good in a dog 
is thus a vice in the horse, who is of a quite contrary composition, 
being cold and humid. Black is therefore a good colour in a 
horse, for it is the least cold and humid colour, and thus a black 
horse is of a drier humour. You can see how melancholy his 
eye is, and they are generally called “ moreaux” because their 
temper is common to the Moors—one might say as much of a 
Morello cherry. The red horses too that are called “ bayars”— 
after Bayard, the famous horse of Renaud, son of Aimon—are 
they not of an estimable colour, especially when they have no 
white marks, and all the extremities are black; whereas your 
light bay is usually asoft sort of an animal, without any heart in 
him. But any horse that has black feet is desirable, for it is a 
sign that he is dry and nervous; but beware of white stockings, 

There is a well-known old nursery catch about a piebald horse 
never paying pike ; and many of the adult fritterers who deal in 
such ware might be rised to hear that a horse with all the 
four feet eo was in —— times free of péage ag Latin 

ticum), the payment for passage or, more directly, footing. 
The tariff of the old county of Lesmont in Champagne has 
“ Art. 14. . Un cheval les 4 pieds blancs, franc de péage,” in the 
days when the 22nd Article obliged a passing Jew to go on his 
knees and take a cuff from the pikeman ; while a tinkler saved 
his twopence if he could patter a Pater and Ave. To explain 
why a white-stockinged beast, which necessarily included a white 
one, did not pay toll, would ask for a long, long journey back, 
through the vagaries of “ fanciers” in all ages, to the colours and 
points of sacrificial beasts, and the labcrious breeding and 
“ faking” and dyeing of horses, dogs, oxen, fowl, pigeons, and all 
other victims, in order to get or present those points and colours, 
Then there would come the crowning symbolism of those colours 
and points, as connecting the sacred, and therefore untaxed, 
victim with the worship Whata tempting vista this opens up 
of long full years of busiest leisure, with some proud and — 
and euainiile quarto at the close! But we must first, in 

he uit o r puss was always recognized as a 
school afterwards to be turned on to the 
stag. To the gentleman, says Du Bec, belonged the hunting of 
the hare, to great princes the chase of the stag; but a hare well 
followed gave more sport, although he was free to admit thats 
stag-hunt sounded grander than the hounding of a little beastie 
like the hare; but without any manner of doubt all the per- 
fections which attract us to the love of hounds are better brought 
out in the pursuit of the hare. In the first place, with a deer 
you have not one half the bustle that a hare gives you; you 
can give a hare all the pack, your twelve or sixteen—elsswhere 
fourteen or fifteen—dogs; while at the outside yuu never slip on 
a stag more than nine or thirteen, the rest being for relays, and 
you are doing very well if there are three or four dogs in at the 
death. This gives us the strength of the packs and of the dogs of 
three hundred years ago. But with the hare howdifferent. You 
shall see her lost and found a score of times—he says in his heat 
a hundred—and look at the wisdom the old dogs will show in 
such a case; Aristotle himself could not make syllogisms or draw 
conclusions better. Many a hare will cover ten leagues in doubling 
and turning on herself; ‘I remember me well of one,” writes the 
Abbot, “ that gave me a whole day's run, and had been lost before 
by very good packs, I know not what bad luck this poor hare 
had that day—I think myself something turned him back from 
his customary place of refuge—but he took to his hind-legs and 
went away as far as they would him—three good a 
leagues without a break, He was soa, Te and quite hoar, whi 
is a sign of great age in a hare.” Mercutio,a contemporary of Du 
Bec’s, relegated these to the lenten pie. , 

And then the wiles of the hare. She won't go a hundred 
yards before she squats flat down, and lets all the dogs run over 
her; therefore, if it can be managed so, never let your hounds 
view the hare at the start. Or she will actually start a fresh hare 
herself to give the change to the dogs, and then double away of 
lie down in security. She's that treacherous that when shes 
quite done up she'll make a buck’s leap of ten or twelve feet, and 
hide, and 'tis then that hares are lost; for if the weather be co 
the dogs will pass her by ever so often and not put her up agaid- 
Then they want your help, and an old dog will throw his head ia 
the air and try walt scent, and perhaps find 
the hare in some dense “T once had an'old dog-—she wal 
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milksop coloured (soupe de laict)—that would never leave my 
stirrup until there was a fault, and then the rest of the dogs had 
such a belief in her that when she gave ton they knew they 
were going to have hare for dinner.” H are very keen too 
in detecting and never minding a dog that speaks too soon, or 
aks false. “So ought we also to stop our ears to those who go 
about falsely giving and seducing the people,” and so on. 
An aside at the Huguenots, for the Abbot, as been said before, 
should be all of a strength 
e ould hunt w a 
and always well in hand. Keep them in by the voice rather than 
the horn, and if you harass them too much they can't hear the 
lJeading dogs, and they get the bad habit of holding their heads in 
the air and minding you more than the scent; then they get too 
excited and overrun the game, The true time of day for the hound 
to run his best is between ten and three; therefore was the hunter, 
-rising betimes, to give himself leisure to hear Mass at six. Then 
shall he still have an hour and a half to see to his affairs; there- 
after dining about nine (in 1593—we have gone round the clock 
since then), mounting his horse at half-past ten, and uncoupling 
at eleven in summer; but in the short days an hour earlier. 
first-rate importance was the giving of the hare warm aud on 
the spot to the dogs, after skinning of course, and reserving the 
-head for the puppies. If the hounds swallow the fur it not alone 
disagrees with them but turns them against hare-flesh. And if 
‘you want to give your dogs a treat and make them hanker for 
their next run, roast a hare and give it them hot. 


“WHICH MY LANGUAGE IS PLAIN.” 


HE papers of Thursday morning last contained some very inte- 
resting documents under a heading which, for some reason or 
other, has been rarer in newspaper columns lately than for many 
ar past. Mr. Gladstone has received two letters, one from an 
nnominato whom we should rather like to know, whose head 
{with gloves) we should, as Charles Lamb put it, rather like to 
feel. “ spondent ”—the Innominato—wanted to know 
whether “the concessions declared in Mr. Gladstone's speech 
should not be taken in their implicitness and simplicity” (de- 
lightful Innominato! obviously free from that d—d classical edu- 
ation), and whether Mr. Bright was not a wicked man. No 
‘doubt the reports do not say that last; but the Innominato, if he 
ever atl, and if there is another man living besides Mr. 
Gladstone who would talk of “implicitness and simplicity,” evi- 
‘dently meant it. Also a certain Mr. J. A. Fore was to the fore 
with a pamphlet entitled “ Coercion Without Crime.” And this 
was the way in which Mr. Gladstone answered them :— 


“ Hawarden Castle, Chester, Aug. 9. Dear Sir,—I hope it is 
needless for me to say that my words on the points you mention 
are to be taken in their plain meaning. It is painful for me to 
have my attention called to the attacks of Mr. Bright. My 
desire is to bear them in silence and to remember only bis 
patriotism and services, together with his unwavering friendshi 
down to 1886. Yours very faithfully and obediently, W. E. 
GLapsToNE.” 

“The evidence which you . Fore] have ‘supplied in your 
“tract ‘Coercion Without Crime,’ from he charges of the Judges, 
reporting on matters of fact within their judicial cognizance, 
‘appears to illustrate vividly the freedom of Ireland from crime, 
‘and, unless it can be effectually answered, to illustrate strongly 
the absurdity, as well as the cruelty, of the measure which was 
directed by the Legislature against combination under the name 
-of crime, and which is now at by-elections coming under review 
‘by a portion of the constituencies of the country.” 


. Weare at a certain disadvantage in not having the exact terms 
of the original epistles before us; but there is much and most im- 
portant matter to be extracted from the answers. The second is 
decidedly the less interesting. We do not, of course, know whether 
Mr. Fore is a Harcourt or only a Conybeare. If by some curious 
chance he happens to be neither one nor the other, he has by 
accident or design been saved from knowing that the judges whose 
charges he quotes (and of whom nearly the most eminent is just 
‘dead, saved in vain from the weapons of Mr. Parnell’s friends a tew 
years ago) are strongly in favour of that clearing up of the dubious 
ces of the ordin iminal law which has just been eflected. 
‘Conybeare, or ear-stop fanatic— ould not know that 
tyranny from which the Crimes Act should liberate Ireland is 
exactly of that kind of which the charges of the judges can 
‘take no notice. Innumerable instances of boycotting do not 
come before the judges. That fiendish and cowardly device of 
its own nature escapes, under the ordinary law, or what was 
‘recently the ordinary law, judicial izance. So much for 
Mr. Fore, The Innominato is altogether a gooder top, and 
one feels inclined to ask whether his name in the flesh is 
Herbert, or Joseph, or Balthasar. As for the answer, only 
those who have in their mind’s eye the original illustrations to 
Martin Chuzzlewit can do it full justice. Mr. Gladstone hopes 


‘that it is needless for him to say that his words on the points | - 


ing. He, of course, is nothing if not “plain”; no controversy 
has ever arisen as to his “meaning.” But lo! we turn the page, 
and we come upon a certain speech of Mr. T. W. Russell at North- 
wich. This out-and-out Liberal, this tenant-farmer champion, “ had 
learned enough of Mr. Gladstone to be very careful how he read 
his speeches.” He“ would be bound to say that, if Mr. Gladstone 
were called upon to interpret the words, he would find half-a-dozen 
meanings for them ” (in which, indeed, Mr. Russell is a little mis- 
taken, for Mr. Gladstone would not do that; he would only say, 
“ My dear children, you will take these words in their plain mean- 
ing, and if that plain meaning seems different to every one of you, 

that clearly is not my fault ”). 

But Mr. T. W. Russell, of course, like Mr. Bright, like Lord 
Hartington, like Sir Henry James, like Mr. Goschen, like every 
one of the Liberal party possessing brains, except a few prosti- 
tutes, » few cowards, and a few men of one idea, is a “ renegade.” 
Ah! and what a sad thing a renegade is! See how good Mr. 
Gladstone, his mind heavy with sorrow over backsliders, speaks 
of wicked Mr. Bright. “It is painful” to him “ to have his atten- 
tion called to the attacks of Mr. Bright”; cruel Innominato really 


Of | should not do it. His “ desire is to bear them in silence, and to 


remember only his patriotism and services [sic], together with his 
unwavering friendship down to 1886.” Thus does Mr. Gladstone 
speak, as of a useful but ill-tempered footman, of the man who was a 
Liberal when Mr. Gladstone was still seeking something loavous 
and fishous under Tory ensigns, whose invariable consistency is the 
one fault, if fault it be, which friends and foes urge against him, 
who is to Mr. Gladstone as Demosthenes to Cicero in oratory, and 
whose political clothes Mr. Gladstone lias periodically stolen till 
he found a suit too temptingly dirty for himself to resist, or for 
Mr. Bright to put on. 

What a convenient as well as a gracious mood is your political 
Charity! Charity suffereth long and doth not answer—when no 
answer is possible ; charity vaunteth not itself, except to the 
extent of “remembering” only what is convenient; charity is 
not puffed up even by letters from Herbert-Balthasar-Joseph- 
Innominato and from J, A. Fore. Charity doth not behave itself 
unseemly even to a Sir George Trevelyan, but only hopeth he 
will have a “ lesson,’ and is glad when he hath it. Oharity 
seeketh not her own, but only contriveth that the things she 
seeks shall not be some one else's, She is not easily provoked, 
especially when it is certain that in discussion she will have the 
worst of it. She thinketh no evil, but only insinuateth a good 
deal. She beareth all things, intending to pay them off some 
day; believeth all things, that pay; hopeth all things, that be 
profitable ; endureth all things, that she is not strong enough for 
the moment to revenge. Many things have been said by many 
men of the new Gladstonian virtues, the new Justice, the new 
Valour, the new Magnanimity, and all the rest. But the greatest 
of these, beyond all doubt, is the new or Gladstonian Charity. It 
will even bear Mr. Bright “ in silence” when it cannot and dare 
not answer him. 

This gradual finding out of Mr. Gladstone by all but the basest 
of the people is one of the most curious and, for those whose 
withers are unwrung by the process, one of the most interesting, 
incidents of modern politics. It may be said generally that 
at the present moment, with the exception of a very few 
honest funatics and a considerable number of ignorant items, 
nobody believes in him. A very few years ago he was not more 
believable than now, but he was more believed. The wicked men 
who had found him out, and who went about foretelling that 
others would do likewise, were treated with a just abhorrence 
compounded of wonder, horror, and indignation, by hundreds 
of persons who are nowadays loudest in protestation against his 
works and ways. “ They swore the dog had lost his wits to bite 
so good a man.” The catastrophe has been happier than that in 
Goldsmith’s ballad, for the dog is not in the least moribund, and 
the man, if not yet quite finished off, is unquestionably in a 
much less healthy condition than he was. Could the whirligig of 
time bring round a pleasanter revenge than that Mr. Gladstone 
should be defended in the English constituencies by a rabble of 
McConnors and O'Carthies, and “ attacked” (the word is his own) 
by the “ patriotism,” the “ services,” the “ unwavering friendship ” 
of John Bright ? Those who bore the burden and heat of the 
day in the arid years of 1880-1885 are the least likely to crow 
over the change, for the very reason that they were most certain 
of its coming about. Mr. Gladstone may still have some of the 
fools with him ; he may still be “ praud to belong to so prevailing 
ov but it is pretty clear that he will soon be leit with no 
other. 


And so the prophecies of many years back tend to fulfil them- 
selves, and the slow grinding wheels of God’s justice come nearer 
and nearer to their destined prey. One thing only may be hoped 
—that, before Mr. Gladstone quite disappears from the scene, or 
sufficiently soon after that consummation, some one may arize 
who ~~ preserve him whole for the benefit of posterity. It is the 
drawback of our modern forms. of literature that of their very 
essence they are perishable, and Mr. Gladstone does not deserve 
to perish, The author of those little words about Mr. bright, 
quoted above, wants a vates sacer of the old kind, of the kind 
which perhaps expired with Dryden and Dryden's cousin Swift. 
Everybody knows Heine's great lines :— 
Kennst du die Hille des Dante nicht, 
w ? 

en er Dichter hinei 

kann kein Gott 


“mentioned by the Innominato are to be taken in their plain mean- 
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Kein Gott, kein Heiland, erlist ihn je 
Aus diesen sengenden Flammen. 
Nimm dich in Acht, dass wir dich nicht 
Zu solcher Hille verdammen. 

But Heine, who could write thus, never really enshrined any 
one in the singing flames of his own imagination, and Déllinger 
and Freiligrath and the rest are hardly smirched by his scorn. 
Is there any young person of genius about who has the stuff of an 
Absalom and Achitophel or a Legion Club in him, if not exactly of 
an Inferno? It is really (from the purely literary point of view 
as well as from the political) to be hoped that there is. We are 
only prose-writers ; we feel no jealousy of him, whosoever he may 
be and whensoever he may appear. It is ours to give him his 
material, his hints, his specification, so to speak. But, after all, 
it may be that even Mr. Gladstone has not reached the end of his 
tether; and it is generally observable that not till the end of the 
tether is reached is the victim taken off into that everlasting 
prison remediless of literature, whence “kann kein Gott mehr 
retten. 


STATE REGULATION OF VICE. 


RS. JOSEPHINE BUTLER, Mr. Stansfeld, and the Ladies’ 
National Association have unquestionably made an impres- 
sion on the British elector. Their topic has a delicious aroma of 
immundity which commends itself to the are taste, and their 
rinciples—amidst many things in politics which are difficult, un- 
interesting or obscure—have the advantage of being completely 
intelligible and of atlording an excellent pabulum for passion and 
enthusiasm. The average citizen, male or female, may be haunted 
by an internal conviction that the intricacies of contemporary 
politics defy all attempts to master them; but the feeblest under- 
standing can be made to see that the existence of the “ unfortu- 
nate” class is but one development of the vast male conspiracy 
against the rights of woman, and that any attempt to regulate it, 
however ostensibly for the benefit of the unfortunates themselves, 
or for the interests of order and decency in the community at 
large, is but an insidious attempt to intensify the degradation of 
a downtrodden sex, and thus, impliedly, to insult and outrage 
virtuous woman and the true principles of morality. Armed with 
this conviction, Mrs. Butler and ber fellow-propagandists direct 
their fiercest denunciations and their most determined assaults 
— any legislation in England, the Colonies, or elsewhere 
which recognizes the existence and the probable continuance of 
the evil, and which aims at coercing it into some measure of 
decorum, concealing it from the public gaze, or preventing the 
occurrence of the physical evils to which it gives rise. In 
England and some of the Colonies, we know, these vindicators 
of women’s privileges have met with a + measure of success, 
Acts have been suspended or repealed which invaded the sacred 
principles that “immorality” is and must ever remain extra legem, 
that “ regulation ” was equivalent to “ connivance,” and that evil- 
doers, who seek their pleasure at the cost of woman’s humiliation, 
must be left to bear the full penalty of their wickedness without 
any of the aids and conveniences which civilization affords 
to the well-conducted portion of the community. British India 
is, as we learn from the proceedings of the meeting of the 
“ Ladies’ National Association for the Suppression of State 
Regulation of Vice,” recently held at Exeter Hall, another of the 
fields which the champions of the feebler half of humanity have 
chosen for their operations, and which they hope to free from the 
baneful influences of a system which, to use Mrs, Butler's phrase 
in her opening speech, “ when legalized becomes a sort of miasma 
which aflects the whole population.” In order to complete the 
tesque absurdity of the occasion several native gentlemen from 
ifferent parts of India graced it by their presence, and the 
inevitable Bengali Baboo—inevitable wherever superficial and 
garrulous sentimentality are paramount—brought the warm 
streams of his congenial rhetoric to swell the tide of indignation 
which will, so several of the speakers announced, before long place 
woman on her lawful eminence and emancipate her, even when 
fallen and erring, from the baneful interference of the police. 
Mrs. Butler was, Miss Helen Taylor informed an appreciative 
audience, the first person to recognize that the question was not 
merely cf national but of world-wide significance; it is, in fact, 
coextensive with woman, and the uprising conscience and intellect 
of woman is speedily to render impossible the continuance of a de- 
gradation which is only intensified by man’s cruel endeavour to 
minimize its indecency and attenuate its horrors. Miss Cass's 
misadventure was quoted as a striking instance of what woman, 
as a sex, will be called to endure so long as State- tion, 
thrown into a concrete form in the person of the obnoxious 
Endacott, is allowed to superintend her proceedings, reputable or 
the reverse, and to interfere with her inalienable rights of “ soli- 
Citation,” if she chooses to solicit. 

The champions of causes such as this have always one advantage, 
which tells strongly in their favour, and which, as in the present 
instance, to a large degree accounts for their success, and that is 
the reluctance of pure-minded and decent people to discuss a 
nauseous subject and to handle the statistics on which any 
argument concerning it must be based. Even the enthusiasm of 
Mr. Stansfeld—fanatic as he has been—is giving way, and he is 
driven to confess that his responsibilities as protagonist of un- 
restricted immorality have devolved upon @ younger and more 


vigorous controversialist. The topic is in the highest degree 
repulsive, melancholy, humiliating. Everybody who thinks and 
feels aright must sympathize in Mrs. Butler's desire to see woman 
all that she should be—the type of innocence and purity, the 
encourager of virtue in a less virtuous sex, the crown and ornament. 
of domestic happiness. Every one deplores that the condition of 
the world and of modern society should be such that large classes. 
of women in every country should be the mere ministrants to 
human passion, and should be earning a degraded livelihood by 
these unholy ministrations. Let us hope that in some future zon 
such things may cease to be. In the meanwhile the question 
which rational people have to solve, and which Mrs. Butler and 
the Ladies’ Association resolutely refuse to take into account, is 
whether more good than harm is done by placing this unfortunate 
class under supervision and control, in defining the conditions as 
to public decorum under which the vocation may be pursued 
with least offence to society, and in particular ae pre- 
cautions of a sanitary nature against the system ming the 
source, as it most easily may, of a class of dangerous and, in many 
cases, hereditary maladies, It is no answer to such a question to 
declaim about the sanctity of woman, the inequitable privileges of 
man, and the obligation of a religious Legislature to refrain from 
touching the unholy thing. The question must be decided by 
facts, bearing on two branches of the inquiry—tirst, can the con- 
trol be so exercised as not to involve degradation and oppressi 
on the class immediately concerned; second, are the effects of 
such control salutary as regards the public at large. On these 
points, as regards the working of the system in England, a mass 
of trustworthy information has been collected ; and the evidence, 
with wholly insignificant exceptions, points in the direction of 
proving that no hardship or oppression or degradation need, if due 
precautions are observed, be involved, and that the material 
results of the system, as regards the community at large, are in 
the highest degree salutary. To these facts the British Legislature, 
coerced by constituencies which the Ladies’ National Association 
has educated up to the necessary pitch of sentimental scrupulosity, 
has determined to shut its eyes, and a loathsome disease, whose 
results can never be foretold, and whose pronounced tendency is 
to become hereditary, is left to extend its baneful influences, un- 
restricted by measures which experience has demonstrated to be 
sufficient to eliminate it altogether, or, at any rate, to reduce it to 
insignificant proportions. The old Judzan rule that the sins of 
the fathers shall be visited upon the children is maintained by the 
British Legislature in the nineteenth century in all its pristine 
severity, and several thousands of luckless children, born every 
— to lives of suffering and disease, attest the beneficence of Mrs. 

utler’s endeavours for the elevation of her sex and the improve- 
ment of the species, 

We do not propose on the present occasion to consider the 
English statistics; they are, and have long been allowed by all 
impartial judges to be, beyond dispute. As regards India, 
however, the figures are less familiar, and the experience of 
the last few years has been such as to bring out several results 
with a distinctness that amounts to demonstration. The subject 
is necessarily one which greatly engages the attention of the 
Indian authorities, as the health of the European army—57,000 
strong, composed in a large measure of young men, to whom 
marriage is forbidden—is largely influenced by the degree in 
which the existing conditions of the garrisons and their surround- 
ings favour the increase or diminution of the diseases in question. 
There are two Acts which govern the matter—one providing for 
supervision in cantonments throughout the country, the other 
sanctioning a somewhat more stringent control in the Presidency 
towns. In both cases the law was at one time enforced with 
some exactness; in both there has been, from different causes, a 
temporary suspension of its operation. The results have in either 
instance been remarkable, and deserve detailed consideration. 

We will deal first with the garrisons scattered throughout the 
various cantonments of British India, In these we are con- 
fronted with the disagreeable fact that the annual admission ratio 
for diseases of this nature has increased from rates ranging between 
166 and 196 per mille in the early years of the decade 1870-79, 
to a ratio of 270 per mille in 1883, 293 in 1884, and 342 in 1835— 
in other words, that at present more than a third of the entire 
European force goes into hospital in the course of the year for 
diseases of this nature. Of the character of the increase 
itis enough to say that the increase in the severest and 
most dangerous class of disease has been fully propor 
tionate to the general increase. This serious change for the 
worse is accounted for by several causes. For one thing the 
army, under existing tions, is younger, the proportion of 
men under twenty-four having risen from 39°8 cent. in 1871 
to 47°8 per cent, in 1885, In the next place the ion of 
married men in the rank and file is less, Caving sunk Sites II per 
cent. in 1871 to 5 per cent. in 1885, a change which is estimated 
to account for 11 per mille of the present admissions, Another 
cause suggested is the increased number of raw troops, inex- 

rienced in the ways of the country, who are now annually 

ught to India, The more frequent movement of troops of late 
years is believed to have had a like effect ; while the increase is, 
with greater plausibility, in part attributed to a relaxation 
of the existing precautionary regulations, which has of late years 
become the fashion with the authorities. Such being the iacts, 
the Government determined to test the e of these precau- 
tions, and for this purpose ordered their entire suspension through- 
out the year 1885 in ten different garrisons, aggregating about 
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13,000 men. The result of the experiment was that, after 
eliminating all other causes of increase, 130 men in every thousand 
became diseased, who would, but for the suspension of the rules, 
have remained in good health, and that, assuming the suspension 
to have been extended to the whole European army, the loss 
occasioned would have been represented by 149.000 days of in- 
efficiency. These figures have, of course, a very serious significance 
to the authorities who are ible for maintaining the European 
force as an eflicient instrument of warfare, all the more serious 
from the experience, recorded on the highest military authority, 
that “fully two-thirds of those who imbibe the disease are invalided 


within five years.” It is needless to say that, upon the result of | p 


the experiment becoming known, the Government of India at 
once directed its discontinuance, and recurred to the policy of 
precautionary tion previously in force. 
In Calcutta statistics enable us to trace the effects on 
the garrison of the introduction of the Act and of its sus- 
ion. The Act was introduced in 1869, and the ratio of 
om in the garrison stationed in the city fell in the course 
of the next few years from 25 per cent. in 1868 to 7, 8, and 
9 per cent. in the middle of the decade 1870-9, and to 8 per 
cent in 1881. In the same period the ratio of the severer 
forms of the disease fell from 10 per cent. to 1°4 cent. in the 
middle of the decade, and 1°7 per cent for 1880. In 1881 Lord 
Ripon sanctioned the suspension of the Act in half of Calcutta, 
a in 1883 throughout the whole city. The resuits of this 
measure may be seen in the figures for 1884, when the general 
ratio of disease had increased from 7:4 per cent. to 58°14 per cent., 
and its severer forms from 1°3 per cent. to 30°24. other words, 
the disease, in its severer and more dangerous forms, bad been 
tically extirpated ; an abandoment of the means of coercion 
Poa resulted, in the course of a few years, in a state of things in 
which more than half the garrison e, ina single year, sub- 
ject to the disease, and almost a third of the garrison to its 
severer form. 
With fi such as these before us it is difficult to preserve 
towards Mrs. Butler and her confederates the courtesy due to 
intentions, however perverted. Their meddlesome senti- 
mentality has induced Parliament to arrest a most useful measure 
and inflict a substantial injury on the army in England. In India 
the same feminine reluctance to look facts fairly in the face has 
wrought a like result. The hosannas of Bengalee admirers 
assured Lord Ripon that he was achieving a high effort of states- 
manship when he “emancipated” the unfortunates of Calcutta 
from the sanitary control which kept them from creating a 
physical pestilence. The condition of the city has now be- 
come a scandal, which the inhabitants are urgently beseeching 
the Government to mitigate, The fact that upwards of 14,000 cases 
of the disease, at the ratio of 31 per mille of the inhabitants, are 
annually treated in the public institutions of the city, certainly 
appears to favour their contention that the suspension of the Act 
was a lamentable blunder, and that its re-enforeement is impera- 
tively necessary. Whatever may be the case in England, it is 
difficult to conceive a more monstrous piece of folly and inhumanity 
than the proposal to abandon in India the precautions which are 
essential to preserve the European army from maladies dreadful in 
nature and amount, The necessities of our administration oblige 
us to keep in India a force of 50,000 or 60,000 young men in the 
earliest prime of life, and to refuse them permission to marry. 
They are surrounded by classes whose hereditary trade it is to 
minister to the requirements of men so circumstanced. These 
classes can, rience has shown, be s ised and controlled 
without hardship, degradation, or oppression. The effect of such 
supervision and control has been to reduce a dreadful class of 
diseases to a minimum. Does Mr. Stansfeld, as an administrator 
of practical seenmenne, really mean that, in the face of its experi- 
ence, the British Government is bound to refrain from all u- 
tionary coercion, and to leave the thousands of lads, whom it 
rts every year to the plains of India. to reap the full reward 
of their infirmity and inexperience? But if he does not mean this, 
why does he take his stand in the assembly of silly women who 
outrage the decencies of their sex by the — discussion of topics 
which were better left sub silentio, and who, on a fantastic theory 
and under the guise of a superfine morality, conduct a successful 
¢tusade against ical reforms, which experience has shown to 
be possible of achi t and beneficent in result ? 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


"PeE collection of pictures belonging to the National Portrait 
Gallery is still housed in temporary quarters at the Bethnal 
Green Museum, and there seems little ground for hoping that it 
will soon be removed to a permanent home of its own. There is 
no reason for regretting that the inhabitants of East London 
should have ample opportunity for making acquaintance with the 
national portraits, from which so many lessons in history and 
biography can be so pleasantly learned. But it is inly dis- 
nting to be informed by the last annual Report of the 

tees of the National Portrait Gallery that the attractions of 

the Bethnal Green Museum do not seem to have been increased 
the presence of the portraits; for the number of visitors to the 
useum was less in the year 1886 tian in the two previous years 
when the pictures were not there, and this does not speak so well 


for the intelligence and desire for instruction to be found ryan | 
the a of the Bethnal Green Museum as one would wi 
to be the case, The only intimation afforded by the Treasury, 
with whom, of course, all effective action in the matter rests, as 
to the future of the Portrait Gallery, is that the question of a 
new site “ will not be lost sight of”; and with this the public 
must presumably be content for the present. 

It is highly satisfactory, however, to find that under their exist- 
ing want of funds and of proper means for exhibiting their trea- 
sures, the Trustees have during the past year acquired either by 
gift or purchase some fourteen or fifteen very valuable additional 
ictures. Among the most important of these may be mentioned 
a likeness of John Stuart Mill, and a portrait of the Duke of New- 
castle, the statesman of the last century, who was a signal example 
of the truth of the saying, “Quam parva sapientid regitur mundus!” 
and did not know, according to Smollett, that Cape Breton was 
an island. The portrait by Samuel Laurence of Lord Chief Baron 
Pollock, in full judicial costume, has been added to the many other 

rtraits of eminent judges, most of which were given by the 
Society of Serjeants’ Inn upon its dissolution a few years ago. 

William Wilberforce, the distinguished philanthropist, and Mrs, 
Mountain, the popular singer and actress, happen to come together 
next in the list of recent acquisitions. Piozzi, the musician whose 
marriage with Mrs. Thrale made so much stir in its day, is repre- 
sented in a portrait by Nathaniel Dance, R.A. On his own merits 
he would seem to be hardly entitled to be admitted to the com- 
pany of distinguished Englishmen, For he was an Italian 

irth, and, although eminent both as an instrumental and v 
performer, would hardly of himself command that instant 
nition of merit which is wisely required by the rules first laid 
down by the late Lord Stanhope. But he was naturalized asa 
British subject at a time when an Act of Parliament was required 
for the purpose; and jure wroris, at least, his presence in the 
Gallery is amply justified. Many people will like to see what the 
man was ly like who captivated the affections of the lively 
widow, occasioned so much disturbance among her old friends, 
and excited so much gossip about an affair which in reality only 
concerned the parties to it themselves. 

An interesting picture of two well-known Cavaliers, by William 
Dobson, has been ted to the Gallery, and represents Lords ~ 
Newport and Goring. The Report mentions that a similar picture 
at Northwick Hall is there called “Prince Maurice and Prince 
Rupert,” by Van Dyck. Another at Knole is named by Walpole 
as “Lord Goring and Endymion Porter,” and has also been 
called “‘ Vandyke and Lord Gowrie.” Other additions are ——_ 
of the late Viscount Cardwell, by George Richmond; of William 
Hunt, the water-colour painter; and of Sir John Barrow, for 
so long a time known as Secretary to the Admiralty and as the 
= promoter of Arctic research. A portrait, by Sir Thomas 

wrence, of Henry Dundas, Viscount Melville, who in Pitt's 
time virtually governed Scotland and India, has been bought for 
211., a cheap purchase enough—expende Hannibalem. A portrait 
painted and signed by Gainsborough, of the fourth Duke of 

ford (ob. 1771), has been acquired from the Blenheim collec- 
tion, at a far larger, but still very moderate, price. Names follow 
each other in the list of new pictures with as little in common as 
if they were alphabetically in a biographical dictionary. 
There come next, Samuel Rogers, the banker-poet, of social cele- 
brity, r Ae Phillips, R.A.; the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, by 
Roger North, painted in 1 ir Peter , an uired for 
an modest sum ; Sir Robert Peel, 
and George Washington. 

It will thus be seen that in their tem 
authorities of the National Portrait Galle 
and have made the most of their slender pecuniary resources ; 
while the number of important presents and bequests made to the 
Gallery sustains the expectation that larger additions will be 
annually made in this way whenever a proper building shall be 
provided for their reception. 


difficulties the 
ave not been inactive, 


THE TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION BILL. 


Nae genesis of the Government Bill on Technical Instruction 
is not far to seek. The proposed measure is in its main lines 
identical with the Draft Bill formulated by Dr. H. Orosskey, a 
prominent member of the Birmingham School Board, and printed 
m an appendix to the last volume of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Education. Any one who will be at the pains to 
wade through Dr. Crosskey’s voluminous evidence before the Com- 
missioners may satisfy himself of the sentiments with which that 
gentleman regards the voluntary schools. His soul burns within 
him to smite them hip and thigh from Land's End to Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. In his Draft Bill he has forged one weapon more to be 
applied with the vigour of an educational Mucklewrath to the 
hewing in pieces of the Scarlet Lady of Voluntaryism. In advo- 
cating its introduction Dr. Crosskey acts after his kind; he sees 
that it makes for his general objects, universal Board schools 
and education purged of religion. But that so notable a plank 
in the Birmingham platform should be adopted by a Conser- 
vative Government, and pressed to a conclusion at the fi 

of a Session, while s Commission of its own appointment, s 
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and about to make its report, isa matter for some wonder. It 
would seem to point to a combination of receptivity and sciolism 
in the Education Department as at present constituted, which, to 
say the least, is a little disquieting. 

The features of the Bill now before Parliament most open to 
objection are mainly. two:—1. The selection of the School Board 
as the “local authority ” for the providing or subsidizing of tech- 
nical schools or classes. 2. The handing over the administration 
of the Act to the Department of Science and Art at South 
Kensington. The first observation to be made on the limitation of 
the Bill to School Board districts (the case of boroughs not under 
School Boards may be left out of the account) is that the whole 
area of the country which is for educational pu under School 
Attendance Committees is thereby to be left outin thecold. Smug 
commercial England and smart manufacturing England are to revel 
in a Pactolus of rates, augmented by grants, no rivulet of which 
is to reach the parched moiety of agricultuural England. And 
yet there are branches of technical instruction of which the child 
of the labourer stands sorely in need, and at least one among the 
twenty-five science subjects from which the towns are, under the 
Bill, to pay their money and take their choice—Principles of 
Agriculture—is directly applicable to the lot of the much-neglected 
Hodge. Perbaps Mr. Jesse Collings may be induced in this matter 
to come to the relief of his horny-handed and long-suffering friends. 
It is enouzh in passing from this head of remark to say that the 
present Bill faithfully follows all the precedents of our educa- 
tional legislation of giving to those who have and denying to 
those who have not. 

But within the area of School Board districts how will the Bill 
work? Among other ways, to the advantage, as its supporters 
allege, of voluntary schools in those districts. They point to the terms 
of subsection (@) of section 4, which runs as follows:—“ A ‘local 
authority’ may make such arrangements as to the local authority 
seem expedient for supplementing by technical instruction the in- 
struction given in any public elementary school in its district.” 
‘There is a plausible vagueness in this provision, but the question 
is, will the local authority make arrangements to subsidize out of 
the rates denominational schools? One is inclined to rub one’s 
eyes, and wonder whether the battle which raged over the 25th sec- 
tion of the Education Act of 1870 is a dream. As @ timely 
reminder that we are not yet in a millennium of local authorities 
divested of sectarian animosity and prepared to distribute their 
favours impartially all round, a letter addressed by the Vice~ 
Chairman of the Reading School Board to one of the daily papers 
is not without signiticance, the significance of the proverbial 
straw exposed to the wind. In that letter, the provision on 
which the Government rely for admitting voluntary schools to the 
benefit of the Bill is denounced as a blot and blemish that must be 
removed before it passes into law. It will not be forgotten that 
when the late Mr. Forster, in the first draft of his Education Bill, 
proposed that. voluntary schools should be subsidized out of 
the rates, he insisted that, if such aid were given to any 
school, it should be given to all. The present Bill contains no 
such guarantee of impartiality, but leaves the local authority to 

ick and choose its beneficiaries, which it may be confidently 
predicted will consist exclusively of Board schools. The result 
will be such an addition to the already potent attraction of those 
institutions as will sweep the voluntary schools of their most 
advanced scholars. It suits Mr. Goschen to minimize the number 
of these scholars, but it is not only a loss of numbers that is 
threatened, but the loss of prestige which attends on decapitation. 
With Board schools furnished with a showy so-called technical top 
class, it is idle to suppose that the highest standards of the volun- 
tary schools will not troop thither. And if, as Mr. Mundella 
desires, the qualifying standard be lowered to the Fifth, the number 
of children to be seduced from the voluntary schools by the 
blandishments of science will be increased more than fourfold. On 
the other hand, there is another class of institutions which run 
risk of depletion from the competition which the Bill will elicit— 
namely, the endowed secondary schools. When a middle-class 
parent's choice lies between the modern side of a grammar school, 
at a tuition fee of 6/. or 8/., and the advantage of unlimited 
science teaching, at the expense of the ratepayer, for a payment 
of 6d. a week, it is not very difficult to foresee the destination of 
his young hopeful. By way of facilitating the process of depleting 
the grammar schools, words are inserted in subsection (3) of the 
4th section admitting to the benefit of the technical school 
or class, not only boys who have passed the Sixth Standard, but 
boys who have p an “examination equivalent thereto.” 
A boy who has passed the Sixth Standard is presumably the child 
of relatively poor parents—at least he must have been in an ele- 
mentary po By but by the juggle of an “ equivalent. examina- 
tion,” conducted by some unknown and unauthorized agency, and 
influenced probably by the predilections of the teacher or the 
pressure brought to bear upon him p tren parents, a side- 
door is opened to the admission into the rate-maintained technical 
school of any number of the sons of the wealthy tradesman and 
the opulent manufacturer. This is precisely what has happened 
in_ the newly-started Technical Schools of Paris, which, though 
gratuitous, are already to a great extent monopolized by the well- 
to-du middle classes. 

It argues a robust faith in the capacity of South Kensington to 
rise to any and every occasion that the Government should gravely 
propose to place the working of one of the most intricate and 
thorny problems in elemen education in the hands of a 
department which, so far as the conditions of that problem are 


concerned, is without knowledge or experience, and, if the 
visions of the Bill should be generally adopted, without he 
adequate staff for carrying them into effect. We wonder if i 
has ever occurred to the Vice-President of the Council—a seco: 
Ollivier for the light heart with which he plunges into revolu- 
tionary change—to estimate the increase which will be needed to 
the three or four Inspectors, which is all thatthe Department of 
South Kensington at present musters, and the cost of that increase 
to the taxpayer. It will hardly do to fling grants between 3/. 
and 4/. a head among the new science schools of the local authorit 
without seeing that they are properly earned and applied. Then, if 
the urban districts are to be covered with a system of newfangled 
secondary schools, at least they should be provided on some sound 
statistical basis, and subject to an effective control. Questions of 
school population, of school supply, of transfers, of loans, these are 
matters with which the Education Department is always dealing, 
which it has at its finger’s ends. Yet all this responsible function 
of criticism and control is transferred bya stroke of the Ministerial 
pen to a department which is entirely unfamiliar with such details, 
which does not even possess the machinery for dealing with them. 
Apparently the object is to make things pleasant all round. The 
local authority gains a free hand, South Kensington a fresh field 
for its costly and vicious system of “ — for results,” while- 
the Education Department washes its hands of the whole concern. 
Perhaps the most curious provision in the whole Bill is that which- 
retrospectively legalizes the Minutes of the Science and Art De-’ 
partment in force at the passing of the Act (section 5, subsec- 
tion 3), Minutes concocted by successive departmental chiefs and: 
never individually ratified by Parliament. 

There is a touch of —- the omission, after all, from the 
scope of the Bill of that which nine persons out of ten mean when. 
they speak of technical instruction—manual training in the use of 
tools. As technical instruction is defined to be anything which 
South Kensington is pleased to consider as such, we may look with 
confidence to that quarter for additions to its curriculum, calcu~ 
lated, in the language of the Bill, to “ supplement” the instruction 
given in elementary schools, : 


SUNDRIES, 


is an admirable game for a party of family men. 
player is supplied with a sheet of paper and a pencil, and he 
is requested to imagine that the letter 2 represents a 1-200th 


of his income. The object of the game is to write down a list of 


the various items that absorb his income, placing as accurately as 
possible the proper number of vs after each item, or items before 
each 2, as the case may be, until 200 rs appear on the paper. The 
players whose wives admit that their calculations are perfectly 
correct are declared winners, Men who do not know the gross 
amounts of either their incomes or their annual expenditures are 
ineligible as players. We cannot say that we have yet seen the 
game played, or heard of its being played (it might be rather 
personal), but we should imagine that most men would begin by 
entering their wife’s pin-money; that they would then make a 
rush for the butcher; and, having disposed of him, remember the 
stables, The latter is a large subject, larger, indeed, than the 
player might suppose when calculating the number of zs to- 
ut down to it. The wine bills and the beer bills would seldom 
forgotten, and servants’ wages would be an obvious item; 
while clothes, rent (if any), household which we fancy 
would be estimated at a round but moderate figure—the gardens, 
the boys’ mere and the annual outing or outings, would be 
easily remembered. Neither charities nor savings, when savi 
there are, would be likely to be omitted. Some players might 
think of half-a-dozen other items, and forget a few of those we 
have mentioned ; a good player would naturally remember more 
and a bad one less; but, if they played fairly, the majority would 
certainly avail themselves of that important and highly convenient 


item—Sundries, Now we make no secret whatever of the manner ‘ 


in which we spend our income, Wes’ it on sundries, reservi 

a small portion for the butcher, &c. So do most ple if they 
would but admit it; and it is far better to be honest and to 
acknowledge this fact to oneself, if to no one else, The question 
is, “* What are sundries?” 

We wonder whether every living statesman who has filled the 
post of Chancellor of the Exchequer knows theamount of his ave: 
annual expenditure at his draper’s, apart from his own, his wife's, 
or his children’s clothing. What does he spend on blankets, 
muslin curtains, towels, sheets, furniture-lace, linings, house- 
flannel, dusters, table-linen, pantry and kitchen cloths, &c.? How 
many 2's would he allow to cover this class of expense? Would 
he consider three enough, or four too many? Uould he be in- 
duced to believe that occasionally, if not frequently, his draper’s 
bill for mere household sundries exceeds a quarter of the amount 
of his butcher's bill itself? Relatively, again, to this butcher's 
bill—which men are apt to regard as the main item of household 
experditure—by how much do they imagine that it exceeds the 
cost of fish, game, and poultry in the course of the year? We 
could assure them that in many cases, if twelve zs represent the 
former, six would be faster for the latter. The laundry 
expenses, too, be the washing done at home or elsewhere, generall 
run away with four or five zs, Added to the cost of coal of 
wood, they would rival the total sum paid to the butcher, in some 
establishments, Then, even where landlord's repairs are paid for 
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some one else, the cost of minor builder's tinkerings, ventilating- 
pes, plumber’s, painter's, decorator’s, carpenter’s,and upholsterer’s 
work, make up a sundry which would astonish many people, even 
in a house which has the reputation of being in perfect order. 
Two, three, or even four xa would go for this inno time. One of 
the heaviest bills of a “sundry character” is the ironmonger’s, 


The repairs, the ta the lamp glasses, the twine, the new 
endiess, 


What would people living in a town suppose that a man living 
in a country-house of moderate size would spend annually on such 
a sey | sundry as the railway-carriage of goods pom | horses ? 
Would they consider from 20/. to 50l. a high estimate? If they 
were to live in the country, they would find it a very serious 
sundry ; nor would they only have to py for the carriage of their 
own goods, for the charge for many things sent to their guests 
would almost unavoidably be entered in their own monthly 
accounts. If horses and carriages are bought and sold, or moved 
about for any other purpose, the railway account increases pro- 
digiously, as men living far from London who job their carriage- 
horses from that metropolis (and say how it is to return a 
horse when he has anything the matter with him and get another 
down the next day) find out to their cost. 

There are few things about which the average man is more 
ignorant than groceries, which he considers little, if anything, 
more than asundry. If he had to give an account of his steward- 
ship, he would be sorely puzzled to say how much he spent every 
year on lemons, sugar, sardines, soap, Palmatine, essences, currants, 
raisins, gelatine, isinglass, hearth-stones, sauces, tea, coffee, black 
lead, preserved fruits, soda, anchovies, pearl-barley, curry-powder, 
matches, emery-paper, and the endless odds and ends that make 
up one of the heaviest of household bills. “Only the grocers,” 
says the family man, considering them beneath his notice; but 
from zrxx to 2rrzxrzxx will not be too much to put after the 
word grocer, to say nothing of the green one. Many men are not 
much more learned on the subject of bakers, despising the hole 
which “ fancy breads” make in their ts. Are not all such 
things sundries, and therefore contemptible? To turn from things 
material to things intellectual, we have heard a man boast that he 
never spends much on books, and we know that he prides himself 
on refraining from éditions de luxe and heavy literature; but 
there is his subscription of four guineas to his library, to begin 
with, and about a couple more guineas for carriage to add to it, 
and his bookseller’s and newsman’s bills are swelled with such 
little sundries as The Racing Calendar, Ruff’s Guide, Red Books, 
Blue Books, Peerages, stationery—a very heavy item—foolscap 
paper, shilling squibs and novels, new writing-sets for bedrooms 

sitting-rooms, diaries and pocket-books, invitation and visiting 
cards, labels, playing-cards, and the subscriptions for news- 
papers, journals, and ines. Of course everybody re- 
members the subscriptions to his clubs, but they are “a mere 
‘nothing,” and more necessary than his daily bread. We have, 
however, known a man to forget his liveries in estimating his 
annual expenses, although they came to zzz. Very many people, 
again, never notice how much they pay every year to make up for 
the china and glass which is broken in their establishments—a far 
larger sundry than might be supposed. Men do not need to be 
reminded that smoking is expensive, and they may be unlikely 
to underestimate their wine-bills; but we think that they rarely 
comprehend the full cost of their stables. The amount of little 
sundries ordered by the groom at rs’ and chemists’ alone 
comes to a fair trifle—such little matters, for instance, as soft soap, 
common soap, dips, balls, linseed, matches, ointments, powders, 
and so on. at saddler’s the — “ finest 
large Turke: ec sponges,” combs, ms, waterproofs, 
brushes, eaitien this, sewing that, and new-lining the other, 
make the normal condition of affairs so bad that the occasional 
necessity of a new saddle, some new horse-clothing, or, still worse, 
a new set of harness is next door to ruin, Yet the saddler's bill 
is a comparative s in stable expenses. So is the “ something 
that wants doing to the drains”; so is the vet.’s account; and 
much the same may be said of such minor items as a load of 
carrots, some fine sand, a new boiler for the cleaning-room, a new 
kind of manger, fresh tiles for the boxes—in fact, all those little 
stable requisites which “ won't cost much.” 

The garden is a heavy main expense; but here, too, sundries 
have a way of asserting themselves without our being aware of it. 
When we calculate that our gardens cost us so mucha year, do we 
always recollect ordering these flowers or those plants at such and 
such a nurseryman’s, or at some horticul show? Do we 
never forget the expensive gravel for the walks, and the cost of 
its carting, or the new rai or the ornamental iron gate at 
the end of the terrace, or the new pits, or the patent “ pea- 
guards,” or the “ Desideratum” heating apparatus, or any of the 
sundry extras t last year, which cannot well be estimated in 
the usual cost of our gardens? As we have already said, the ex- 
pense of a tour, a visit to a watering-place, or any outing of that 
sort, is easily ascertained, as large lump sums have to be drawn 
from the banker's for the purpose; to some extent the same may 
be said of a cruise in a yacht ; but the total cost of a shooting in 
Scotland is not quite so easily calculated, while the taking of a 

for the season in London leads to more sundries than perhaps 
any other form of expenditure. Without doubt a resident in the 
Country who goes up to London for three months spends nearly as 
much “ pocket-money” during that time as a Londoner of equal 
means would ia thet particular form throughout the whole 


year. What is the use of taki 
tend to enjoy yourself? reasons the three-months man. hy be 
penny wise and pound foolish? And to what a changing of tive~ 
pound notes this logic conduces ! 

The fees of professional men are obviously sundries. Such 
thi cannot be classified under fish, flesh, fowl, or any other 

expenditure. But there are few occasions in life when. 
two guineas seem such “a mere matter of form” as when they 
glide from our palms into those of a celebrated physiciaa; there- 
are few little accounts which surprise us more than the “ 'l'’o pro- 
fessional attendance and medicines ” of the doctor or apothecary, 
who we imagined had not been in our house for twelve months ;. 
and there are few missives more provocative of strong language ~ 
than the i incomprehensible bill which comes, when least 
expected, “ With Messrs. Tape, Vellum, & Codicil’s compliments,” 
Then we had plumed ourselves on our economy in giving up, at 
the last moment, our intention of building a new wing to our 
house. It certainly was a grand act of self-denial, but we were 
plucky and did it. And now comes in a bill of a hundred 
guineas from our architect for plans and specifications, It is- 
positively preposterous! It may be so; but it must be paid, 
nevertheless; and under what heading can we put it except. 
Sundries ? 

We did not take up the great subject of Sundries with any 
intention of moralizing; but this much we will venture to say. 
When parents are calculating the allowances which they propose 
to make to their children about to marry, when they are estimating 
the amount that their offspring ought to spend on eatables,. 
drinkables, rent, clothes, &c., let us implore them to put down a 
liberal sum for sundries. It may safely be said that a provision 
for sundries is the wisest of all forethought. We are inclined to. 
think that more people have been ruined by sundries than by any 
form of magnificent expenditure. If it were not for sundries how 
rich we should all be! As it is, how poor they make us! It 
may be true that trade is improving; but to whatever extent it 
improves, there will always be a proportionate increase in i 
to rob us of our superfluous wealth, 


THE DECADENCE OF DISSENT. 


WE. called attention a year or two to the statistics of the- 
leading Nonconformist bodies in England, as illustrated 
the reports of their annual meetings, which showed in nearl 
cases a decrease in the number of members and of p 
of worship. It must be remembered that the question has o 
ctical importance in view of the aggressive tactics of the 
Liberation Society and its friends, the strength of whose case— 
valeat quantum—depends on the correctness of the allegation th 
are never tired of repeating as to the relative numbers of Chu 
and Dissent. Since Mr. Horace Mann’s so-called religious census 
of 1851 it has been the fashion with this party to represent the 
Established Church as comprising at the outside not more tham 
half the population of the country ; it is sometimes even suggested 
not more than a third. But to this misrepresentation, as it clearly 
is, there is a twofold reply. In the first place, the religious. 
census of 1851, which wasconducted not directly and under authority 
of the Act of Parliament, but by the arbitrary method of counting 
heads at the two principal services on a specified Sunday, was- 
practically a farce. We are not imputing any dishonest intention. 
to the registrar or, speaking generally, to the Nonconformist 
ministers concerned, h a good deal was certainly said at the 
time about the special machinery of various kinds employed to 
fill their chapels on that particular Sunday. But, without dwell- 
ing on that point, it is manifest on the face of it that no reliance 
can be placed on statistics acquired in this arbitrary and casual 
manner. And it is not uncharitable to assume that a conviction 
of the uncertainty of the result, to say the least, has had some- 
thing to do with the steady and ul resistance offered by 
the Nonconformist section of the Liberal party to the inclusion of 
a direct religious enumeration—which souk alone be relied upon— 
in any subsequent census. But it is not only because the returns 
of the religious census of 1851 are felt to be unreliable that 
objections are raised by those immediately concerned to the 
employment of a safer process which might disclose a less favour- 
able result.. They can hardly fail to be also aware that, sup- 
posing the relative numbers of Church and Dissent had been 
what they are said to have been at that date, a census taken 
now would present all the more startling revelation of the change- 
which has since occurred. For a change there assuredly has been,. 
and one which, as we intimated just now, may be proved by 
statistics the Nonconformists cannot hesitate to accept ; 
confitentem reum. It is true indeed that there are more than two- 
hundred sects in England, with registered places of worship, but. 
most of them are very small, The really important communities. 
with their subdivisions may be counted on the fi and it was 
of these and their decaying condition that we spoke on a former 
occasion. The evidence then adduced has now been reinforced 
as regards what, although the most recent, is considerably the 
largest as well as the most important of these communities, and 
the facts put on record by its leading authorities, as well as their 
way of regarding them, are in more ways than one remarkable. 
There are five divisions of Wesleyanism, but the original body of 
Wesleyan Methodists includes over double the number of ministers 
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-and nearly double the number of members of all the rest put 


—. There are projects afloat for the reunion of some or 
of these divided sections; but the inherent “dissidence of 
Dissent” has hitherto proved an insuperable obstacle, and we 
were not surprised to find the Wesleyan organ complaining that 
the recent debate at Manchester on the reconciliation of the “ New 
Connexion” with the mother community had an air of unreality 
about it. The New Connexion moreover is the smallest of these 
separate offshoots. 

he debate referred to took place the other day at the annual 
session of the Wesleyan Conference at Manchester, But it is to 
another matter brought into prominence on that occasion that we 
desired to call attention here. The year's returns showed, it is 
reported, a gross falling off of 86 members. The total numbers 
according to this year’s Whitaker are 437,028, and although the 
actual decrease is a very small one, this is most literally a case 
where non progredi est regredi, for a community of that size 


-without acquiring any fresh recruits ought to make an ——- 


annual increase with the increase of the population, instead of which 
it has diminished. And the diminution becomes still more con- 
spicuous if we turn from the statistics of membership to the minis- 
terial record. Whitaker gives the number of ministers as 2,206, and 
on this number there is a gross decrease of 66-30 by death and 36 
by retirement—and a net decrease of 37, the additions to the staff 
being only 29. It is clear therefore that there has somehow been 
a very considerable leakage, and indeed the President himself 
noted and deplored the fact. He and other speakers at the Con- 
ference appear to have undertaken to account ee ona J to account 
for it by two circumstances, which they naturally stated in their 
own way, but both of which are unquestionably pertinent and in 
different ways significant. It will be worth while to say a word 
on each of them, Dr. Osborn himself referred to complaints 
which are constantly made of the shortcomings of both local 
ers and class leaders. Local preachers are, we believe, con- 
sidered laymen; they form a kind of intermediate grade through 
which all who wish to become ministers have to pass, though 
many, or rather a great majority, never advance beyond it. 
This at least may be inferred from the enumeration of 15,009 
local or “lay preachers” as against 2,206 ordained ministers. 
An unfavourable verdict on local preachers reflects therefore 
indirectly on Wesleyan pulpit ministrations generally. But the 
strictures on “ leaders” are perhaps still more ominous 
of danger. The local “classes,” consisting properly of about a 
dozen persons each, formed the most characteristic feature of John 
Wesley's new organization. They were his substitute for the 
Catholic confessional, and were held to provide for the due fulfil- 
ment of the Scriptural precept “‘ Confess your faults one to 
another,” the special object of these weekly class meetings being 
the mutual confession of sins. That it is apt to degenerate into a 
mere formality is often asserted and is probable enough ; and partly 
for that, partly for other reasons—one of which may be these 
alleged shortcomings of class Jeaders—the classes are said to be 
widely falling into disuse; at all events, many Wesleyans of the 
younger generation decline to join a class, and there are no means 
of compelling them to do so as a sine qué non of membership. 
Now this silent decay of the class system is a much more serious 
outlook for the future of Wesleyanism than might at first sight 
appear. As we said before, it is the most original and distinc- 
tive characteristic of the whole organization, and experience shows 
that few institutions retain their pristine vigour, if they survive 
at all, when once they have shed their most distinctive element. 
Moreover, besides their directly religious purpose, the classes have 
oved # very powerful instrument for sustaining the active 
interest and esprit de corps of members of the Society. What their 
peculiar dress is, or was, to the Quakers, their class meetings are 
to the Wesleyans. Nobody doubts that Quakerism is decaying; 
it is natural to inquire whether the disclosures made at the 
Manchester Conference portend a similar fate to the younger but 
much larger and more influential community. 

The other point dwelt upon in explanation of this alarming 
leakage was what one minister at the Conference termed the “ un- 
fair influence” exerted by the Church of England in many places, 

ially in the rural districts, It is not very plain what oppor- 
tunities the Church of England has in these days for exerting an 
unfair influence; what was probably meant, and is certainly true, 
is that the Church is far more active and efficient than in former 
days both in towns and villages, and it is notorious that Dissent is 
always strongest where Church influence is feeblest. Wesleyan 
propagandism throve on the sleepy inaction of a Church which 
was currently said to be “ dying of dignity.” A good deal of 
the dignity and almost all sleepiness is gone since then; 
“the dull Pharisee” has found a new energy, and his rivals 
find themselves distanced in the race, In a parish actively 
worked they are likely to be nowhere, and hence the report on 
“Village Methodism ” presented to the Conference draws a gloomy 
picture of the condition of the rural chapels, a great proportion 
of which appear to be in debt, while the ministerial staff, as we 
have seen, is neither abundant nor altogether satisfactory. A 
great many ex-ministers indeed are now ordained clergymen of 
the Church, but of that the report says nothing. The internal 
causes of Wesleyan decay necessarily apply to that sect alone, 
but the reawakened powers of their great rival might be ex- 
pected equally to affect the condition of other Nonconformist 
sects, and this, as we have already shown, is found to be the case. 
The Baptist and Independent reports of the year agree with the 
Wesleyan in reproducing the sorrow/ul tale of former years about 


be 


constant diminution of their resources in men and money. 
And these are the two next largest sects. With such statistics 
and confessions before us the annual increase in the number of 
religious denominations in England, some of them with very queer 
names—such as, to take a few examples almost at random, Don. 
gregation of the Son of the Covenant (established last year), 
Glazebrook Army, Rational Obristians, and Recreative Religion- 


ists—may be regarded with equanimity so far as its on 
the Established Church is concerned. It is pone pen a 
her ranks that they are mainly recruited. Dissent, taken as a 
general designation, is preying on its own vitals. It seems to 
be endowed with a power of almost infinite divisibility, while 
year by year its total forces are diminishing in an inverse ratio 
to the multiplication of the separate atoms. 


DRAMATIC CHRONICLE. 


HE fashion of performing plays in the open air was common 

in the time Italy and in 
those parts of France under the direct influence of the refined 
Courts of the Valois and Medici. Many ruins in the gardens of 
the palaces and villas of Rome, Florence, Genoa, and other 
Italian cities, and hitherto supposed to be parts of Roman amphi- 
theatres, are now discovered to be the remains of the circular seats 
of al fresco theatres of the cingue cento. Some, however, remain 
intact, and none is more remarkable than one in the gardens of 
the fine old Villa Roustan olim Doria at Pegli, not far distant 
from Genoa. Here will be found an amphitheatre of seats covered 
with soft moss, rising to a considerable height, and capable of 
accommodating an audience of several thousands. Immediately 
in front is a stage, consisting of a smooth but slanting lawn of the 
richest grass, here and there crossed by little brooklets, which fall 
over rocks and form tiny cascades edged with tall flags and 
bordered with fern. Two rows of stately trees on either side 
have been clipped so as to form “ wings,” and yet not appear un- 
naturally stitt and formal; and occasional hedgerows of box, 
quaintly cut, are destined to screen the actors from observation 
when off the stage and serve the general purposes of a “green-room,” 
Another still larger al fresco playhouse of this description exists, 
but very much overgrown with weeds, at the magnificent Villa 
Imperiale near Pesaro; and on the Brenta many a once stately 
country residence of the Venetian patricians has its quaint “Teatro 
Diurno,” as such theatres are still called. 

Every Italian city even now has its “ Diurno,” or out-of-doors 
theatre, where plays are enacted in the hot weather. But these 
theatres are now usually constructed of very prosaic iron and 
zinc, and with a perfectly appointed stage, with curtain and 
all complete, Here sometimes of a summer's evening, with 
stars shining brightly above, a large audience will assemble to 
hear Salvini as Othello or Rossi as Hamlet, and Ristori or 
La Duse in some fine old Italian tragedy. ut this class of 
theatre is quite distinct from the Arcadian theatres of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, which had no 
curtain, and admitted of no change of scene. In Scott's St. 
Ronan's Well there is a description of the exhibition of 
“dramatic pictures” from the Midsummer Night's Dream. 
“A little wilderness, surrounded by a beautiful piece of the 
smoothest turf, and closely bounded by high hedges, was selected 
as the most proper stage for the exhibition of the intended 
dramatic picture.” Just such a spot was chosen last week in 
the gardens of Pope's Villa, Twickenham, for the production 
of the same enchanting piece which so delighted the guests at 
St. Ronan’s, and scandalized good Mistress Blower. ‘I'he scene 
was one of infinite charm. The play was very skilfully com- 
yer and Mendelssohn’s music, admirably executed by a small 

ut efficient orchestra under the lead of M. Auguste van Biene, 
needed only to have been screened from view to have been perfect. 
The acting was in general commendable, and the parts of ‘L'itania, 
Puck, and Bottom were played with rare spirit and evident 
appreciation of the text. It would be difficult, indeed, to imagine 
amore graceful representative of the fairy queen than was Miss 
Kate Vaughan, with her light and airy figure, her auburn tresses, 
and her gauzy draperies of the palest pink. Equally fascinating 
was Miss Norreys as Puck, the very incarnation of that “ pretty 
pang? with silver pines: and 4 head-dress of maidenhair fern, 
now leaping nimbly among the long grasses, as the ite 
hurries to “put a guile round earth,’ now 
in the branches of the trees, or crouching, “all ears and eyes, 
among the ferns. Miss Norreys was ever alert, capering, and 
capricious, a fairy in size, in ringing sweetness of voice, and 
motion. Mr, G. A. Sala, ad- 
mirably ‘ e up,” and quite irrecognizable as Bottom, gave & 
most scholarly reading of the part, marred only by the intso- 
duction of an unnecessary stammer; but here he evidently obeys 
an ancient tradition, known also, by the way, to the late Mr. Phelps. 
He understood his text, and never once emphasized the wrong 
word, as was the case with all his companions, Miss Vaughan 
and Miss Norreys alone excepted. Both Miss Fortescue, as Hermia, 
and Miss Dorothy Dene, as Helena, looked picturesque in their 
sweeping Grecian robes; but neither lady read her lines cor- 
rectly, inflections falling more often than not on the wrong 
words. The actors were “well looking” and “gracious,” but 
their reading was strongly tinged with the colloquial tones of 
modern comedy. The best readers were Mr. Percy ‘Lyndall, who 
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was @ very manl t graceful Theseus, and Mr. Philips, who 
played the pat ofthe venerable father of Harmia Lady Archibald 
? 


as Oberon, gave a conscientious performance, a trifle’ 


stately and unelfin, but effective. The gentlemen who played 
the of Quince, Snout, Starveling, and Flute, Messrs. 
©. W. Somerset, Morell Mackenzie, Whitmore, and Eustace 
Ponsonby, caught their cue from Mr, Sala and read their lines 
and acted in true Shakspearian style. The performance through- 
out was unique and charming, and curiously enough Scott's 
criticism in his inimitable account of the entertainment at St. 
Ronan’s would, by merely altering names, admirably fit the one 
which Mr, and Labouchere gave last Saturday evening for 
the benefit of Charing Cross Hospital, and with a most satisfactory 
result. 


Devit Caresfoot, which has been already noticed in these 
columns when it was first given at a matinée performance recently 
at the Vaudeville, was revived for a “run” last Saturday evening 
at the Strand. It had been stated that the authors of this 
adaptation intended to entirely revise the piece and alter much of 
the dialogue. This they certainly have not done, and the drama 
remains almost intact, with all its merits and defects, just as it 
was when first played. The cast remains substantially the same, 
Miss Lottie Venne being the only notable newcomer. She now 


MARGARINE. 


OTH Houses of Parliament have now decided, after various 
divisions, that it shall henceforth be lawful to sell “ mar- 

garine ” and unlawful to sell “ butterine.” The ns who have 
taken part in this exciting little fray about butter-substitutes 
have been too much absorbed in the matter in hand to notice that 
the upshot of the fight has been an extraordinary alteration of 
Parliamentary custom. We are by no. means wedded to the 
term “ butterine”; but the Englishman is nothing if not a free 
agent. It is surely quite unprecedented for an Act of Parliament 
to compel one name alone to be used for a certain 
object. We are aware that England in this is simply following 
Denmark, Germany, and the United States in what they already 
have done. We do not repine, but we point out the innovation. 
For the rest, the name “ butterine ” has doubtless occasioned fraud 
in the past, although it has been, and still is, the name by which 
a definite marketable article has supplied a certain demand, and 
its discontinuance must therefore cause inconvenience. At any 
rate, in future no one must, under penalty, say “butter,” and 
prolong the word a little with a hem or a cough, if he is selli 
a fatty substitute for dairy produce. He must say “margarine, 
like a man, and the worst enunciation in the world can hardly 
make that sound like “ butter.” It makes the new edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica obsolete at once, for that work contains 
a description of “ butterine.” 

We have before us the Report of the Select Committee on the 
Butter Substitutes Bill and the minutes of evidence. This Blue- 
book, as we shall endeavour to show, contains a good deal of inte- 
resting matter ; but it is only fair to say that the bulk of its contents 
are irrelevant and tiresome. Moreover, after considerable experience 
of Blue-books, we are bound to point out that we never saw one 
that was worse edited. At the end there is a mysterious appendix 
of eighteen pages of miscellaneous matter, marked as being ‘“‘ papers 
handed in by the Chairman,” Internal evidence shows that these 
are all papers which were handed in by a very important witness, 
Mr. Bateman, and they are plainly the tables referred to in that 
gentleman’s evidence, pp. 99-105. This shows very careless 
editing ; but still worse is the printing, on pp. 135-137, of certain 
notes which ought never to have been made public at all; the 
bewildered reader perceives these to be, in fact, part of the Chair- 
man’s brief, and how they came to be printed is indeed a mystery. 

The question of butter substitutes has been before the world for 
about seventeen years. The first person who described a method 
of making artificial butter on a large scale was M. Mége-Mouries, 
the French chemist, in 1870. We find an interesting account of 
his invention in owe my on Food and Food Adulterants, which 
has just been pu by direction of the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture to the American Government, and which does not seem to 
have reached the English Committee in time to be referred to in 
their Report. The principle of M. Mége-Mouries was of a touching 
simplicity. He thought the proper way to set to work was “ to 
imitate the physiological process which,” he supposed, “ took place 
when cows were insufliciently fed.” In other words, he tried to 
make a substance which should be like the butter which a half- 
starved cow would make out of the fat with which she lined 
her body in a happier hour. It has been said that M. Mége- 
Mouries was a patriot who invented a new food for his starved 
fellow-countrymen in the Franco-Prussian war. But this is too 
sentimental to be historical ; the machines which imitated the half- 
starved cow were busy at Poissy before the war broke out. A much 
more beientific reason for the sudden rise of butter substitutes is 
given by Mr. A. E. Bateman, who went to America to study the 
oon for our Government as early as 1880, and who shows that 

oleomargarine industry has been mainly enco by the great 
depreciation in tallow and stearine, industries which have been killed 
by the general use of petroleum. It is the adoption of this latter 
substance for lighting purposes which has the world to find 
another service for its superfluous fat. 


When Mr. Bateman went to America in 1880, he found, as 
described in his Report on the Manufacture of Oleomargarine, in 
that year, that the process of M. Mége-Mouries was the one in 
universal use. That process uced an innocuous and pleasant] y- 
tasting fat, which melted at almost the exact temperature of 
butter. The mode of production was churning with about ten 
per cent. of butter from milk, so that the proportion of oleomar- 
— was very large. The more recent process, which started in 

olland, as described by Sir Frederick Abel and others, differs 
from that of M. Mége-Mouries. The Dutch butterine holds from 
fifty to sixty per cent. of oleomargarine, and the rest is milk, 
butter, cotton-seed oil, palm oil, colouring matter, and salt. We 
observe that Sir Frederick Abel stated that, as he had seen it 
manufactured on a very large scale at one of the most extensive 
works in Holland, “it is a perfectly table, sweet material,” 
although, we are glad to hear, “ it will not compare in point of 
flavour and palatable nature with the best descriptions of butter.” 
It is rather interesting to note that several witnesses said, while 
all agreed about the commonness of bad butter, that they did not 
— to know, in their own experience, of any bad butterine 
in the market, We suppose that butterine, or, as we must in 
future say, margarine, is still a new broom, and obliged to sweep 
very carefully, while butter abuses its ancient reputation. 

A blot in the working of the Adulteration Acts was certain] 
noted by Mr. Herbert Thomas in the course of his evidence. He 
pointed out that in small towns where the shopkeeper element is 
strongly represented on the town councils these latter bodies are 
apt to be remarkably supine in carrying out the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Act. One tradesman will wink at the possible short- 
comings of another, and between them the public analyst draws 
his little salary, but finds himself called upon to make no 
analyses. There appears to be no reason for supposing that this 
human weakness on the part of town peat am will render it 
particularly difficult to reach adulterated butter more than any 
other article of food; but it certainly suggests some curious poli- 
tical reflections, Mr. Thomas also remarked :—“There is no 
doubt that inspectors are very well known to some of the shop- 
keepers, and sometimes are exceptionally treated, as happened last 
— A man went to a shop to ask for milk, and the shopkeeper, 

owing him to be the inspector, was determined to be on the 
safe side, and so served him with cream at the price of milk.” All 
this is inevitable, and we do not suggest that we should reverse 
all our democratic a ag because the village milkman helps the 
village grocer to evade the analyst; but it certainly points to a 
weakness in our system, and, as such, is worthy of the prominence 
which is given to it by Mr. Thomas. The difficulty will probably 
be to induce people to buy margarine at all when they know that 
they are buying it. In taking “buttcrine” without doubt a 
great many customers fancied that, if they did not get the rose, 
they got something that was very near it. These persons will 
shrink from asking for so strange and unfamiliar a compound 
as “margarine,” and the shopkeepers will be likely either to 
refuse the substance altogether or to defy the analyst, and try 
to sell it as butter. r. Lipton and other large wholesale 
merchants, with whom is to be included the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society of Manchester, say that there is little or no sale 
for butterine, unless in some way or other the suggestion is 
made that it is a kind of butter. One witness flatly declares that, 
if it is admitted to be what it is, the butter substitute simply 
cannot be sold at all. When a tradesman who calls himself “ the 
Butter King” advertises ‘‘ Crossley’s glory and the people's 
welfare. Each purchaser of one pound of our 6d. butter will 
be presented with one pound of good cheese,” the Muse of Dairy 
Produce hides her face in her wings, and tries to imagine what 
sort of a pound of butter could be given with a pound of cheese 
for sixpence. One witness was asked this = question, and 
replied, “I could not judge unless I saw it.” We would rather 
that he should see it than that we should smell it. 

A very good effect of the attention that has been concentrated 
all over the civilized world on the manufacture of butter substitutes 
has been to force one of these, and that the wholesomest and best, 
to the front. Margarine, as we have Sir F. Abel’s authority for 
saying, is harmless and not un ble. But when Mr. Bateman 
made his first report on this subject there were all sorts of horrid 
rivals to butterine which were anything but harmless. Mr. 
Bateman described a certain Kunst-butter made at Chicago, and 
called “ suene,” which was coloured so as to resemble butter, and 
which he had the fortitude to taste and the fortune to survive. 
There was another thing that boldly called itself butter which was 
exposed in 1880 by the American Dairyman, and proved to be 
“built up upon a soapstone basis.” These substitutes were un- 
pleasant enough to think about. Perhaps none of them were 
quite so deleterious in the eating as the public, led away by the 
indignant imagination of the butter-merchants, were y to 
suppose. No effort was spared to pete the masses, however, 
and we have before us a picture, published seven years ago in the 
American Daii which is an example of the height of feeling 
at the time. It is already an historical curiosity, and will, no 
doubt, one of these days fetch fabulous prices from collectors of 
butteriana. It takes the form of a diptych; on the one wing a 
clean and buxom nymph in a breezy dairy is pounding away at a 
churn of delicious cream, while the cow looks in, approving, 
the grassy doorway. This is called “Butter of the Past.” On 
the other wing we have a kind of devil in a dark cellar, bounding 
round a chaldron that boils over with fat, and that bears the 
word “ Oleomargarine.” He is feeding this chaldron from barrels 
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and boxes inscribed “ tallow,” “ lard,” “ train-oil,” “axle-grease,” 
“ —— and “slush,” and ever the horrid brew bubbles with 
a fouler richness, This striking design is labelled “ Butter of the 
Present,” and the cellar itself invites us with the words “ Fresh 
Sweet Butter.” We cannot help hoping that things were never 
quite so bad as this, but it was inly an effective weapon in 
the hands of alarmists, 

Now that the name of the saleable butter substitute is pes f 
decided upon, the titles which have been suggested, and whic. 
have even been in use for a season, will quickly be forgotten. 
These names are like the towns in Colorado or Nevada that 
epring up, enjoy a fugitive prosperity, and then disappear from 

e face of the country. e wonder how many of them Dr. 
Murray and his army of lexicographers will feel themselves bound 
to record. There is, first of all, our old friend “ bosch ” or *‘ bosh,” 
of which so much was heard ten years ago; this was a mixture 
of inferior butter, syrup, farina, and water. The pompous word 
“ oleomargarine” was condensed for a while into the simpler 
“ olymargat,” but this also is forgotten. There was sold for a 
in two to persuade people that it was pure 
dairy produce. In the United’ States the best nd of oleo- 
margarine, or what professes to be a particularly refined sort, has 

uite lately been widely sold under the title of “ palatine.” 

eople supposed last week that Lord Denman had invented, out 
of his own head, the word which he proposed, “rine,” but, as a 
matter of fact, this is a name under which butterine has been sold 
in Lancashire. The names “ Mazarine” and “ fatter” have 
enjoyed but little vogue. The word “ surrogate,” which has been 
suggested, has the disadvantage that, in country towns, it would 
be liable to be confounded with the clerical gentleman who dis- 
— marriage licences. It was certainly best to stem this 

ood of new words, all painfully suggestive of fraudulent in- 
tention, and to bind the merchants of this substitute down to the 
one honest and not uneuphonious name of “ margarine.” We see 
that one large wholesale dealer strongly objected to this word, 
but could not be induced to supply any other reason except that 
it was “not a nice word.” What can he have meant ? 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT SALISBURY. 


ago the Archeological Insti- 
4 tute held its annual meeting at Salisbury under very 
depressing circumstances. It was just the height of the terrible 
visitation of cholera which marked that year, and few towns were 
so severely visited as the then ill-drained town of Salisbury, The 
first news a theears of the archeologists on their arrival 
was that the inhabitants were eee by twenty or thirty aday, and 
that the principal physician just fallen a victim to the disease. 
The meeting was therefore necessarily a small and a saddened 
one. Comparatively few members came, and those who did come 
made their stay in the plague-stricken city as short as possible. 
As regarded the main objects of the gathering, however, the 
meeting was & very notable one, and we still profit by the work then 
done. Some of the papers were of more than usual excellence. 
Dr. Guest contributed his masterly discourse on the Early 
English settlements in Southern Britain—the earliest of those 
marvels of close investigation and historical acumen which for the 
first time introduced the element of certainty into the vague and 
varying traditions of our primeval history ; John Mitchell Kemble 
delivered his magnificent address on the “Constitutions of 
Clarendon,” which still lives in the memory of those who heard it, 
but which, being unwritten, is lost to the world ; Professor Newton, 
happily still with made the noble collection of Greek and 
Roman marbles at Wilton House the basis of a discourse, 
such as few but he could deliver; and, to omit other lesser 
names, Professor Willis expounded the architectural history of 
Salisbury Cathedral with that union of brilliancy, accuracy, and 
keen architectural insight in which he was unrivalled, and which 
rendered his lectures on the Cathedral or chief church of the place 
of meeting one of the principal features of the annual gatheri 
of the Institute. This discourse also, like too many of his masterly 
lectures, having been delivered from brief notes, has never been 
published. The loss to architectural science of these unwritten 
discourses has been the subject of such often —_ regret that 
it will be heard with no ordinary satisfaction that copious notes 
of this and others of his unpublished architectural lectures have 
been discovered among the Professor’s papers, and that it is under 
contemplation by the authorities of the Cambridge University 
Press to publish them under the editorship of Mr. J. W. Clark, 
to whom we are indebted for the magnificent work on the 
Architectural History of Cambridge, lett in so incomplete and 
eo ew a condition by his distinguished uncle. We shall 
forward with eager anticipation to the fulfilment of this hope. 
The meeting just held has been in all its outward circumstances 
a happy contrast to that of 1849. Salisbury, from having been 
one of the unhealthiest, has through efficient drainage become one 
of the most healthy, as it is one of the pleasantest, towns in 
England ; nor did it ever look more attractive than in the brilliant 
weather with which the members of the Institute, who collected in 
unusual numbers and in a thoroughly representative character, 
were favoured last week. The excursions were well planned, and 
uot overweighted. In so rich a district much was necessarily left 


out which many wished to visit; but all that was seen was seen 
thoroughly, without the drive and hurry which too often mars 
the pleasure and destroys the instructiveness of these expeditions. 
Mr. Gosselin and the official staff were effectually aided by the 
energetic Mayor and a real working local Committee, to whose 
arrangements the marked success of the meeting, and especially of its 
excursions, is in no small measure due, The opening ad 

were all good, That of the president of the meeting, General 
Pitt Rivers—more familiar to us, perhaps, 4s Colonel Lane 
Fox—was one of the highest interest and of lasting value. 
The General’s addresses, delivered at Old Sarum, at the Moot at 
Downton, at Stonehenge, and, above all, on the closing day of the 
meeting at his own peculiar tield of research at Rushmore, were 
among the most important features of the meeting. The Bishop 
of Salisbury took as the topic of his address the episcopal seals 
of the see of Salisbury. The province is an almost untrodden 
one, and the Bishop deserves thanks for having shown the way 
to a new field of archeological research. The subject has been 
too much neglected. Bishop Wordsworth’s admirably conceived 
essay will, we hope, prove the first of a series. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of Durham are already adopting the 
— so well set at Salisbury, Others will not be slow to 

ow. 

In his opening address as President of the Historical Section 
Dean Boyle, in reviewing the progress of historical science during 
the latter half of the present century, called attention to the 
amount of good work done both in the historical and archzo- 
logical field by the deans, canons, and other members of our 
Cathedral bodies. The Dean's reference to “the second John of 
Salisbury,” “who had already added distinction to the name of 
Wordsworth,” and to “his learned brother Christopher, engaged 
in diligent editorship of the ancient books of Sarum,” was aingu- 
larly felicitous, 

The excursions which occupied the greater part of each day 
seemed to grow in interest as the week went on. Wednesday was 
devoted to the upper valley of the Avon, including Old Sarum, 
Amesbury, and Stonehenge, of which Mr. Arthur Evans's address 
on the origin and history of the last-named much controverted 
monument was the most remarkable feature. Specially deserving 
of remark was the manner in which Mr. Evans illustrated the 
existence at Stonehenge of concentric circles of stones of ditlerent 
material, and presumably of different date, from the practice of 


'| some tribes in India, by whom such monuments are still . cing 


erected, of adding a new outer circle when the tribe is in aye 
as a kind of propitiatory offering. This fact was new to many, an 
deserves careful consideration. Un Thursday afternoon the church 
of Britford, in the lower valley of the Avon, was visited, with its 
very curious Early Saxon arches, partly built of Roman tiles, and 
exhibiting a rude Saxon version o: Roman carving in vine-foliage 
ornamenting the jambs. This was followed by an examination of 
the cruciform church at Downton, excellently described by the 
rough the finely-w par past very ugly house of 
Trafalgar, On Friday Bradiord was visited, chielly for the sake 
of the Early Saxon church, quite unique among the ecclesiastical 
buildings of England, which is almost certainly that described by 
William of Malmesbury as standing in his day, and having been 
built by St. Aldhelm early in the eighth century. The noble four- 
teenth-century barn, the Bridge Ohapel, the parish church, and 
the fine mansion of the “ Duke’s House,” recalling Hardwick 
in the multiplicity of its windows, were also inspected, as well 
as the typical North Wilts manor-houses of South Wraxall and 
Great Chalfield. The latter of these, though much the finer of 
the two, was found in a lamentable condition; the east wing 
ruined, the hall cut up by floors and divided by partitions, and 
the curious stone-masks, through the open eyes of which those in 
the upper chambers could look down into the hall, lying uncared 
for in the garden. We trust that such a careful and conservative 
——_ as Wraxall has received may be soon extended to 
haltield. 

On Saturday the excursion embraced the ruined castle of 
Wardour, a valuable example of early fifteenth-century work, 
surrounded by magnificent cedars, famous for its heroic delence 
against the Parliamentary forces by Lady Blanche Arundell and 
her small — in 1643; the modern house, a stately classical 
structure designed by Pain towards the close of the last century, 
stored with pictures and objects of vertu ; Tisbury Church, remar 
able for its curious “ bone-hcuse” and richly panelled ceilings ; 
and the magnificent church and historic mansion of Wilton, with 
its unrivalled Vandycks and gallery of statuary. On the way from 
Wilton a halt was made to examine George Herbert's modest 
little church at Bemerton, happily unaltered, 


OSPRAYS. 


ee account recently given by Mr. Bowdler S in the 
Standard of the source and mode of procuring the little tufts 
of feathers not much bigger than a hair-pin, and worn in the hats 
and bonnets of women of all ages, under the name of ospray, 
egret, and aigrette, should cause considerable qualms of con- 
science, even to the thoughtless devotees of fashion. It would 
appear that the plumes are not derived from the ospray or fishing 
eagle (although it would be equally cruel to wear them if they 
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were), but from the egrets and smaller herons, who wear them like 
the “ wanton lapwing,” only in the spring and during the breeding 
season. ‘These beautiful birds, we are told, ~_ generally in 
companies or “ rookeries,” and one of their principal nesting places 
is or was Florida. An American ornithologist, writing recently 
from that country to the Auk, says:—“ Plume-hunters have de- 
stroyed about all the Florida rookeries, I saw one whole waggon- 
load of the scapular plumes of Ardea Wardi at one point. It isa 
burning shame, and it would make your heart ache to hear the 
wails of the starving young birds whose parents have been killed. 
Two years more of the present work, and Ardea Wardi, as well 
as the large and the small egrets, will be as scarce as Ardea 
Wuerdemanni is now.” Another well-known naturalist, Mr. 
Scott, in a paper on the bird-rookeries of Florida, says :—“ An 
old Frenchman came in with a boat, and deliberately killed off 
the old birds (the brown pelican) us they were feeding their 
young, obtaining about one hundred and eighty of them. The 
young, about three weeks old, to the number of several hundreds 
at least, and utterly unable to care for themselves, were simply 
left to starve to death in their nests or to be eaten by raccoons and 
buzzards.” The price of “ospray ” in London a year or two ago 
was about 136/. a pound, and it is obvious that a n-load 
must be a perfect fortune to a man, and nothing short of refusing 
to wear these nuptial plumes of these poor egrets will put an end 
m the ally bar- 
t there is going on at present moment an equ 
of the on our Yor hire 
coast, for very same purpose 0: viding trimmings for girl's 
and women’s hats and Com he Standard says—and we 
know it to be true from other sources—that “ the sea-bird shoot- 
ing season has commenced off the Yorkshire coast, and large 
numbers of sportsmen and excursionists have visited I‘lamborough, 
where the birds are uncommonly numerous, Many thousands 
have already been ‘ bagged,’ and it is thought there will this 

r be an indiscriminate slaughter of these useful and beautiful 

i as the London dealers and the taxidermists are giving 
better prices for them than in past seasons.” This heartless 
destruction is the more deplorable as it had been anticipated, and 
efforts have been made, but in vain, to induce the magistrates 
of the East Riding, in which Flamborough Head is situated, to 
follow the example of their brother magistrates of the North 
Riding, and we believe of every other of the British coast 
where sea-birds breed, to extend the close time from August Ist 
to September Ist, and thus allow the young birds to get well on 
the wing, and the old birds to recover from the tameness and 
fearlessness of man incident to the breeding season and the sub- 
sequent moulting of their feathers. That the birds exist in “ un- 
common numbers” just now shows that the young birds are not 
yet in their full plumage or sufficiently strong on the wing to take 
care of themselves, and venture out to sea and beyond the range 
of the cruel gunners; who, indeed, are not so much to ame as 
the women who wear their victims to gratify their vanity, and 
decorate their thoughtless heads. This destruction of sea-birds 
for ladies’ hats is by no means a craze of to-day, but has been 
going on for many years, as the following extract from Yarrell’s 
Birds shows :— 

The eggs of kittiwakes are seldom laid until the last week in June, so 
that many of the young are still in the nest, or barely fliers, when the Sea 
Birds’ Protection Act expires on August 1. Some years ago, when the 
plumes of birds were much worn in ladies’ hats—a fashion which any 
season may see revived—the barred wings of the kittiwake were in 
a aa ow this purpose, and vast numbers were tered at their 

ng haun 

At Clovelly, opposite Lundy Island, there was a lar staff for 
paring the plumes, and fishing smacks with extra he po crews eek ta 
commence their work of destruction at Lundy Island by daybreak on 
August 1, continuing this proceeding for upwards of a fortnight. 

In many cases wings were torn off wounded birds before they were dead, 
the mangled victims being tossed back into the water. The Editor has 
seen hundreds of young birds dead or dying of starvation in their nests, 
through want of their parents’ care, for in the heat of the fusillade no dis- 
tinction was made between old and young. On one day 700 birds were 
sent back to Clovelly, in another soo, and so on; and allowing for the 
starved nestlings, it is well within the mark to say that at least 9,000 of 
these inoffensive birds were destroyed during the fortnight. 

We hope that the “London dealers and taxidermists” may 
be disappointed in their efforts to revive the fashion of wearing 
sea-birds during the coming winter. It is some satisfaction to 
know that many of the principal ladies’ hatters of London have 
declared their intention of not using the plumes, wings and skins 
of wild birds in future. 


THE HARVEST. 


WO months ago the harvest promised to be exceptionally late 
T and bad ; it has apres to be very early, and, so far ox tusk 
as wheat is concerned, good also. e spring was very dry and 
cold, the parching East winds continuing to the very end of May, 
and uently vegetation was exceedingly backward and 
stunted. ith the beginning of June there came a complete 
change. A bright, hot sun shone almost uninterruptedly 
since, there having been in many parts of England scarce rain 
enough to lay the dust, In uence the cereal crops ripened 
unusually quickly, but with unsatisfactory results. Even wheat, 
which it is said cannot have too much heat and drought, bas in 
some places suffered. On the gravelly, sandy, and thi 


soils it is thin, and the straw is very short, but on heavy 
and mixed soils, on which for the most part it is grown, and which, 
we may observe in passing, can bear almost any amount of 
drought, it is a magnificent crop. In the South of England 
perbaps harvesting operations did not begin much earlier than 
usual ; but in the idlands and in the N it is from a fortnight 
to three weeks earlier than the av So early is it, indeed, 
that samples of new wheat were offered in the Loudon market on 
Friday of last week, and more numerously still and exrlier in the 
provinces; while it is reported that if the drought continues till 
the end of next week cutting will have been completed, and much 
of the crop will have likewise been threshed, and sent to market. 
In this particular the present harvest differs from almust all others, 
that it has been completed all over England very nearly at 
the same time, and that the result will consequentiy be known 
exceptionally early. In dry and hot years the wheat yield has 
almost always been bound to be very foo and the expectation is 
that it will be so this year. Still, samples yet brought to 
market are reported to be disappointing. Probably there will be 
@ greater variety than is usual, because the quality will differ 
according to the soil. But when it is borne in mind that the 
harvesting and threshing have been, "p to the present at least, 
favoured by the exceptionally hot and dry weather, the condition 
can hardly fail to be excellent. Unfortunately wheat is not now 
the important crop it once was. Its cultivation bas practically 
ceased over the greater pe of Ireland and Scotland; and in 
Wales and the Western of England it is little grown also. 
There are, in fact, only six counties in England in which more 
than one hundred thousand acres of wheat are grown this year, 
and there is only one—Lincolnshire—in which there are more 
than two hu thousand acres, A good wheat crop, therefore, 
taken alone is not of the importance to our farmers which it once 
was. And, unfortunately, the other cereal crops are bad. A 
little rain even in June would have saved the barley crop generally, 
and would have immensely benefited the oat crop; but even that 
little rain was denied, and, in consequence, barley has suffered 


very much, throughout the South of England particularly, On 
“4 7 well-cultivated, heavy soils the crop, however, is reported 
to 


good. In acreage the barley crop in England falls very 
little short of the wheat crop, the total area under wheat 
this year being slightly under 2,230,000 acres; while the total 
area under barley is somewhat under 2,024,000 acres. The oat 
crop is practically of about the same extent as the barley crop, and 
it has suffered more, especially in the Southern and Midland 
counties. The oat crop is more important in Scotland and Ireland 
than any other of the cereal crops; but the information regardi 
these countries is not sufficient as yet to enable us to — with 
authority, Upon the whole, however, while the wheat crop 
is undoubtedly good, it may be said that barley is but an in- 
different crop and oats a bad crop. The pea crop was burned up 
on a very large proportion of the acreage, and beans, which re- 
quire a good deal of rain, suffered even worse. The hay crop was 
light, and the pastures have been completely scorched by the want 
ot rain; while, if the drought continues much longer, the green 
crops can hardly escape. So far as cattle-farming is concerned, 
therefore, the prospect at present is really very serious. Food for 
cattle promises to scarce and p and, as cattle- 
farming is carried on to a much larger extent than arable farming, 
the prospects before our farmers are not bright. 

Even now, if there were to be rain, the aspect of things would 
considerably change. There is time enough for a considerable 
recovery in the and, we may hope also, the green crops ; 
but, if the drought continues much longer, the state of affairs 
will become grave indeed. Under the most favourable con- 
ditions it is impossible that the year can be very propitious for 
our farmers. A considerable improvement may take place; but 
there cannot be such a change as to make the year a really 
profitable one. And if the agricultural distress is to continue for 
another twelve months, as now seems inevitable, it can hardly be 
hoped that there will be any marked improvement in trade. It is 
quite true, no doubt, that we are dependent only to a pro- 
portionately small extent upon our home production for the food 
of our people; but, nevertheless, another unprofitable year added 
to the man case of the 
greatest industry in the country, must ve’ upon general 
trade. will even as ropards the wheat 
crop, prices. roughout Europe generally the wheat 
po is abundant, and in Russia it is reported to be exceptionally 

. Russia has suffered for a series of years from bad wheat 
vests ; but this year the Russian harvest is said to be magni- 
ficent. In the United States, it is true, there are loud complaints 
of much loss from the drought; but the worst effects of the 
drought had not been felt until the wheat harvest had practi 


-| been completed. It is maize or Indian corn that will suffer m 


siderably from drought, consequently the yield in the United 
States is now estimated considerably we than last year. Last 
year’s production, however, was above an average, even now 
the estimate does et the present year’s yield below the 
average. The crop will, therefore, be an average one 
in the United States, while it will be above an average in 
Europe. The Indian yield was not as large this year us last year ; 
but it is a large yield nevertheless. In Australasia this year’s 
harvest was better than last; while in South America the 

were decidedly better than in any recent year. Upon the whole 


chalky | then, it may be expected that the world’s wheat crop will be at 


| 
| 
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least up to an average. And, as we have had now a series of 
: harvests, it may fairly be assumed that the stock of old 
‘wheat all over the world is considerable. It seems, therefore, safe 
to infer that the price of wheat will be low throughout the year. 
Almost certainly it will be low at first. The weather being so 
favourable, farmers who can do 80 are yoy their wheat to 
market, and the prospects of large and early home supplies are 
depressing the markets everywhere. Further, it is to be recol- 
lected that the collapse of the wheat “corner” in California, 
following so soon upon the collapse of a similar wheat “ corner” 
in Chicago, has depressed the American market for wheat, and 
-events of the same character have ‘lowered markets upon the 
Continent. There has, in consequence of the breakdown of the 
“corner,” been a very large increase of late in the exports of 
wheat from the United States. Thus the certainty of a very 
-early harvest at home, and the breakdown of the wheat 
' “corners” in America, and the consequent increase in the ex- 
‘ports from that country, combined to weaken and lower the 
market. Owing partly to the difficulties in which they have 
‘been involved by so long a succession of unfavourable seasons, and 
‘partly to the natural desire to anticipate foreign competitors, 
. home farmers strive to send their produce to market as 
soon as possib It is said, indeed, that threshing is going on 
already very generally throughout England, and that a very con- 
siderable proportion of the year's crop will be sent to market 
before next week comes to an end if the drought continues, 
Under these circumstances it is clear that the prices received by 
our farmers cannot be high; and consequently, although, as we 
have said, the yield is probably well above the average, it may be 
doubted whether wheat will prove a very remunerative crop even 
this year. That the other crops cannot prove profitable may be 
inferred from what has been said above. And, if the cereal cro 
are not profitable, we fear that the prospects before our cattle 
farmers are even darker still. 
As regards the working classes generally, however, the prospect 
‘is decidedly favourable. The world’s yield, as pointed out above, 
‘is about up to an average, if not above an average, and conse- 
y oped we may reasonably hope for low prices ruling throughout 
year. It is to be borne in mind, of course, that, the harvest 
being exceptionally early, the bringing of new wheat to market is 
_ about three weeks earlier than last year. The probability, there- 
fore, is that the present crop will have to provide for thirteen 
instead of for the ordinary twelve months. Should next harvest 
be late, it is possible that, just before harvest-time next year, there 
may be a rise in prices. But, of course, it is impossible to foresee 
what may happen within the next twelve or thirteen months. So 
far as can be judged at present, the probability undoubtedly is that 
the price of wheat will continue low; and, consequently, that the 
_ staple food of the world will be cheap and abundant. As regards 
meat, butter, and cheese, indeed, it is less to form an — 
-Should the drought continue much longer, the keep of cattle will 
be both scarce and dear; dairy farming will consequently be 
carried on under extreme difficulties, and dairy produce generally 
may be expected to rise in value, So, in the same way, 
.may meat be expected to rise. It is ible, of course, that 
the supplies from other countries may be large enough to neu- 
-tralize the conditions operating at home; but it is hardly pro- 
-bable. As we know, the drought is very general; in Europe 
as well as in America it has very unfavourable effects, 
and therefore cattle-farming is likely to suffer abroad as well as 
-at home. We can hardly, therefore, hope for a very beneficial in- 
fluence upon trade from the — harvest. It will be an un- 
favourable one, it is to be » for the agricultural interest 
. generally, and so t an interest remaining depressed, the general 
- trade of the country can hardly be empetet to show any very de- 
cided improvement in the near future. Cheap food, so far as 
wheat is concerned, no doubt is of immense importance so far as 
the trades that minister to the wants of the great majority of the 
people are concerned ; but then against cheap wheat we have to 
_ set off the possibilities of high prices for meat and dairy produce. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION TO CREDIT. 


F Naat the time that the last number of this Review was 
published fresh emphasis was given by the course of events 
to the remarks therein contained concerning the questions per- 
mitted by Mr. Mansfield, the police magistrate, to be put to Mrs. 
Brereton, who was prosecuting a man for indecent assault. The 
case came on for trial, and the prisoner was defended by Mr. 
C. F, Gill, a barrister of well-known eee and ability. The 
prisoner was, after upwards of half an hour's deliberation by the 
jays acquitted. ‘Yet, so far as can be judged from the report, 
although Mr. Gill cross-examined the prosecutrix in the most 
searching manner, he did not find it n to put a single 
one of 7 hich: by = irrelevant —- “ to credit,” with the 

ing of whic the prosecuting solicitor at the police-court 
Mr. Mansfield had not thought it necessary to interfere. If it 
ee © ete an acquittal in a case where the identifica- 
tion by the ix was clear and unhesitating, and where, 


therefore, the difficulties in the way of the accused were con- 
siderable, without making scandalous insinuations which had 
nothing todo with the 


case, @ fortiort it would have been possible 


before the magistrate without making insinuations there 
either. 

Since the days of Orton’s trial for perjury, no one has ventured 
to dispute that the rule then laid down as to cross-examination to 
credit is a piece of law, if it is the law, certain, from time to 
time, to do cruel injustice to witnesses. It is not difficult in 
practice to distinguish between the cases where allegations of 
previous acts of immorality are material to the questions at issue 
—and such cases do sometimes occur—and cases, such as that of 
Mrs. Brereton, where they are absolutely beside the point, and can 
be made only for the purpose of frightening or injuring the 
witness. It is much to be wished that judges would absolutely 
refuse to permit cross-examination to credit in cases of the latter 
kind, and that counsel should invariably be required, before insist- 
ing upon answers to such questions, to undertake to establish, 
or give their word that they expect to be able to establish, a 
definite relation between the topics of their proposed cross- 
examination and the subject of the inquiry then in progress. 
The case of preliminary examination before magistrates is widely 
different. In the first place, they are often conducted by persons 
less trustworthy than those who appear at the ac trial. 
In the second magistrates ought always to bear in mind 
that what they have to do is not to determine upon the guilt 
or innocence of the accused, but to determine whether a case 
sufficiently strong to be submitted to a jury has been made out 
by the prosecutor. This being so, there is much less justi- 
fication for cross-examination to credit before magistrates than 
at trials, and it is considerably more likely to constitute a 
serious hardship. The mere putting of irrelevant and offensive 
uestions may be an injustice. Take, for example, the case of 
rs. Brereton. It is a practical certainty that some out of the 
jury, who eventually declared themselves not to be satisfied 
yond reasonable doubt by her evidence, had read in the 
ae that scandalous questions had been put to her, 
and that she had (most properly) declined to answer them. No 
doubt they decided as fairly as they could upon the evidence 
before them ; but, nevertheless, it is the fact that some of them 
must have remembered, not only what she swore before them, 
but also that this was the woman who had been asked so-and- 
so and so-and-so, and had not answered. That creates a prejudice, 
and a prejudice which it is not in human nature to treat as if 
it were non-existent. The practice regulating cross-examination 
to credit in proceedings betore magistrates should be, if pos- 
sible, more stringent than it ought to be before judges and juries, 
and police magistrates could easily make it so if they chose. ‘They 
have a clear right to disallow questions from which there is not 
the best reason to anticipate a substantial result relevant to the 


matter of inquiry. 


IN THE TWO HOUSES. 


is not often that a Saturday sitting in the House of Commons 
is of an eventful character. This, however, is less surprising 
when we consider that the House is seldom summoned to sit on 
that day for any more interesting or important business than that 
of picking up the dropped threadsof Supply. Last Saturday the 
case was very different. On that day the business in hand was 
the disposal of the last stage of the chief measure but one of the 
Session; and, as it happened, the proceedings on the Land Bill 
proved contentious to their very close. It is true that the whole 
controversy over Mr. Dillon’s amendment to clause 21 was on the 
part of the Irish members an elaborate sham; but it was well 
worth noting, if only for the sake of the excellent comedy dis- 
played by Sir William Harcourt in pretending to regard it as 
muine. Sir William Harcourt knew, as everybody knew, that 
r. Dillon and his friends are not in the least pre to put all the 
tenant's creditors on the same footing, and he is much too shrewd not 
to see through the pretended compromise of their proposal that the 
claims of all creditors of the tenant should be equitably reduced, 
but only if and as they are pressed before a county court judge. 
Mr. Balfour's admirably apt exposure of this ingenious plan— 
which would, he pointed out, have the effect of cutting down the 
debt, not necessarily of the hardest creditor, but of the one whom 
the tenant was most unwilling to pay—or, in other words, the land- 
lord—could hardly have been n by the member for Derby. He 
must have perceived for himself that the object of the Irish mem- 
bers was, in the name of the “ equity of equality,” to mulct the 
landlord while securing payment in full to the sho and the 
gombeen-man ; and having — to his perception of this, the ex- 
— gravity with which he feigned belief in the willingness of the 
arnellites to accept an honest substitute for their dishonest 
posal, revealed higher powers as a comedian than his friends 
e te in on the removal of the 
National Rifle Association from Wimbledon was the principal 
feature of interest in this week's proceedings of the U House. 
It can scarcely be said to have settled the question with which it 
dealt, but it ought at least to have convinced most of the advo- 
cates of the proposal—not — we hope, even the Duke of 
Cambridge himself—that the removal of the annual rifle meeting 


from the place in which it has now been held for more than & 
of a century is no light matter; and, still more, that, if 


to state the case for the 


prisoner in the clearest and most sufficient 


uarter 
thn dhtdge nin t0'bs made, it will not do to select the new spot 
principle that you want “a range, and 


on the somewhat offhand 
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not a raree-show.” A 
as it is to the Volunteer force must 
ree as popular as — Whether they would be so at 
’s Gate or Pirbright we may confidently leave it to 
the candour of the Commander-in-Chief to decide. On the 
Stationery vote in the House of Commons the time-honoured 
question of reporting was revived once more—on this occa- 
sion with exceptionally good reason, since the Government had 
officially to announce the ing termination of Messrs. 
Hansard’s contract. Mr. Labouchere moved to reduce the vote 
by 2,000/. in of the expense of publishing the Parlia- 
mentary debates under the present system; and expressed in 
characteristic fashion his belief that what was said in the House 
of Commons was not worth reporting verbatim, and that speakers 
might well be left to the operation of that law of selection in the 
Press Gallery, which at present allows, roughly speaking, only 
the fittest orators, and in some cases only the fittest parts of their 
orations, to survive. Mr. T. P. O'Connor, on the other hand, was 
of opinion that “ hes made in that House were part of the 
history of the country,” and ought to be religiously recorded 
word for word in consequence. Mr. T. P. O'Connor, in his 
modesty, understates the case. Parliamentary speeches are more 
than “part of the history of the country.” They threaten to 
become the whole of it, or, at any rate, the whole of it with the ex- 
ception of stump orations and election addresses. Still, it does not 
—ay follow from that that Mr, Labouchere may not be 
right. The fact that a nation has all run to chatter is a historical 
fact of the highest importance, but it does not make the chatter 
itself important. The glimpses which Demosthenes gives us of 
the public life of Athens excite the keenest interest, but an 
accurate transcript of the “ coffee-house babble ” of the Athenians 
while the power of Philip was growing and their own State 
hastening to political effacement, would very soon fatigue. Mr. 
Childers gave expression to the old-fashioned official dislike of 
an official system of reporting, and, after further conversation, 
the amendment was withdrawn. We can fully sympathize with 
those who hesitate to lay out several thousands of pounds of 
the national money in providing among other things—and, 
indeed, among too many other things of a similar character— 
@ precise record of what is said,even in the House and not in 
the lobby, by the member for Mid-Cork. Still, the absence of any 
official record of Ministerial statements and declarations does 
unquestionably give rise now and then to considerable in- 
convenience. 

Tuesday's proceedings in the House of Lords were interesting 
rather to the philologist than the politician. The ar 
Margarine Bill, directly consonant as are its visions wi 
common sense and common honesty, was not allowed to escape 
debate, even after it had been read a third time. On the ques- 
tion that the Bill do , Lord Denman proposed that the 
syllables “marga” should be left out wherever the word oc- 
curred, and that the substance referred to should be called 
“rine ”-—av amendment which, as being Lord Denman’s, was not 
#0 extraordinary in itself as in the amount of support which it 
received. Lord Rosebery “much preferred the proposed name” 
to that given to the substance by the Bill. Lord Uamperdown 
thought it was “ probably not a bad name.” Lord Wemyss went 
#0 far as to promise his support to the amendment on a division, 
which was actually taken, and resulted in Lord Denman’s defeat 
by 29 votes to 9. Yet, in spite of all these unexpected ad- 
‘hesions to it, we can find no other reason for the proposal 
except the insufficient one that margarine is the proper name 
of another compound, which, as Lord Basing pointed out, was 
“only the subject of wholesale dealings, and was unknown to the 
retailer.” In the House of Commons the Technical Instruction 
Bill passed its second reading, after a debate of some length on an 
amendment of Mr. Stanley Leighton’s, which was ultimately 
withdrawn. The discussion revealed an impatience of increase in 
local taxation, to which it would be mere pedantry to attach its 
traditional epithet of “ ignorant,” and which could not have been 
much mitigated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer's speech. 
the Bill is to cost little, it will probably do little; and its intro- 
duction as one of the remedies for industrial depression becomes 
ey a futility. If,on the other hand, it is to do a good 

, it certainly mes a question how far the costs of its 

administration can be prudently added to an education rate 
which has already swollen to a point so far in excess of original 
anticipation. 
_ Useful work was done on Wednesday in the forwarding of two 
or three valuable, if unpretending, Scotch measures, one, and 
perhaps two, of which indeed may be even described as urgent ; 
and on the proceedings of Thursday, in which the Lords were 
engaged in reconsidering the Land Bil), and in the Commons the 
Allotments Bill stood for second reading, we comment elsewhere. 


THEATRES AND MUSIC-HALLS. 


R. AUGUSTUS HARRIS has brought under our notice 

Yi some matters connected with Drury Lane Theatre which 
uire and are receiving further investigation. 

e have also received from the manager of the Trocadero 

Music-hall a communication in which he assures us that all the 

‘doors of the hall are constructed to open outwards as well as 

inwards, and in other respects contests the accuracy of our de- 


e its shooting com-- 


| 


scription. This communication has reached us too late for in- 
vestigation this week; but we think it due to Mr. Bignell to 
publish the fact of it. 

We may add that we shall be very glad to have our attention 
called to anything in these notices which may seem incorrect to 
persons concerned, and that we shall hope before the series is con- 
cluded to reinvestigate and discuss all such matters as may seem 
to require further consideration, 


THE CLOSING OF THE DOLL’S HOUSE. 


AY, who is this begirt with scarf of tricolour, 
Pride in his port, and svray in every look, 
The sort of man who would not stand particular 
In bringing enemies of France to book ? 
You give it up, or so at least I fancy ; 
Then know that he of the commanding air 
Is the poe Prefect who presides at Nancy ; 
His honoured name I have not to declare. 


And who is this, the thrice-detested traitor, 
That cowers beneath the great official's glance, 
And seems to beg that high administrator 
To grant his business just one other chance ? 
Of him who in this humble fashion “ tries back” 
To loyal paths but little can I learn, 
Save this—that he’s in partnership with Weisbach, 
And that his treasonable name is Stern. 


And what fair forms are these that he is grouping 
In rows for wondering childhood to admire, 
These of the soft-flushed cheeks, and lashes drooping 
O’er the blue eyes whenas you pull a wire? 
They show that these two citizens refractory, 
‘Whose treatment all good Frenchmen must extol—- 
That Stern and Weisbach keep a manufactory 
For the production of the nursery doll, 


And what are these discoloured shreds of bunti 
That smoulder in yon hearth, the tongs beside 
These are the records of a deed affronting 
To every Frenchman's patriotic pride. 
Ay! the foul crime for which yon wretch was censured 
Reeks upward from that desecrated rag ! 
Stern, of the firm of Stern & Weisbach, ventured 
To put a match to the Republic's flag ! 


“ Shall we endure the outrage tamely? Never!” 
Exclaimed the Prefect. “Or forgive it? No! 

I close your dol!’s house straightway, and for ever 
Take your disloyal hook, Herr Stern, and go! 

Pack up your traps, and pay your men their wages,” 
Pursued the official, with an awful frown; 

“ And be a warning to all future 
How France upon her smallest foes comes down.” 


“Nay!” pleaded Stern, “those dolls fulfilled of sawdust, 
Those wooden puppets,—all will lose their mart 
If thou, whose arbitrary word is law, dost 
Compel us without notice to depart. 
With this fair show of unbought waxen beauty, 
I hope that, in the interest of our wares, 
It may appear consistent with your duty 
To give us time to wind up our affairs.” 


The Prefect’s autocratic eye rolled wildly, 

All the official struggling in his breast, 
Then, with an effort, he responded mildly, 

“ will concede your somewhat bold request. 
Yes! the Republic one and indivisible 

Founds, like her strength, her justice on the rock, 
And I allow you, sir—it is permissible— 

Three months for the disposal of your stock.” 


Efforts to sell their factory they are making, 
With clothed and unclothed dolls and all their plant, 
All, save the goodwill of the undertaking, 
Which, as there's none, they obviously can't. 
And if they fail—a climax of disasters— 
To realize their stock, they’d best no doubt 
Present it to the Prefect and his masters, 
The grown-up children who have turned them out. 


REVIEWS. 


THE RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT BABYLONIANS,* 


pee. SAYOE'S Hibbert Lectures on Babylonian reli- 

gion differ from most of their predecessors, and differ for 

the better. There is no “unction” about them, and no attempt is 

made to glorify religion in general, or to draw eloquent morals. 
* Hibbert Lectu the Religi the Ancient Babylonians. 

Sayce. London: Williams & 1887. 
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They keep close to business, and a very difficult and complicated 
busivess it is. The lecturer began by ing a clear statement of 
the difficulties of the subject. The texts, on clay tablets, are often 
broken or but half deciphered; many monuments are late, more 
are of uncertain age. The texts themselves are often cryptic and 
mysteriously written of set purpose. The religion and the myths 
spoken of as the Babylonian are not of one national character, but 
are @ composite substance, in which there are “ Accadian” or 
“ Proto-Chaldean ” elements, and Semitic elements, and all that is 

roduced by a blending of the notions of different races and 

ifferent stages of civilization. It is well known that, in Professor 
Sayce’s opinion, the two races are of very different types; the 
Accadians being more or less connected with the stocks now 
represented by Finns and Turks. Their language, as it died, 
became the sacred language of the later Semitic priesthood. Of 
the divine and heroic names some are only provisionally read ; one 
of these names is Gisdhubar. In addition to these difficulties, 
the chronology of the texts, or of the ideas in the texts, is ex- 
tremely uncertain. The difficulty is not decreased if it be true 
that Sargon I. lived about 3.c. 3750, a very much earlier date 
than had been thought plausible. The discoveries of M. de Sarzec 
at Tel-loh, in Southern Chaldza, are believed to show that even 
before Sargon and Semitic supremacy and 3750 B.c, the Chaldeans 
knew the peninsula of Sinai, and carried diorite thence for the 
making of statues. At that time—at the time when Tel-loh was 
flourishing—Proto-Chaldeans, or Accadians, were in all their 
glory, without any Semitic people to vex them. “ Babylonia was 
still divided into a number of petty States, which were, however, 
at times united fora while under a single head, and each State 
had its own peculiar cult.” Athwart this condition came the 
Semites, who for thousands of years modified the religion, the 
system of writing, and the language of the “ Accadians.” 

Starting from this point (and expressing no opinion on an argu- 
ment which, as we understand it, seems to prove Moses to have 
been the sun), we may try to state Professor Sayce’s general theory 
of the evolution of Babylonian myths and Babylonian religion. It 
is not very easy to pick the connecting thread out of the mass of 
details, and it may be that we have not correctly apprehended the 
author's ideas. Beginning with the condition of things revealed 
at Tel-loh, we are to see in early Chaldea a number of cities, 
towns more or less independent, each with its local myths and 
worships, These religions were originally Totemistic. h city, 
that is, had inherited (probably from the dominant ‘Totem stock in 
the district, we presume) the belief in and the service of some 
natural object, beast, bird, plant, or what not. Though this 
would be the remotest and most archaic form of regular worship, 
it is not discussed by Professor Sayce till he reaches the middle of 
his book (p. 278). The earlier part of the volume is occupied 
with the study of the fully-developed and mainly anthropomorphic 
gods, often solar or otherwise elemental in character, who are 
tinally traced back by the author to Totemistic germs. 

As to Professor Sayce’s theory it is not necessary to give a 
decided opinion. If the development of early Chaldzan religion 
(at least on one side) was from the Totem of the stock to the 
worshipful animal of the town or district, and thence to an 
anthropomorphic deity, with the animal for his attendant; and if, 
in process of time, these anthropomorphic deities were suitably 
married and settled, and brought into a divine family system 
(see p. 344), this is very much what we should expect. It seems 

able that much (not all) of the animal worship in ancient 
Egyptian religion arose in this manner; and we are inclined to 
fancy that Greek religion, or rather the lower elements in Greek 
religion, may be explained in the same way. But we cannot 
assert that fessor Sayce has proved satisfactorily, so far, that 
the Proto-Chaldzans were Totemists. There was a zoomorphic 
element in their religion ; but from that to Totemism is a con- 
siderable distance. In full-blown Totemism each stock claims to 
be of the kindred of a plant, animal, or elemental power, potato, 
jelly-fish, sun, wind, or what you please. Where the Totem is 
ddibte the human kindred usually abstain from eating, killing, or 
using it, except on rare sacrificial, or rather sacramental, occasions. 
Now, in Egypt it is well known that natives of districts which 
revered this or that animal abstained from eating it. In Greece 
many stocks actually claimed descent from animals, usually ex- 
= as gods in bestial disguise. But in Professor Sayce’s 

ylonian examples we see very few traces of those Totemistic 
survivals. The distinction between clean and unclean meats may 
“have gone back to an age of Totemism,” but this is not certain 
(p. 83). The representation of a being clothed in a fish-skin 
(pp. 133, 277) may refer toa well-known Totemistic rite in which, 
at sacrifice, the celebrant wears the skin of the Totem-victim. 
But Professor Sayce recognizes, in the figure thus draped, the God, 
rather than the priest. ‘True, in Mexico and elsewhere the priest, 
in the sacred skin, appears to have been regarded as a dramatic 
representative of the God. Professor Sayce’s chief arguments for 
Babylonian Totemism are derived from pictures of the Gods, as 
beasts, and from passages in the “ We are taken back to 
an epoch of Totemism, when the tribes and cities of Chaldza had 
each its Totem, or sacred animal, to whom it offered divine 
worship, and who eventually became its creator God. Thus Ea is 
called “‘the antelope,” as God of the River, “as God of the Deep he 
was Vannes the fish.” “ We may infer that the gazelle had once 
been the Totem of Nipur.” The god Azdga-éiiga is called “the 
supreme goat of Mul-lit.” Professor Sayce thinks that swine and 


7 once upon a time in Chaldwa. 
is hardly possible to say that his position is more than 


fairly probable, and the probability rests rather on analogies from 
savage and uncivilized creeds elsewhere than on these isolated 
examples. But it is important to note that Professor Sayce now 
recognizes the legitimacy of the method which illustrates the 
ideas of civilized antiquity by comparison with the ideas of con- 
temporary peoples in various degrees of sa or civilization. 
This was the method heralded by Boulanger in the last century 
(L’ Antiquité Dévoilée, i. 32, 33). Boulanger remarked that anti- 

uity was really contemporary with us, in remote lands, and “ the 
old enigmas of the Greek, Roman, and Feyption past may be 
solved by Caribs or Mexicans.” Ap tly Professor Sayce is 
now of this opinion ; for certainly nobody could have discovered 
the existence of Totemism but for the evidence of sa races all 
over the world. In his employment of this comparative method 
Professor Sayce differs considerably from such of his predecessors 
as Mr. Le Page Renouf. 

Totemism in Babylonia, if it ever existed, is very remote. Traces. 
of the processes by which Totems sloughed off fin and feathers 
and fur, and became Gods, are very rare. Another early, if not. 

rimitive, element in religion is the dread of ghosts. Professor Sayce 

olds that Eridu, in Southern Babylonia, contributed the element 
of the worship of the Chaldzan Culture God, while Nipur, in the 
North, was the centre of belief in ghosts, demons, magic, and so. 
forth. While most mythologists ag to think that the religious 
ideas in the Hymns of the ig Veda are earlier than the magical 
ideas in the Atharva Veda, Professor Sayce reverses the opinion 
as far as Chaldza is concerned. “ The magical texts,” he says, 
with Lenormant, “ obviously belong to an earlier and less advanced 
stage of religious belief than the hymns.” Thus, on the whole, 
Professor Sayce appears to believe in the evolution of Babylonian 
religion out of a prehistoric stage of Totemism and ghost-worship. 
Even the people in that stage, probably, had much purer ideas 
coexisting with superstition in their minds, If it were so (about 
which there is only the evidence of analogy), that purer element. 
received permanent form in the Semitic adaptations and expur- 
gations of Accadian creeds, These are all excelled, in one sense, 
by Assur, “ King of all Gods,” in a sense in which none of the 
deities of Babylon were. The Semites, if they really “ introduced 
the idea of sex into the theology of the country,” made a divine 
chronique scandaieuse inevitable. Istar was the heroine of this 
chronique, and one of Professor Sayce’s most interesting chapters 
treats of Istar, Tammuz, and their relations with Aphrodite and 
Adonis. In the celebrated hymn on the descent of Istar into 
Hades, we read that an old Scotch custom prevailed in Chaldza. 
When Allat was irritated “she struck her girdle, she bit her 
thumb.” Professor Sayce, with Professor Tiele, believes that the 
myth is “a thinly-veiled description of the earth-goddess mam f 
below for the hidden waters of life which shall cause the Sun-G 
and all nature with him, to rise again from their sleep of death.” 
Other explanations occur without difficulty to the imagination. 
The description of Hades is really perhaps the most interesti 
thing in these poems; “tbe place where dust is their bread, 
their food is mud.” It is worse in the Hades of Melanesia and 
the Amenti of Egypt. Chapters on the sacred books of Chaldza, 
on the Cosmogonies, and appendices on the views of M. Halévy 
and the Magical Texts and Psalms conclude a useful and valuable 
book. The arrangement might be more lucid, perhaps, and some 
space might have been saved ; but lectures are lectures, and the 
materials are very obscure. Professor Sayce himself modestly 
admits that he has often to struggle in darkness and grope for & 
clue. But he has found the clue in a scientific method, and he has 
illumined the darkness in many quarters. Nor is it easy to esti- 
mate the labour necessary for the collection of materials and the 
decipherment of inscriptions. The work, as we began by saying, 
is much the most original and businesslike of the Hibbert Lectures, 
though that is, after all, inadequate praise, 


NOVELS AND STORIES.* 


| The Van Gelder Papers the author has just missed writing 
a very good book. In a series of stories are given some of the 
legends which attached themselves to the early Dutch and 

lish settlers in Long Island. Most of these stories deal wi 
what may be called the comic-su tural legend, in which the 
ghosts of Captain Kidd and the old sea-rovers play a prominent 
part. In “Obed Groot” we have conversion of a miser to 
more liberal ways, effected by a “Wild Huntsman” and his 
ghostly pack, the unfolding of the miser's former life to him- 
selfin a dream. We cannot help being reminded of Dickens’s 
description of “ Old ,” although the story of Obed Groot is 
not nearly so well rela When the author deals with the 
rough life and customs of the settlers he appears thoroughly to 
understand his subject, and therefore draws natural and life- 
like portraits. The story of “ Derrick van Dam” is most amusing, 
and the description of the manner in which Teunis van Ge 
revenges himself upon Ebenezer Cock is excellent. It is when we 
come to what should be the pathetic parts that we find these 
stories wanting. The author devises situations that should be 


* The Van Gelder Papers; and other Sketches. Edited by J. T. L 
1 vol. New York and London: G. Putnam's Sons. 1887. 
aS By J. McGrigor Allan. 3 vols. London: White 
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most pathetic, but which fall short of being so because they are 
not dealt with in a sufficiently dramatic or powerful fashion. 
This fault is particularly noticeable in the stories of “John | 
Munro ” and “ Harry Blake.” In the former the duel scene between 
John Munro and Captain Rivers is spoilt by the elaborate and 
unimpassioned manner in which the two men address each other. 
Altogether, this collection of stories well repays the reading 
of them, and we hope that the author will at some future time 
blish a further collection. The volume is well got up and 
clearly printed on good paper, and, therefore, it is a pity that 
there should be, as there are, several misprints in it. 
Apparently Mr. J. McGrigor Allan wishes to adopt the part of 
a reformer of society in its widest sense. In The Wild Curate be 
has written a novel for the purpose of inveighing against sport, 
Dissenting preachers, the supporters of so-called woman's right, 
and mapy other people and things. We cannot say much for the 
plot of the story, which is extravagantly improbable, we might 
almost say impossible. ‘The hero of the novel is the “ Wild 
Curate,” by name Weatherall, who begins by preaching against 
all field sports, in opposition to his rector’s wishes, and then falls 
in love with Lady Honoria Forrester, the daughter of the Earl 
of Laxington, the patron of the living where Mr. Weatherall is 
curate, The hero’s next step is not only to be present at, but 
even to take part in, a pigeon-shooting match, at the request of 
Lady Honoria. Whilst he is preparing to shoot at his first pigeon 
the villain of the story, by name Blackadder, throws a cracker 
at him, which so disturbs his nerves that, instead of killing the 
igeon, the curate shoots Lady Honoria in the eye. By the wiles 
of Blackadder, Lady Honoria (whom, by the way, the author 
several times calls Lady Forrester) is led to believe that the 
curate shot her on purpose in order to prevent her marrying 
anybody but himself, and therefore she refuses to have anything 
more to do with him, whereupon he attempts to commit suicide, 
but is prevented by his mother. “ This affecting scene,” «3s 
the author calls it, of the attempted suicide, will, we are afraid, 
only tend to make the reader laugh, especially when he reads the 
curate’s apology to his mother, which is as follows:—“ Fear not, 
dear mother. Pardon my violence. I was not altogether myself.” 
Finally the Wild Curate and Lady Honoria are married, and 
become universally liked and respected. The author apparently 
wishes us to admire his hero, but it has rarely been our fate to 
meet in @ novel with a more thoroughly contemptible character. 
There is one scene in this book, where the curate goes to pay a visit 
to the Karl of Laxington, and, being unaccustomed to late dinner, 
goes to bed at eight, thinking that tea or supper must be over. 
This incident appeared in a story a year or two ago, written by,: 
we think, the author of Phyiiis, and in that story came in very 
naturally, and fitted well with the character of the man of whom 
it was related; we cannot say the same of our present author's 
rendering of it. One of the most unpleasant faults an author can 
commit in a novel is to give his characters names that are sup- 
to indicate their characters. In The Wild Curate we have 
r. Blackadder as the villain, Mr. Gnatstrainer as the Dissenting 
preacher, and Mr. Headlony as the self-opinionated rector. The 
author appears to have thought that it was his duty to fill over 
eight hundred pages at any cost, and therefore favours the reader 
with long extracts from newspapers and books, sometimes in the 
form of a sermon from the hero, and not content with this, 
appends footnotes to say that certwin incidents in the novel really 
have happened. We give one of these footnotes as an example :— 
“ These words ‘I don't want much blood,’ were actually used by a 
dissatisfied clergyman of the Church of England! The expression 
of a disappointed preferment hunter is surely not too strong for an 
Atheistic Revolutionary Republican.” Of course the author gives 
us au account of a Parliamentary election, and a full report of the 
speeches made on the hustings, and very dreary they are. We 
, judging from this novel, that Mr. J. McGrigor Allan's name 
will not be inscribed on the roll of the famous satirists of this age. 
Of the author's style we will say nothing, but merely quote one 
sentence :— The curate was drinking in the insidious draught 
con mucho 0.” We rarely, if ever, regretted the time devoted 
to reading a novel more than we do in this instance. 


A Mere Accident, the author informs us, “ will, of course, be 
no more than an experimental demonstration of the working of the 
brain into which we are looking (¢.e. John Norton's brain)” The 
man whose brain we are invited to look into is a singularly 
morbid person, who one feels would never have been selected as 
the hero of this or any other novel if — Mr. Sam Weller could 
have applied his famous remedy of making him run a wheel- 
barrow up and down a plank. Jobn Norton is a rich landed pro- 
prietor, who is a careful landlord and a practical man when not 
suffering from (as we cannot help suspecting) a torpid liver and 
consequent morbidity. When labouring under morbidity Mr. 
Norton loses himself in a fog of what he considers to be religious 
and literary wstheticism and spirituality. One of the first occa- 
sions on which the reader is introduced to him when not enveloped 
in this fog is when his mother and a doctor roll him up in too 
strong a mustard-plaister. This course of treatment was attended 
with the most satisfactory mental result; for the natural man 
immediately emerged, and John Norton did what most 
sinners would have done, he “ cursed and swore fearfully.” This 
mustard-plaister appears to have had a lasting effect on his 
character and liver; for he becomes less and less morbid, and 
from beirg a misogynist falls deeply in love with Miss Kitty 
Austin. At this point of the story Mr. George Moore introduces, 


quite unnecessarily, a most disagreeable and horrible incideut, 


which ends in the suicide of Miss Austin. The same purpose 
might have been effected by other means than those the author 
selects, apparently because he cannot refrain from referring 
to a subject which never should be introduced into a 
novel. ‘The incident referred to is most inartistic, from its un- 
likelihood and hideousness, The suicide of this lady 
stuengthens the eflect of the mustard-plaister, and timate 
condition of Mr. John Norton is thus described:—“ He waved 
away all thought of priesthood, and walking quickly down the 
pier, looking on the gay panorama of town and beach, he said, 
* The world shall be my monastery.'” The author's style does 
not improve; in describing Miss Kitty Austin be writes :—* Thin 
arms feil straight to the translucent hands, and there was a recol- 
lection of Puritan England in looks and gesture.” 

We are not aware whether Mr. Julian Sturgis is a member of 
the Society for Psychical Research; but if he is not we would 
strongly recommend him to join that distinguished body. 
Thraldom is an account of how a lady endowed with great 
mesmeric power obtains complete mastery over her son and a 
young lady to whom she acts as companion, and nearly com 
these two to marry each other, although the young lady is in love 
with Mr. Tom Fane, junior. Mrs. Vere—the lady with the 
mesmeric power—not content with her powers of mesmerism, 
calls in the aid of a n woman, who was supposed in the West 
Indies to have the gilt of fetish. In England, atin her fetish 
appears simply to be a readiness to put poison in Mr. Tom Fane, 
junior’s, soup. The character of Tom Fane, junior, is well drawn, 
and his behaviour under the extraordinary circumstances is just 
what we should expect from a straight/orward English coun 
gentleman, except in one instance, where he tries to ride over his 
rival in the hunting-field. But we must admit that he is heartily 
ashamed of himself afterwards, Altogether, this novel is not - 
bad, although there is not much plot, and what there is of it is, to 
say the least, improbable, 


BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 


Dp SAMUEL COX, formerly editor of the Expositor, 
his connexion with that journal came to an end hus 
publishing his own Expositions, They fulfil the promise of their 
title, for the author has a gift of eeaiis very often to 
interest and instruction of bis readers. In the present series, besides. 
some sermons of the usual homiletic character, be has bound up 
two or three sets of discourses on the same subjects, and these 
are the most original part of the volume. Under the title of 
“ The Charter of Individualism” he discusses, with much width 
of view, the seemingly conflicting statements of Moses (Exod. 
xx. 5, 6) and Ezekiel (xviii. 20, 21) about inherited v. personal 
responsibility, and shows that they are complementary, not con- 
tradictory. To do this well—and it is done well—per only 

uires some common sense and a just estimate of facts; but in 
the series on Heman, Ethan, and Asaph the writer displays con- 
siderable research, and, what is rarer, an historical imagination 
that can construct a character and a philosophy out of scattered 
indications. ‘I'he sermon, however, which will attract most atten- 
tion is on “ The Last Word of Science "—i.e, on Professor Huxley's 
adoption of Micah vi. 8 as “a conception of religion which is as 
wonderful an inspiration of geuius as the art of Pheidias or the 
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science of Aristotle.” In his preface Dr. Cox says he will be 
grateful to any one who will point out a flaw in his argument on 
the Professor's admission. Given his premisses, we do not think 
there is any flaw, but his deductions appear to us to be based on a 
—_— principit, It is a good deal too much to infer that Professor 

uxley, speaking in the name of science, commits it to the 
acknowledgment of such a personal Creator and ruler as is implied 
in the definition of Micah or Balaam. To us the statement appears 
quite compatible with an indifferent, but respectful and waiting, 
attitude towards the faith of others. Dr. Cox's simple and 
educated style rarely reminds his readers of the pulpit. 

It is not n to do more than call attention to the issue 
of another volume (St. Luke’s Gospel) of Van Steen’s great com- 
mentary under the editorship of Dr. Gould Ross, 1t was not 
possible to go very far wrong in the translation, especially with 
the help of the Catena, and students of the New Testament will 
welcome in a cheap and handy form a commentator so widely 
read and so free from illusions and fanaticisms and foregone 
conclusions. 

Students of the Book of Psalms will welcome a new edition of 
Professor Delitzsch’s Commentary, which includes the most recent 
learning on the subject without any increase of size. The author, 
with commendable self-denial, has made room for suggestions of 
other commentators by omitting what he thought uncertain or 
unessential of his own. This is only the first of the three volumes 
which are to make up the entire work, and it only goes as far as 
Ps. xxxv.; but neither of the succeeding volumes can rival it in 
interest, for it contains the introduction to the whole book, and 
this appears to us exactly what an introduction should be. Full 
without being too long, it deals, among other things, with the 
very interesting subjects of the origin of lyric poetry among the 
Hebrews—a much earlier art than is generally supposed, the 
strophic symmetry being visible in nearly perfect form in 
Deborah’s Song—with the obscure history of the Temple music, 
with the versions and expositions of the Psalter, and with the 
inseparable theological considerations involved in it, with regard 
to which the commentator (whose own theological position is 
well known) rightly observes that the function of the Church in 
its use of the Psalms is to celebrate the unity of the Old and the 
New Testaments and of “ science "—i.e. criticism—to distinguish 
them one from another. Hebrew scholars especially will find the 
critical and historical examination of the several Psalms full of 


the best kind of information, and “ English” readers will rejoice | 


to note with what close general fidelity Professor Delitzsch’s ver- 
sion with that of the Authorized Version, though they will 
miss the music of the Prayer-book rendering. 


Dr. Gloag is careful to remind his readers that his Introduction — 


to the Catholic Epistles is not a commentary. He deals with 
questions of authenticity and authorship, the design and peculi- 
arities of each letter, the time and place of writing, and the 


readers to whom they were addressed. He laments the scarcity | 
of “introductions” in English theological literature, and his 


Pauline Episties and the present volume are an attempt to fill the 


void. No one will complain of its want of fulness; indeed, | 


almost the only objection that orthodox readers can take to his 
book will be his tendency to preach when they only want critical 
and historical information. He has consulted, and, on the whole, 
made good use of, a very long list of authorities; and his treat- 
ment of the a hal references in the Epistle of Jude will be 
new to many and interesting to most people who have any taste 
for that kind of reading. All his conclusions will not, of course, 
escape criticism. He seems to us e.g. to attach more weight than 
it will carry to the evidence for the authorship of the Second 


Epistle of St. Peter, the Second and Third of St. John, and the | 


Epistle of St. Jude. He may be right in his conclusions, but 


they are not so certain as he appears to think, if we understand © 


him rightly ; though there is little doubt that, as he says, James 
is “the Lord’s brother,” and Jude “the brother of James.” On 
the other hand, he goes with Luther, and against Calvin, in con- 


demning “the three heavenly witnesses ” (1 John v.7). Those | 


who have time to read it will find Dr. Gloag’s “ Introduction” 
a help to understanding the “setting ” of these Epistles, and it is 
not difficult reading. 


It is hard for any one who has not glanced through Mr. Richard | 


Samuell’s book, Seven, the Sacred Number, to imagine the be- 

ildering multitude of illustrations he finds in the Bible and in 
nature of his simple and earnest conviction. The whole structure 
of Scripture is “ heptadic”; there are seven words in Gen. i. 1, 
and four times seven letters; the first speech of God to man falls 
into seven divisions ; so, likewise the prophecy of Noah; so the 
promise to Abraham. ‘This division into “ heptads,” in fact, runs 
through the Old and the New Testament. In prose, each division 
of a heptad is marked by the Hebrew letter vau, like the Greek 
use of d€ in consecutive clauses; in poetry each division is a 
grammatical sentence. Again, there are seven days in the week ; 
seven times seven years between Jubilee years; seven times seven 
books in the Bible; numberless words, phrases, and derivatives 
Oceur seven times; there are seven lamps to the golden candle- 


. stick; seven primary colours; seven notes in the scale; seven | 


categories for classifying the animal and vegetable kingdoms; 
seven orders of invertebrate animals ; seven of mammalia, and so 
on, beyond the power of most people to conceive, or their patience 


to record, but tending to show, the author says, that the order of | 


nature and of revelation proceeds from the same mind, or, as 
Professor Drummond asserts, that the laws of the natural and 
Spiritual world are not only analogous but identical. Mr. 


Samuell, however, bases something more than this general conclu- 
sion on his minute and astounding examination of the text of 
Scripture. He maintains that his theory will be of the utmost 
use in textual criticism, in translation, in interpretation, and in 
determining Biblical chronology, which is based on this mystic 
number, and he has the courage of his convictions, and does not 
blink the inevitable inference from his premisses. If he has made 
good his position, he claims to have established not merely the 
general, but tke verbal, inspiration of Scripture, down even to the 
jot and tittle. He can no longer refrain from saying, “ This is the 
finger of God.” Whatever may be thought of the author's 
method or conclusions, no one can read his book without admira- 
tion for his modesty, courage, patience, and research, and without 
acknowledging that, with all deductions, there is certainly a very 
large number of very curious coincidences. 

In answer to the question, What may be learnt of the origin of 
Christianity (apart from the New Testament) from the literature 
of the second century? the anonymous author of Antigua Mater, 
who seems to believe in Christianity and not in Christ, says that 
the origin of Christianity is to be found, not in verifiable fact, but 
in “ cravings, aspirations, and imaginations of the soul”; its seed- 
bed was in the spiritual conditions of the world, especially in 
Syria aud Asia Minor, at the close of the first and the beginning 
of the second century. The “so-called” Epistles of Barnabas 
Clement, and the Apocalypse of Hermas, are anonymous docu- 
ments, and there is little reason for dating the writings of 
Ignatius and Polycarp in the second rather than in the third 
or fourth century. The only dated witness, thus far, is Justin 
| Martyr, about the middle of the second century, and he had 
neither the Gospels nor the Epistles. Nor is Graeco-Roman 
literature of any more value as evidence. Tacitus transfers the 
hatred he found existing against Jews in his advanced life to 
Nero’s reign, and the name Christiani by an anachronism to that 
date; Pliny’s letter is the forgery of an apologist; Plutarch and 
Juvenal are silent about the Christians; Epictetus has a single 
contemptuous reference to the “Galilwans,.” The truly original 
spirit of the first century was Simon Magus, the “ Impulsor” of 
the religious movement from which Christendom arose; it was 
the Gnostics who grasped the principle that the new religion was 
a spiritual revelation; and among the Dissenters—i.e. among the 
Heretics—must be sought the distinctive notes of Christianity, so 
dear to the writer are the “principles of Protestantism.” It is 
| after clearing the ground in this manner tliat the author sets 
| himself to the task of “ building again the things which he has 
destroyed,” by rebuilding Christianity, which he appears to 
profess, on the foundation of the “ cravings, and imaginations, and 
aspirations,” in full confidence that his readers will recover from 
any little disenchantment and discouragement they may have felt 
from the destruction of the historical evidences of their religion in 
the real grandeur of his vaporous substitute. 

The author of The Hidden Word might have been content with 
sending these meditations on the New Testament parables to his 
| parish magazine, instead of issuing them with the pomp of wide 
/ margins and Old English type for the quotations and italics. 
_ Many of the applications are, of course, obvious and unobjection- 
| able, but the writer's habit of dressing up a scene and making a 

picture—e.g. of the well-appointed house and garden of Dives, 
' and of the slight cold caught at a political meeting which carried 
| him off, or of the way strewn with flowers, arched with evergreens, 
| beneath stars like balls of fire, along which the ten virgins passed 
| to “soft music ”—and then often missing the real point of the 
_ parable itself, and ending in some little fanciful or inadequate 
| adaptation, reminds us of the proportion which the form of his 
book bears to its substance. 

Godliness and Manliness is the title of a volume in which the 
author tries to show how religion vitalizes conduct and conduct 
| testifies to religion. He calls it a miscellany of brief papers, but 
we are mistaken if they have not a different origin, They appear 
to us to be the substance of sermons—i.e. what the writer had 
really to say on the subject of his text divested of the introduction, 
illustrations, talking round the subject, and hortatory remarks, 


number of pages, and merely dilute the writer's real and only 
thoughts. ff our guess is right, Mr. Diggle (not of the London 
School Board) has struck out a new and really brilliant idea, one 
so infinitely welcome to reviewers of sermons, that we fear our 
cordial recommendation of these pointed, practical, and thoughtful 
little essays will be accepted with some discount, Each is com- 
plete in itself, readable, reasonable, and conclusive, a sermonette as 
unlike as possible to the ghastly skeletons called sermon notes. 
Mr. Welldon’s volume of school sermons is the first-fruits of the 
‘oral side of his work at Harrow, and goes far to justify what 


man as the headmaster of a public school. At all events, as long 
as feeling is what it is now among the classes that fill public 
schools about the clergy, and as long as laymen have, as a rule, 
so much Jess interest than clerics in the spiritual welfare of their 
neighbours, and so much less cultivated appreciation of its close 
connexion with other well-being, there is something to be said for 
the prejudice, and there are wow J few laymen who could have 
produced these sermons, nicely adapted as they are to their purpose, 
and free as they are from the bias of the exclusively clerical mind. 
Mr. Welldon has already won fame as a preacher in London, and 
has impressed his friends with a certain intensity and subdued fire 
of character which is no doubt the secret of much of his success 
in the pulpit. The great doctrines of his fuith are alive to him, 


which are for the most part introduced to fill up the necessary 


is sometimes regarded as the antiquated prejudice for a clergy- | 
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and he shows their vital energy in their reasoned application to | means rather excommunication; and, what is more unexpected 
great questions of the hour at St. Paul’s or the Abbey, and with | than any other of Mr. Wood's new interpretations—that in 
ejual naturalness to the conditions of school life at Harrow. Gal. vi. 2 and 5—3épy and dopriov mean not different things, but 
The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher has left behind him, in addition | the same. Alas for all the sermons of which the distinction 
to his sermons, a volume of Prayers tn the Congregation, ample | between them has been the motif,if Mr. Wood is right! We 
enough to make many liturgies and comprehensive enough to have only room to give the author's results; that he has not given 
include not only prayers for ali sorts and conditions of men, but | them to the world without a good deal of study is evident from 
for almost all possible relations, moods, and situations of men, | his book, and his claim that they shall not be rejected without 
including a petition that strangers in his chapel may find them- | thought is not unreasonable. 
selves at home there. It would be uncharitable to deny that the | Any relics of Charles Kingsley are welcome to those who have 
writer shows a wide sympathy with the weaknesses and wants of | studied the development of his interesting mind, and the subject 
humanity, or that he ofien suggests an unremembered topic of | of the little volume, From Death unto Life, published by his 
intercession ; but, though many of them would deserve to be | widow, derives especial interest from his own early death. Per- 
classed among “ the finest prayers that were ever addressed to a | haps the thoughts were suggested by the presentiment that he was 
congregation,” they have the fiult of most extempore praying, in | soon to test the truth of his convictions. Amid much that is 
being often either explanations addressed to the Object of prayer, changed in him, there remains his firm grasp of the infinite love 
or hints to the conzregation conveyed in an address to Him. If | which to him was the unfailing explanation of the mysteries of 
the prayers had been cast into the form of meditations, they | life and support under its trials. The prospect of death and the 
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would have grated on fewer susceptibilities, future makes an intermediate state of purgation to his mind an 
irresistible inference from that love, and he appeals against Puritan 
theology to tradition, to the Bible, and the Articles for justification 
| of the larger hope. He even goes so far as to speak of the dam- 
| natory clauses of the Athanasian Creed as “guardedly vague,” 
| and his last stage of conviction was something more than approval 
of its use. He seems to have thought it valucble and necessary 
| for these times. Some of those who sympathized with him in 
| almost everything else did not follow him here ; but it is necessary 
| to see how he connects this creed with the ruling conviction of 
his life to account for his seeming change, and this the little 
Volume, bright with distant hope, though it suggests sad memories, 
enables the reader to do. 

It is an illustration of the extent to which two good men who 
had and held so much in common can differ on a question of vital 
and universal interest, after reading Charles Kingsley’s last words, 

| to read the sermon on the state of the departed in Mr. Bennett’s 
| Last Words, Mr. Bennett cannot bear to think of the state of 
| the wicked ; Kingsley can only think of the untiring and invincible 
| love of God. With all the inevitable points of agreement between 
| them, as men both conspicuous in their generation, orthodox 
members of the Church, courageous, outspoken, and self-sacrificing 
| clergymen, there runs between them this dividing line in every 
word and act, that it appeared to the one that a statement was 
true because the Church said it, and to the other that the Church 
| said it because it was true. This difference in the way of lookin 
at things is visible enough in these two little volumes, thoughtfub, 


In The Dilgrims and the Anglican Church Mr. Deverell says 


very little about the pilgrims and a good deal about the Anglican | 


Church. After dismissing the geography of the North American 
continent, which “ we all know,” in a couple of pages, he gives, 
under the heading Romanism, “a survey of the origin and 
development of Christianity” in five-and-twenty more. The 
ground is then cleared for his history of the struggle between 
Puritanism and Anglicanism, which is m truth an animated tirade 
against King, Lords, Established Church, Commons, and landed 
gentry. The evil days began with the Norman domination, and 
after the brief promise of the Commonwealth (not much more 
favourable to religious liberty than Norman domination), “the 
Norman monarchy, aristocracy, and church” were restored in 
1660. But it is singular that, after his denunciations of Norman 
monarchs, he should find the only champions of religious freedom 
in the last two kings of the old line—with the single exception of 
William Penn—“among the faithless faithful found.” It is 
interesting to find a writer with courage enough to take Lord 
Macaulay by the throat, and endeavouring to prove that James II. 
was animated by the purest zeal for religious ay | in his opposi- 
tion to the penal laws, and that the mob who shouted and lit 
bonfires on the acquittal of the seven bishops were the dupes of 


the corrupt alliance of the Church and the aristocracy, and were | 


cheering over the destruction of their liberties. This was the real 
secret of the Dutch invasion—not James’s unconstitutional rule, but 
the dread of the privileged classes of another rebellion, if any 
liberties were granted to Dissenters. Hine ille lacryme—hence 


all the despotism since, of nobility, clergy, and gentry under | 


Dutch and German “ Puppet Kings.” Mr. Deverell’s language is 
as strong as his opinions, and the accuracy of his information may 
be inferred from his speaking of the Welsh clergy as “ sinecurists 


and mostly strangers "—a statement ludicrously opposite to the fact. | 
There was room for a brief aud philosophical history of Puritan- | 


ism. Mr. Deverell is brief enough, but he is only not superficial 
when he is paradoxical, 


In a former number of this Review we drew attention to two or , 


three of the main fallacies of Professor Drnmmond’s shallow but 


attractive book. We are glad to see that Mr. Alexander Wilson | 


has, with a scientific knowledge equal to Professor Drummond's, 
and with a logical faculty far superior, subjected it to a far more 


stematic and exhaustive analysis. Those who were interested in | 


e dazzling pages of Natural Law in the Spiritual World, but not 
blinded by their glitter, will welcome this justification of their 


doubts in the solid form of facts and arguments, and those who | 


were fascinated by the Professor's brilliant rhetoric and imagery 
will have a rather painful awakening. They will see the idol 


shattered which they had to fall down and worship as a condition | 
of attaining to an intellectual standpoint from which they might | 


see all known facts in their harmony and continuity. It is, no 
doubt, very fascinating to be able to harmonize and to systematize ; 


‘| earnest, and affectionate as they both are, and each no doubt will 


be treasured, as is natural, for what is distinctive in its teaching 
| by the followers of the several schools of thought represented by 
| the two preachers. Mr. Bennett's sermons, too, have the same 
| pathetic interest as Kingsley’s relics, in being written almost on the 

edge of the grave—oue of them is the very last be delivered, and 
one is given which was never preached at all, but lay ready on his 
| desk for the Sunday morning on which he died. It was his last 
| bit of work in the world. He will probably have many readers 
besides those who will value the book us a memorial of a champion 
of the faith, for the saintly simplicity of his teaching and style will 
appeal to the feelings of those whose intellect may be more in 
sympathy with what they may consider the robuster faith of the 
Rector of Eversley. 

ITow to Lice Weill is the title of a treatise (De Modo Vivendi) 
attributed to St. Bernard, translated by Mr. Tyrwhitt of Christ 
Church, and dedicated to the Superior of the Community of the 
Holy and Undivided Trinity, Oxford. The dedication is a hint of 
_ the nature of the advice. Given in answer to a request for holy 
, admonition, it supplies rather counsels of perfection to those who 
are living a life of holy contemplstion and conscious effort after 
spiritual perfection, than practical advice against the temptations 
and trials of those who are battling with the world. It has the 
nerits and defects of such compositions. Its high aim is the per- 


but suppose your theory of law, identical in the natural and in the | sonal improvement and purilication of spirit, which is such a 
spiritual worlds, results in the necessity of assuming that man is | marked feature of Catholic teaching, and wiich it is one of the de- 
nothing more than a part of material nature until he is “con- | fects of Protestantism to treat with comparative neglect, and though 
verted,” and of believing that the survival of the fittest means the | it handles the great topics of faith, hope, charity, and the grace of 
salvation of the few (according to the analogy of the seeds of an God, it does not fail to insist on the dangers of greediness, anxiety, 
orchid, of about one person in a generation), would a God who has | avarice, and murmuring. Its defects are the medieval tendency to 
made men so be the object of religious feeling, or this spiritual | put the fear of hell almost, if not quite, on a level with the love of 
world, with its rare and lonely tenants, be worth arguing for? It | God as a motive for doing good and abstaining from evil, and a 
is probable that few readers of this new “analogy” drew such | tendency (mediaeval or monastic) equally strong towards a some- 


inferences, but were merely interested in Professor Drummond’s , 
spiritual and scientitic gymnastics; but for the thoughtful few 
who may have been disturbed by them it is well that he has been 
answered by one so capable, both from a Christian and scicntilic 
point of view, as Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. W. S. Wood’s Studies in St. Paul's Epistle to the Galetians 
have been limited to the verate questiones of the Letters and to 

ints in which he differs from the standard authorities, especially 
from Bishop Lightfoot. It is no wonder that he should have 
thought it necessary to fortify his position by very close and 
critical examination of the text and of externul authorities, It 
would have been superfluous, he says, to publish his views if they 
had agreed with those generally received. Instances of his 
divergence are his belief that Galatians, and not Thessalonians, 
was the first of St. Paul's Epistles as it is placed in the canon of 
Marcion, about 150 A.D.; that Titus was not circumcised ; that 
Groxéyovra has not the coarse meaning often assigned to it, but 


what sensuous adaptation of the Song of Solomon to spiritual in- 
struction. There is an instance of thisin p. 20 of The Way to 
Live Well (“ Quaw pulchra sunt mamme tue, soror mea!”), and 
this is not the only instance in which the odour of sanctity is 
rather faint. 

Mr. Hyde calls his “ Six Sermons on Hardening the Heart” The 
Broadway. It is not obvious why the alternative title was 
selected ; but, conceding the author's right to choose his own title, 
we may say of the Sermons what cau rarely be said—that they are 
probably better to read than to listen to. They are crowded with 
quotations and references, and they are written to a great extent 
in abstract terms; but neither thoughtful readers nor those who 
use the book for suggestions for sermons will object to either of 
these features, though both must have been defects in addresses to 
a mixed congregation. They are rather useful studies than popular 
or practical sermons. In the former capacity they may be recome 
mended to youthful preachers, 
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Verisimilia is the name given by its learned authors to a rather ‘of his countrymen is not only that, as developed by the 
remorseless analysis of the text of some of the Pauline Epistles | process of being sung of for seven or eight centuries, he is 


and of the fourth Gospel. u 
codicem,” sed magis amica veritas, and they have not spared their 


THE CID BALLADS.* 


_— two volumes contain all the hitherto unpublished work 
of that zealous Spanish scholar and rare translator, the late 
Mr. J. Y. Gibson, who had scarcely achieved before his death that 
fame which was his due by his masterly versions of Cervantes’s 
Numantia and the Voyage to Parnassus. They are edited by his 
widow, and are prefaced by a memoir, written by his sister-in- 
law, Miss Agnes Smith, from which we learn all the leading facts 
of a tranquil, modest, uneventful life which ended all too soon for 
literature. The son of an Edinburgh merchant, Mr. Gibson 
received a training as much out of harmony with his calling of 
translator of Spanish poetry as it is possible to conceive, being 
intended for the ministry of the United Presbyterian Church. He 
accepted a call to Melrose, but after three years of trial in a damp 
church, and as we may conceive in an uncongenial office, he 
resigned his charge, the death of his father, a portion of whose 
fortune he inherited, enabling him to indulge in his tastes for travel 
and for literature. After wandering about the world for some years, 
during which, on a visit to Spain, he first drank of the intoxicat- 
ing cup of Spanish romance, he in a great measure recovered his 
health, devoting the last years of his life to the work of poetical 
translation. For this he had a special aptitude. With a poet's 
faculty of his own for harmony and colour, united to good taste 
and judgment, he had that gift of self-eflacement which is the first 
requisite, perhaps, in a translator. In him Cervantes found a most 
loving and loyal disciple, whose only ambition was to extend the 
fame and glorify the memory of his master. No translation exists 
in any language of Cervantes’s great and undeservedly neglected 
drama of Numantia which can be compared for spirit and tidelity 
to Mr. Gibson’s English version; and it the Voyage to Parnassus 
was less successful, it was—first, because the subject is one which 
it is difficult to invest with interest for modern readers; secondly, 
Decause it was perhaps less suited to Mr. Gibson's genius, which 
‘was not in the direction of humour, and, lastly, because, as must 
be confessed by the most zealous Cervantophile, it is a poor thing 
in itself—an indifferent poem, made more tedions by the author's 
excess of good nature. 

Of the translations included in these two volutzes The Cid 
Ballads deserve to have the first place. They are, on ths whole, 
admirably well done, with that scrupulous adhesion to “ the spirit 
of the letter” which is the essence of a good translation, m- 

with Lockhart’s or any other preceding versions, they must 
allowed to have the palm, at least as regards fidelity. The 
Spanish ballads for their quality and volume, and the extent to 
which they reflect national character and bear the impress of the 
people who made them, deserve respectful treatment. There is 
sothing like them in the literature of any other country. In 
number and in importance, to quote Richard Ford, writing in 
the Edinburgh Review, they excel those of all Europe besides, 
and they form “the best heroic as well as lyric peer of Spain.” 
Greatly varying in poetical merit, of which the best of them 
show no consciousness, they possess this special interest for 
strangers, that they have been from the earliest times, and still 
are, in the mouths of the common people, speaking as no other 
ballads speak of what has lain in men’s hearts, giving words to 
those who have no other means of expression. Readers of Don 
Quixote will recall the effective use which Cervantes makes of 
the old ballads in his story. Like the rustic in the Winter's Tale, 
Cervantes himself “loved a ballad but even too well.” All his 
people know ballads as well as proverbs. The roguish landlord 
of the first inn caps ballad verses with the knight; the plough- 
man going to his work at daybreak sings of Don Gayferos and 
the chase of Roncesvalles; the farmer who brings Don Quixote 
home from his first sally clearly knows all about the Marquess of 
Mantua and the Moor Abindarraez; the puppet-showman’s lad 
invites attention to his performance of the story of Melisendra by 
declaring it to be taken literally from the Spanish romances 
“which are in the mouths of the people and of the street-boys.” 
Even Sancho quotes from ballads, and must have been familiar 
with that doleful one about Durandarte, or he would not have 
lent so willing an ear to his master’s stupendous invention of what 
he saw in the cave of Montesinos. Of Spanish ballads there are 
in the collection of Duran no less than nineteen hundred and odd, 
a good wany of them, of course, of modern composition, the work 
of famous poets, like Lope de Vega, Gongora, and Quevedo, Of 
the portion which can be described as old—that is, which is 
taken from the anonymous cancioneros and romanceros printed 
during the sixteenth century—the ballads relating to the Cid 
Rodrigo de Bivar claim pre-eminence, not only through the strong 
and quick personality of their hero, but the stirring, picturesque, 
and animated scenes they represent. The Cid as a ballad-hero 
has a position unique in literature. He overtops by the head 
and shoulders all his Spanish compeers. What gives him the 
superiority and retains for him to this day the undying regard 

* The Cid Ballads; and other Poems and Translations from Spanish and 
German, By the late James Young Gibson. Edited by Margaret D. 
4Gibson. 2 vols. London: Kegan Pau!, Trench, & Co, 


They love and revere “ sacrum | the type of what Spaniards fondly believe to be the true old 


| Castilian, but that he undoubtedly had lived and had performed 
acts of war the remembrance of which is still flattering to his 
country. He is the Achilles, the Arthur, the Orlando of his 
| nation, and something more. Haif a century after his death—he 
| died in 1099—they began to make poems about him, and they 
| have continued to do so till this day. “My Cid” he is fondly 
termed in the noble old chanson de geste which rises almost to 
| the dignity of an epic, the Poema del Cid. The true Cid, of 
| course, was a different personage from the Cid of fiction, but no 
| less picturesque and striking, The balladists, especially the later 
ones, have sung him into a model of all the Christian virtues—a 
pillar of the faith, the mirror of truth and loyalty. The true Cid 
was something quite other, as we get a hint of him in the curious 

| Latin poem descriptive of the reign of Alfonso VII., the date of 
which cannot be much later than the middle of the twelfth 
century :— 

Ipse Rodericus, Mio Cid semper vocatus 

De quo cantatar, quod ab hostibas haud superatus, 

Qui domuit Mauros, comites domuit quoque nostros. 
He was a soldier of fortune, a condofttiere, half Arab in his ways 
and ideas, who sometimes fought with Christian’ against Chris- 
tians, sometimes with Christians against Moors, sometimes with 
Moors against Christians ; who pillaged, with a frolic impartiality, 
Catholic churches and Mohammedan mosques. His very title of 
“ ager 0g ” he won by single combat with a Navarrese knight. 
His other title of Cid must have been given him by Arabs. A 
large portion of his life he spent in the service of the Beni 
Houd, the Moorish Emirs of Zaragoza; and when he conquered 
Valencia, his greatest feat of war, it was for himself, and not for 
his King. He was not less true to his age and to his country, and 
is certainly far more interesting, as he really was than as he has 
been depicted by centuries of ballad-mongers. One speech of his, 
reported not in any hostile writing, but in the Cronica General, 

ves him to have been no puling sentimentalist, but a ver 

practical hero. Being remonstrated with for some of his raids, whie: 
were a little too sweeping even for that age, and asked why he acted 
thus, he answered, that he might bave something to eat, porque 
oviese que comer. It ia perbaps not strange that Pius LV. should 
have declined to acknowledge the claims of the Cid to canoniza- 
tion when pressed by Philip II. 

The ballads about the Cid, of which Mr. Gibson has translated 
eighty-three of the hundred and eighty-four which are in Duran, 
are of various merit and interest. Duran, who may be trusted as 
the most sensible and impartial of all the native authorities, only 
admits a very few to be older than the middle of the fifteenth 
century. By far the greater portion were composed, or at least 
took their present form, in the sixteenth century. Some were 
avowedly written by the compilers of the cancioneros, such as 
Sepulveda and Timoneda, whose names are quoted at the begin 
ning of these translatiors with unnecessary emphasis and itera- 
tion. All that is in the old collections is to be found in Duran, 
whose Romancero General, in two large volumes, supersedes all 
others, and is an excellent piece of work. Mr. Gibson or his 
editor has taken the trouble to arrange the Cid ballads accord- 
ing to the chronology of the events described, but that was 
scarcely necessary, seeing how carelessiy the balladists them- 
selves have managed their dates and facts. Some of the leading 
incidents in the ballads, such as the Cid’s defiance of the Pope 
at Rome, and his march with King Alfonso into France, being 
purely imaginary, do not admit of chronological arrangement ; 
any more than the story of the leper, and of the Jew who gave 
the dead hero a buffet and became an “ altered man” ever after. 
The Cid was certainly never out of Spain, but did all his tighting 
at home. To separate what is true and what is mythical in the 
ballads is impossible, nor is it necessary. To attempt to tell their 
age is no less futile an undertaking. Some few we may detect to 
be ancient, from the little bits of old life they still retain. 
The complaint of Ximena before the King of the Cid’s rude- 
ness in slaying her father, and her demand of him as a husband 
by way of compensation, is probably one of the oldest, as it 
is one of the quaintest and best, excellently rendered by Mr. 
Gibson. The Cid's wedding—Urraca’s spiteful denunciation of 
him in her character of femme incomprise—the Cid’s detiance of his 
sovereiga upon his banishment—the pathetic devotion of old Arias 
Gonzalo, who sent forth his sons to fight the Cid’s champion, 
these, the most stirring and characteristic, as doubtless they are 
among the earliest of the tallads, have been turned by Mr. Gibson 
into nervous, simple English, with as close an adherence as possible 
to the letter and to the measure. One or two passages he appears 
to have misread in his text, os in the complaint of Urraca, where 
be translates no lo qguiso mi pecado, “my sin my thoughts 
beguiled.” 

Mr. Gibson's second volume is taken up with miscellaneous 
translations, chiefly from the Spanish and German, with a few 
origina! verses at the end, and tributes, in which the piety 
struggles with the poetry, from members of his family. The 
Spanish translations include some of the finest and best known 
| of the ballads from the Romanceros, such as the story of Don 
| Manuel de Leon, and the lament of the Moorish King for the 

loss of Alhama, where Mr. Gibson boldly challenges comparison 
' with Longfellow, Byron, ard other translators who have gone 
_ before him. He does not repeat Byron's blunder of “ Woe is 
me, Alhama!” but preserves the correct and certainly the more 
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effective reading, in which the pronoun is possessive and not 
personal. The exquisite little poems, whose effect is so curi- 
ously dependent on the jingle of words—* Rosa fresca, Rosa 
fresca!” “Fonte frida, Fonte frida!”—the despair of translators, 
are among the happiest of Mr. Gibson’s successes, Aided by his 
native Scotch, he been able to make them almost as pretty 
as the originals, 

To include among these romances of chivalry and sentiment the 
base and mechanical poem of the old ribald Archpriest of Hita 
on Money is a mistake which we cannot but deplore—a blunder 
not redeemed by any wit in the poem itself or any skill in 
the interpretation. Nor is humour, as we are constrained to say, 
much in Mr. Gibson's line. A large portion of his second volume 
is taken up with the poetry contributed by Mr. Gibson to Mr. 
Duaflield’s translation of Don Quivote. This was hardly worth 
moving from its place. These verses, or the greater portion of 
them, were intended to be ridiculous and trivial, in burlesque of 
the poems imitated; and to deal with them seriously, as Mr. 
Gibson sometimes has done, is to mistake that intention and to 
defeat Cervantes’s purpose. It is not to be denied that he has 
executed a difficult and ungrateful task, in which success was 


the Chief Justice of Ceylon. His short stay there was enlivened 
by the rebellion in the Kandyan province, which he speaks 
of “as a very trumpery affair,” and by his friendship with Jung 
Bahadoor, whom he subsequently accompanied to Nepaul. In 
1852 he went to Russia on a sporting expedition, His guns and 
rods were all seized, and he was expelled the country. He re- 
venged himself by writing a book, which drew so much atten- 
tion to him that in 1854 an orderly clattered up to his London 
lodgings with a summons to him to wait upon Lord Raglan’s 
Chief of the Staff at the Horse Guards, to be questioned about 
his experience of the Crimea. He had his own views as to the 
plan of campaign which it would be wise to undertake, and he 
expressed them to Sir John Burgoyne, who listened in silence. 
Mr. Oliphant would probably have gone out to the Crimea as 
Times’ Correspondent if Lord Elgin had not taken him as secre- 
tary on his special mission to the United States. Ata dinner at 
Washington given by a prominent member of Congress “ Senator 
Tombs, a large, pompous man, with a tendency, not uncommon 


hardly possible, with great skill and boldness, The complaint of © 


the shepherd Chrysostom, in particular—as to which the critics of 
Cervantes, both native and foreign, are divided in opinion as to 
whether it was intended to be mad or not—is rendered with extra- 
ordinary force and dexterity, so that it reads better, and certainly 
more sane, than the esiaieal The rest of the volume is occupied 
by a translation of Friedrich von Bodenstedt’s “ Mirza Schatley ” 
—Mr. Gibson being apparently quite as much at home in German 
asin Spanish. Of the memoir and the introductory matter it may 


be said they display a laudable desire to do justice to the merits | 


of one to whom these volumes are the most fitting memorial. 
There are a few blunders which require correction. 
could hardly have written that his “ cabal was not exactly a 
a A and, when he speaks of a certain version of the Doem 
of the Cid by “the elder Bartle Frere,” he must have meant 

ookham Frere. We do not like the affectation of Romancero 
affixed to English translations, nor does the English “ romance” 
represent the Spanish romance. Lastly, to so good a book there 
should be an index. 


TRAVELS.* 
IEW persons have had Mr. Oliphant’s opportunities of seeing 


wars and revolutions from coigns of vantage, and few civi-' 


lians have so often thrust themselves or been thrust by circum- 
stances into almost the front ranks of battle, It is fortunate for 
the world and for his own fame that this modern Tyrteus has 
the skill to write eloquently and the grace to write modestly of 
the deeds and dangers he performed and encountered so gal- 
lantly. His first voyage to the East was made in 1841, by 
the overland route to Colombo. This voyage lasted two months. 
In his graphic description of it he incidentally remarks :—“ We 
were ost as unpop in Egypt in 1841 as we are now; 
but then, at all events, we had a clear and definite policy as- 
sured, and knew distinctly what we were aiming at.” 5 giving 
an account of his perilous ascent of Adam’s Peak, he is re- 
minded of a subsequent experience in a Cornish mine. “I was 
crawling down a ladder in the bowels of the earth, and feeling the 
temperature every moment getting warmer, I said to the miner 
who accompanied me, ‘ It is getting very hot down here. How 
far do you think it is to the infernal regions?’ . . . ‘I don't 
know exactly, sir,’ he promptly replied. ‘If you let go the rope 
you will be there in two minutes.’ Thus did he meanly take advan- 
tage of my precarious position to reflect Ly my moral character.” 
At the close of 1847 our author visi Rome, and remembers 
“ standing on the steps of St. Peter's while Pio Nono gave 
his blessing to the volunteers who were leaving for Lombardy 
to fight against the Austrians, and seeing the tears roll down his 
cheeks, as I suppose, because he hated so much to have to do it.” 
At Messina he narrowly escaped being shot by the guns of a 
Neapolitan frigate which was bombarding the town. In 1848 he 
was in Athens, where he had an adventure with a soldier-robber, 
who tried to himself of the traveller's watch. The 
British Consul advised him not to prosecute the man, as the 
fellow’s punishment, even if he was convicted, would be merely 
nominal. “ But,” continued the functionary, “you might have 
shot the man, and nothing would have been said.” “ Then,” sug- 
gested Sir Aubrey Paul, his travelling companion, “let us devote 
ourselves to the pleasing sport of trying to get robbed and of 
shooting Mainote soldiers.” But though, as Mr. Oliphant frankly 
admits, he and his friend were very young and silly in those days, 
and though sd frequently encountered Mainote soldiers, “a 
“merciful Providence deprived us of all excuse for shooting any 
of them.” The author gives a pleasant sketch of his cruise 
among the Greek islands with a party of ladies and gentlemen, 
for whom the cook of the yacht always mixed the salad in his old 
straw hat. From Greece the moss-gatherer proceeded to Egypt, 
and then returned to Ceylon as private secretary to his father, 


* Episodes in a Life of Adventure ; or, Moss from a Rolling Stone. By 
Laurence Oliphant, Author of “ Piccadilly ” &c. Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood & Sons. 


ighway, from Ocean to Ocean. By Stuart Cumberland, | 


The Queen's Hi 
F.R.G.S. With Maps and Illustrations. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


among American politicians, to ‘orate’ rather than to talk in 
society, waited for a pause in the conversation, and then addressed 
Lord Elgin in stentorian tones, ‘ Yes, my lord, we are about to 
relume the torch of liberty upon the altar of slavery.’ Upon which 


_ our hostess, with a winning smile and in the most silvery accents 


imaginable, said, ‘Oh! [ am so glad to hear you say that again, 
Senator, for I told my husband you had made use of exactly the 
same expression to me yesterday, and he said you would not have 
talked such nonsense to anybody but a woman!’ The shout of 
laughter which greeted this sally abashed even the worthy senator, 
which was the more gratifying to those present as to do so was 
an achievement not easily accomplished.” Those who had the 
happiness and privilege to know the late Lord Elgin will heartily 


echo the eulogy of a man who was exceptionally wise as a states- 
Mr. Gibson 


man and an administrator, and who, 


in his happier hour 
Of social pleasure, ill exchanged for power, 


charmed all listeners with his wit and won all hearts by his un- 
affected and unobtrusive kindliness. “ It was both a pleasure and 
a profit to serve such a man—a pleasure, because he was the 
kindest and most considerate of chiefs ; a profit, because one could 
learn so much by watching his methods, which, indeed, he was 
always ready to discuss and explain to those who occupied confi- 
dential relations towards him.” We can only cursorily draw 
attention to the admirable chapter on the author's Crimean and 
Circassian experiences. They are deeply interesting, He mo- 
destly tells us that he “did some amateur soldiering” there 
under Colonel Ballard, and sent home to the Times his 
account of the campaign. On his return to Constantinople, Lord 
Stratford de Redclitte reproved him for writing to the newspapers. 
Mr. Oliphant justified himself, by unanswerable arguments, 
and the great Elchi offered to retain him at Constantinople as his 

rivate secretary—a position which we are not surprised at his 
Teclining to accept. Soon after this he “listened with a favour- 
able ear to Mr. Soulé’s offer of a free passage to Nicaragua in a 
ship conveying a reinforcement of 300 men to Walker's army, 
and of carrying strong personal recommendation to that noted 
filibuster.” It was hoped that he might induce the British 
Government to take a more favourable view of the adventurer’s 
policy and designs. We may here remark that Mr. Oliphant’s 
thirst of adventure pres him to follow any daring leader on 
any desperate service. He appears to go into the thing for “ love 
of a lark,” as a schoolboy would say. He does not stop to con- 
sider Walker's motives or character. He knew that the man 
meant fighting. That was enough for him. At any rate “a 
filibuster’s life,” he says, “is infinitely superior in its aims 
methods to that of a politician.” When a little afterwards he is 
persuaded by Garibaldi to help him smash the ballot-boxes con- 
taining the beans which would have handed Nice and Savoy over 
to France, it is not at all apparent that he thought the transfer 
unjust or impolitic. To smash the ballot-boxes would have been a 
capital lark. They were never smashed, however, for Garibaldi 
was called to Sicily before the Nice programme could be carried 
out. Mr. Oliphant has never ceased regretting that he did not 
accompany him thither. In the famous defence of the British 
Legation in Japan against the Ronins Mr. Oliphant fought 
desperately, and was severely wounded. He was in Poland during 
the insurrection of 1863, a in the same year he witnessed the 
war in Schleswig Holstein. 

The book-bristles with adventures in e page. Among these 
his sporting reminiscences will be found the most absorbingly ex- 
citing. We wish we could transcribe some of them, but as we 
have only space for one quotation, our device must be place aux 
dames, and elephants and crocodiles must make room for the lady 
who acted as her country’s representative at Manfredonia, Mr. 
Oliphant had business to transact with the Vice-Oonsul there. 
He was ushered into a room where a very pretty woman lay in 
bed. He naturally drew back, “ Entrate, entrate, Signor,” cried a 
mellifluous voice. The lady then lifted a seal from a table by her 
bedside, and expressed her willingness to sign and seal any papers 
requiring the oflicial wsa. The traveller protested that he must 
see her husband. “ Impossible, Signor,” she replied, “ my husband 
deserted me more than a year ago, and I have no idea where he 
is. Ihave been conducting the business of the Consulate ever 
since. There is very little to transact; but it is all 1 have to live 
‘upon. Have mercy upon me, and do not let it be known to the 
, English Government. I did all the Consular business even whes 
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my husband was here, He was idle and worthless, and used todo 
many dishonest things which I never do.” Mr. Oliphant paid her 
a pretty compliment, but he was inexorable to her prayers that he 
should wink at her retaining the position of British Vice-Consul 
at Man{redonia. In Manfredonia our traveller met also an in- 
teresting Miss Thimbleby, who was sister to Mrs. Jordan, the 
famous actress and mistress to King William IV. 

The author of The Queen's Highway was the first person to 
make the journey from the Antipodes to England over the new 
route. He was commissioned by a syndicate of Australasian and 
Indian and English newspapers to give a description of the new 
line. He has admirably fulfilled his instructions. He not only 
— to demonstration the advantages of the Canadian Pacilic 

ilway in point of convenience to travellers and in economy of 
time over the American lines, but he energetically and, we think 
successfully, shows that the opening of the new channel of com- 
munication between our Pacilic and Atlantic colonies must tend 
not only to a large extension of our Imperial commerce, but to the 
material strengthening of the bonds of kinsmanship which he 
rightly says is a consideration which “ in these days of disunion 
and rumours of disunion must not be underrated.” There are 

sible circumstances in which even India might find the new 
Tine the only sa‘e road by which she could have touch with Great 
Britain. To China and Japan The Queen's Highway opens up 
facilities which will hardly be neglected for reciprocal exchanges with 
the Dominion of Canada, These are matterson which Mr. Cumberland 
speaks with the simple eloquence of well-assured conviction. He 
then proceeds to describe, and he claims to be the first person who 

done so in a connected form, the country lying between the two 
oceans, and traversed by the new railway. He begins with 
Vancouver's Island. Its capital, Victoria, is “ big in its ideas,” and 
means evidently to grow to its aspirations. It is not as restlessly 
active as some of the Australian towns, but its quiet is not the 
quiet of sleepiness or stagnation, and there is an air of old-worldism 
and of reposeful content about it. Its shops are good, and 
it has a much better hotel than is to be found in many of the 
larger provincial towns in England. The currency is the enly 
thing in it which is really American. The feeling of the people is 
distinctly British, British more than Canadian, for the incorpera- 
tion of British Columbia into the Dominion was not altogether 
pleasing to the colonists on the Pacilic side. To dwellers in 


smaller Britain in these latter days when the meteorological gamut | 


ranges from almost the highest to nearly the lowest note in the 


course of twenty-four hours, Mr, Cumberland’s glowing eulogy on | 


the climate in Vancouver's Island savours of cold-blooded cruelty. 
“Tt is,” he says, “ the most delightful climate in the world. There 
is a sort of balminess about the air which at once creates content- 
ment, and one speedily arrives at the laudable condition of being 
at peace with all mankind. In summer—lI speak from experience 
—it is never too hot; and the winters, [am assured, are never too 
cold. ‘I'rue, rain falls somewhat heavily in the autumn; but 
winter brings with it little frost and less snow. Sometimes 
the inhabitants get a fortnight’s sleighing, or an equal amount 
of skating; but the winter in such case will have been excep- 
tional. flowers bloom and flourish in the Victorian gardens 
all the year round. The whole island is Flora’s paradise. No 
man—unless he wilfully courted such a disease—could live in 
such an atmosphere and become consumptive; and no consump- 


tive could live there without materially lengthening the number | 


of his daysin this world. To know British Columbia is to love 


its climate, and tu feel a healthfulness unacquirable in any other | 


country.” In his description of Port Moody, the present terminus 
of the railway, our traveller shows that he can censureas severely 
as he can extol poetically. It is “a weakling incapable of a 
healthy present or a promising future.” The entrance to its bay 


is shallow, and its harbour indifferent. The best hotel there is | 


the very worst house he had ever put foot in. The air is heavy 
with foul ¢yphvidish swelis; and a more than Egyptian plague of 
flies poisons your food before you can snatch it to your mouth, 
Curiously enough Mr. Cumberland, like the author of the 
Cruise of the Muarquesa, speaks of the repulse of the Allied 
squadrons from Petropaulovski during the Crimean War as a fact 
“not generally known.’ It this is the case, we can only regret 


that the unfortunate affair should be forgotten. When we under- | 


a disgrace of this kind, we should not pretend to think that the 


incident never occurred. It is wiser to remember, and even to | 


’ ponder over it as a warning. 


Russian officers assure our Colonial authorities tliat the last 


thing their Government would think of would be a design against 
any of our possessions in the Pacific; “but then,” as the shrewd 
chronicler adds, “ who can economize truth iike a Russian? ” 
We may add, what Government shows a wiser foresight in 
guarding against all possible dangers than the Russian? As we 
were about half-way through Mr. Cumberland’s book we learned 
from another source that the Czar is about to construct a 
through railway from Siberia to the Pacific, and that this rail- 
way will serve as a counterpoise to the Canadian Pacific line 
which evables England to send troops to Vladivostok in the third 
or fuurth of the time it would take Russia to do so, Withregard 
to Russia’s possible aggression on British India, the author of 
The Queen's Highway tells us that one of our strongest safe- 
guards for the loyalty of our Indian subjects is Russia's prac- 
tice of persecuting the religion of the races they conquer. 
Hindoos and Parsees, Buddhists and Mahometans, are fully aware 
that the absolute relivious liberty they now enjoy would be taken 
from them, and that they would be dragooned and bayonetted into 


the fold of the orthodox Greek Church. Mr. Cumberland, when he 
was in India, acquired the conviction that “ the native princes are 
in the main loyal, and that those who are not conspicuously so 
would, on religious grounds at least, hesitate ere leaping out of (ag 
they might term it) the frying-pan of British rule into the ever- 
lasting fire of Muscovite despotism.” The writer’s summary of 
the history of the much-calumniated Hudson’s Bay Company is 
particularly deserving of praise. There is an excellent chapter in 
this book on Winnipeg, the halfway-house on the Queen’s High. 
way. We regret that we have no space to quote from it, or from 
the admirable descriptions of Montreal, Quebec, and Ottawa, and 
of Nova Scotia, “the Ireland of Canada.” Mr. Cumberland’s 
remarks on what some far-seeing politicians consider THE question 
of the day—namely, our controversy with the United States on 
our Colonial tisheries—are wise and conciliatory, and are well 
worth taking to heart. His summary of the characters and the 
Canadian policy of Lord Lorne and Sir John Macdonald is excel- 
lent. In glancing over thus cursorily at the more serious features 
of Mr. Cumberland’s book we have not left ourselves space for 
the many bright and good-tempered anecdotes he tells us of his own 
beings, doings, and sufferings on the route he so energetically 
champions and describes. We cannot even allude to his bitter 
experience of Moosejaw beer, and how he was restored by a draught 
of real Highland whisky disguised as a bottle of “ botanic tem- 
perance ale”; of his unfortunate performances “at poker”; of 
the unspeakable agonies he suffered from an invasion of white 
ants, when, “though he had been well brought up, and two of 
his tutors were clergymen,” he so far forgot himself in his 
writhings that he spoke words “which years of penitence will 
| not atone for.” The record of his alternately biting and soothing 
experiences gives a pleasant personal flavour to his book. 


AGRICULTURE AND CHEMISTRY.* 


\ HATEVER else is doubtful, it seems certain that no revival 
of agriculture can be looked for in Great Britain without a 
far more thorough and practical knewledge of the scientitic prin- 
ciplgs involved than the great majority of farmers acquire. It is 
true that science alone will not make a successful agriculturist, 
but without a good deal of science and the intelligence which is 
| gained with it success is fast becoming an impossibility. The 
world-competition which presses so hardly upon all industries in 
all ecuntries presses with overwhelming force upon the British 
‘farmer. He may be, and often is, acute and industrious, well 
instructed in the economics of his craft, and skilful in carrying out 
the lessons he has been taught. But more than all this is now 
required, aud he is already learning slowly, as some other nations 
are learning more quickly, that something more than a smattering 
of science is necessary to enable him to hold his own against 
foreign competition. The fight will, in any case, be a hard one, 
but it cannot be regarded as hopeless, if sufficient knowledge be 
grafted upon the good Lritish stock, with its industry, pluck, and 
| wealth. 

To all who are interested in agriculture, and are able to 
understand a scientilic treatise, we commend this book, which we 
hold to be in many respects the best which has yet appeared. 
Professor Storer is a distinguished chemist, and he has brought 
| the whole of his scientitic training and rare industry into 
the work which he has selected. [lis reading has been enormous, 
and the greater part of his book is a compilation; but it is the 
compilation of a master, and bears throughout the stamp of real 
originality. Of course the book has faults of omission and, more 
rarely, of commission ; but they are remarkably few, and most of 
| them will, no doubt, disappear in the next edition. One of them 
transcends all others in importance, and must be noticed, in order 
that it shall as speedily as possible be rectitied. The author 
quotes original authorities incessantly by name, but he seldom 
gives us chapter and verse for his references. Criticism on this 
point is to some extent disarmed by the very modest preface; but 
a great part of the value of a book like this consists in the stimulus 
it affords earnest students to study the journals in which dis- 
| coveries first see the light. It is annoying to read of “ experi- 
| ments by J. Lehmenn,” the observations of “a Dutch chemist, 
Van den Broeck,” “ experiments reported by Ebermayer,” and the 
like, without learning where the original memoirs can be found. 
Footnotes would have greatly increased the value of the book and 
added but little to its bulk. On the other hand, we note with 
satisfaction that the book is very sensibly written, and requires for 
its perfect compreliension no more profound knowledge of che- 
mistry and physics than can readily be gained by any one who is fit 
to be entrusted with the management of a tarm. Of scientific 
“ fine writing ” there is none, and many a schoolboy now learns as 
much science as would enable Lim in alter life to master every fact 
and scientitic argument in the book. 

The earlier chapters deal with the general relations of plants to 
soil, air, and water. The sections on ditiusion and osmose might 
easily have been improved. The term osmose, introduced by 
Grabam, implies an accumulation of liquid on one or the other 
side of certain, but not all, membranes. It occurs remarkably 
with bladder, ‘This is properly explained by Professor Storer, who, 


* Agriculture i some of its Relations with Chemistry. By F. H. Storer, 
$.B, A.M., Professor of Agricultural Chemistry in Harvard University. 
; 2vols. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1887. 
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however, does not notice the fact that liquid generally tends to 
accumulate on the basic side of the membrane. There is, more- 
over, no notice of the effect of solubility on the diffusion of gases 
through moist membranes. A wet bladder filled with carbonic 
acid soon collapses, whereas a dry bladder becomes more tense by 
the action of the ordinary law of diffusion. This spurious diffu- 
sion, as it has been called, is an important and imperfectly recog- 
nized factor in the phenomena attendant upon life. Equally 
important, and less open to objection, are the pages dealing 
with the nutrition of sate. The hypothesis of Boussingault 
as to the formation of carbo-hydrates from water and carbonic 


acid is placed in due prominence, and its significance explained. 
Boussingault has died at a ripe age since these volumes were 
published, and Professor Storer, who avows himself a pupil 
of the illustrious French chemist, may well rejoice that, in 
the last days of his master's lifetime, he was able to expound 
in popular form so much of that master’s scientific work. 
The assimilation of the simpler kinds of plant food, such as 
carbonic acid, water, ammonia, and oxygen, are next discussed. 
The inclusion of oxygen among foods is scientifically correct, as it 
is absolutely essentia! to the growth of plants. Seeds in germinating 
and buds in expanding absorb much oxygen and evolve heat, and 
no plant can live in an atmosphere from which oxygen is excluded. 
As to the absorption of ammonia, an interesting observation is 
noted. Lumps of carbonate of ammonia placed on the hot-water 
ipes of conservatories are said to produce very striking effects. 
he experiment is simple and worth trying. In spite of the ex- 
riments and the great authority of Berthelot, it is generally 
lieved that atmospheric nitrogen is never assimilated. Professor 
Storer peo Boussingault in proof of this, but unaccountably 
omits all reference to the classical researches of Lawes and Gilbert 
in England. The results obtained for so many years in the cele- 
brated experimental farm at Rothamsted, near St. Albans, are, 
indeed, uently quoted throughout the volumes; but their 
immense value to agriculture as well as to pure science scarcely 
receives sufficient recognition. No agricultural researches have 
ever yet vied with them in importance. It was unfortunate for 
the author that his book appeared just before the valuable and 
elaborate research which Mr. Warrington has just published. 
This research is a continuation of the work of Lawes and Gilbert, 
but it carries it further and supplies many facts of great im- 
eee Some of the earlier results are given by Professor Storer, 
ut the second edition of his book will doubtless be enriched by 
an account of the remainder. 

About one-half of the whole book is occupied with the study of 
manures, their nature, preparation, and uses in agriculture. The 
simpler manures come first, and we find many analytical and 
statistical tables illustrative of their comparative values. The 
theory of manures is based on the well-known fact that a plant, 
like an animal, requires food of various kinds. Ordinary loam 
contains food of all kinds, together with much inert matter, and 
the labours of Liebig first brought into prominence as a scientific 
principle the necessity of supplying to the soil from time to 
time the mineral ingredients removed from it by the crops. 
Endless mistakes and disappointments have arisen from the 
omission or unsuitable use of someimportant element. Phosphates, 
potassium and calcium salts, silica and assimilable nitrogen are 
the chief elements, and good farmyard manure contains them 
all; but, as under the conditions of modern civilization a large 

rt of the natural manure does not go back to the land but finds 
its way to the river, the agriculturist is forced to repair the losses 
of the land by artificial, or, as they are often called, chemical 
manures. The greatest of agricultural problems, compared with 
which all others are. secondary, is, having got the soil into 
the utmost ible efficiency, to maintain that efficiency at the 
lowest possible cost. A deticiency of any one of the great 
elements will tend to failure, while a redundancy of any 
one will merely mean money wasted. If we add that no 
two soils are altke and that no two crops require the same 
food, the real agricultural difficulty common to all countries 
and rapidly growing serious in America as well as England 
will be evident. It is only by profound scientific research 
and by a wide diffusion of scientific knowledge that the diffi- 
culty can be met. Our space precludes us from following the 
author through his interesting account of the chemical and 


mechanical action of the soil in fixing and sometimes in selecting 
suitable ingredients, or the chapters in which he explains the 
peculiarities, and, when they are known, the modes of action 
of gypsum, phosphates, nitrates, and other pure fertilizers. The 
exceeding value of nitrates is fully recognized,and the great natural 
process by which they are formed is discussed, although not very 
thoroughly. The value of rae ena and of the so-called 
reverted phosphate, in which a part of the soluble phosphate has 
gone back into the insoluble condition, receives sufficient notice. 
A good instance of the difficulties besetting special cases is 
afforded by the observation of Mr. Warrington that chalk hinders 
the assimilation of phosphate of lime. The phosphate, though 
very slightly soluble in water, is much more soluble in carbonic 
acid, whereas the latter is easily removed by chalk, which gets 
the preference. 

Passing on to more complex manures, we find an almost inter- 
minable list. Ordinary guano; the so-called rectified guano, 
which is obtained by the action of sulphuric acid on phosphatic 
guanos and mixture with sulphate of ammonia from gas-works ; fish 
manure, about which there is much that is interesting, as it is— 
Valuable, cheap, and inexhaustible in quantity; animal and | 


vegetable refuse, such as blood and flesh, and the cakes of castor, 
linseed, and cotton oils, peat; green-manures; sea-weed ; a 
lastly, sewage, and other forms of animal excreta. Much important 
information has been collected in regard to all of these, and the 
present state of our knowledge is, on the whole, well represented. 
Several valuable chapters are devoted to composts, and to the 
scientific rules which should govern their preparation, storage, 
and use. Of especial interest here, and elsewhere in the book, is 
the discussion of the value and treatment of peat as manure. All 
peat has a certain value, derived not only from mineral salts, but 
from nitrogen, and some kinds are said to contain as much as 
three per cent. of the last-named element. But in peat, as in 
wool, horn, and leather, the nitrogen is not eadily assimilated by 
the soil, and it is a question how far it may by suitable treatment 
be made available. It appears that when mixed with fermenting 


| stable manure, peat undergoes some kind of fermentation which 


increases its manurial value. 

The remaining chapters of the boc deal with practical farming. 
Thus we find among the headings of chapters Theory of the Rota- 
tion of Crops; Special Systems of Rotation; Action of Fire on 
Soils ; Irrigation ; The Disposing of Farms ; Generalities as to the 
Growth of Crops; Theory and Practice of Making Hay, and the 
like, In the last-named chapter the subject of ensilage is dis- 
cussed. Its greatest advantage is undoubtedly the independence 
of weather with which it blesses the farmer; but Professor Storer 
points out that a price has to be paid for this, as the fermentation 
necessarily causes a considerable loss of food matter. According 
to the author, this loss is never less than fourteen or fifteen per 


cent. of dry organic matter. 


“METHODS” AND READING BOOKS,* 


Tf there be really no royal road to the acquisition of foreign 

languages, it must at least be owned that with the progress of 
our age in the science of teaching the rugged paths of —— 
study have become considerably smoothed and shorn of their most 
obstructive brambles. Entering on the new ground is of course 
the most arduous part of the task, partly because so few faculties 
of the mind can at first be appealed to until words have become 
invested with somewhat varied associations, partly because pro- 
gression in learning of any kind is according to a ratio, the index 
of which must at first, from the nature of things, be very 
low. Many are the systems that have been devised by linguists 
for facilitating the first study of foreign tongues; from the old 


‘Hamiltonian method, which remains perhaps the most attractive 


as an intellectual exercise and as being the least mechanical, to the 
“Mastery Series” of Prendergast, which leads to rapidly ac- 
quired fluency in stringing words together without disquisitions 
on grammar. The type generally adopted, however, by modern 
writers, is nearly always similar to, if not absolutely founded on, 
the traditional Ollendorff method, ponderous, horribly tiresome, 
but covering its ground almost exhaustively. We presume there 
are a few persevering persons who have the constancy, when they 
tackle a new language, to work systematically through to the last 
paragraph of such volumes, but many, we surmise, yield to the 
temptation of breaking off before that happy goal is reached to 
further their instruction in the less irritating, if more abstruse, 
sentences of rationally connected narrative, and to shake off the 
daily tyranny of inane interrogation, reiterated sententious state- 
ments of the well-known type—Where is the good watchmaker 
who bought the rich merchant's clock? The wife of the butcher 
is a young woman, &c. No doubt the systematic manner in which 
the modern “ Conversation Grammar” approaches and circumvents 
its subject must ultimately lead to complete mastery, but no 
doubt, also, the plan of boldly making acquaintance with the 
language as it is written and read by the natives, after even a 
very superficial study of the elements, is not only more attractive, 
but may even be crowned with more rapid success, especially with 
educated minds who feel an invincible repugnance to the intel- 
lectual spoon-feeding of the “ method.” 

The difficulty, however, lies in the choice of readings; great 
tongue, but great also the fatigue in the early stages. Passages 
for pana therefore, to fulfil their object, should be short, 
but nevertheless self-contained as to their subject-matter, and as 
far as possible interesting on some ground or other, either asa . 
good story or anecdote, or as a specimen of some well-known 
author's style. Reading books, either single or in connected 
series, are, if anything, even more plentiful than “ methods.” 
The two latest compilations of this kind added to Messrs. 
Rivington’s Educational List both fultil their Pm very com- 
pletely. Of the two, however, we fancy that > bao would 
turn to Mr. Townson’s Easy German Stories with especial hope- 
fulness, not on account of the selection, which is equally good in 
both books, but for the sake of the notes and vocabulary which 


* Easy German Stories: a First German Reading Book. B 
B.A. London: Rivingtons. 1887. 

Easy German Passages for Practice in Unseen Translation. Edited by 
A. R. Lechner. London: Rivingtons. 1887. 

German Examination Papers in Grammar and Idiom. With Notes. 
Compiled by Dr. B, von Hohnfeldt. London: Rivingtons. 1837. 

Method Ga Otto-Sauer for the Study of Modern Langua Otto, 
First Keader ; Orto—Wright 
Sedtene, of the German Language. Heidelberg: Julius Groos. London 
Nutt. 1887. 
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accom 
obtrusiveness, To the above-mention 
has also contributed a collection of examination papers, which 
must be owned to be peculiarly searching. There can be no doubt 
that the candidate whe had alowed himself to be conscientiously 
cross-examined as to his knowledge of accidence and idioms 
through the medium of this little book of unpretending appear- 
ance could look forward without much misgiving to his coming 
ordeal at the hands of the Civil Service Commissioners. 

The New Spanish Reader of Sauer and Roebrich, in the Gaspey- 
Otto-Sauer collection, is a simple compilation of extracts, intelli- 

ntly chosen. But it seems more calculated to supply materials 

r the study of Spanish literary manners than merely to offer 
light and assimilable pabulum to the beginner. This latter object 
is, however, well attained in the two latest works of the same 
collection, a seventh edition of Otto’s First German Book and 
Otto-Wright’s Accidence of the German Language. The two thin 
volumes contain in a highly condensed form the bulk of the 
essential materials of the larger Conversation Grammar, and meet 
the requirements of the large class of students who wish to gather 
rapidly a general and rudimentary knowledge, with a view either 
to cultivate it by independent reading or by living in Germany, 
and who put off closer acquaintance with the niceties of the su 
ject as a luxury for future enjoyment, 


HUNGARY.* 


MONG the stories of the nations of Europe, none is stranger 
or during a certain period more full of heroic deeds than 
that which Professor Vambéry has pleasantly and skilfully told 
in this little volume. Many Turanian hordes have marched along 
the Lower Danube; one alone, while preserving its own language 
and other characteristics, has become a European and Christian 
State. Avars, Cumans, and Patzinaks have disappeared; the 
Bulgarian has become a Slave; the Ottoman, who came another 
‘way, still remains a stranger and an unbeliever : while the Magyar 
—at one time, at least, as much feared and hated by civilized 
and Christian Europe as any of the rest—has founded a nation 
whose peculiar glory it is that it has been the bulwark of 
Christendom against the onward march of another Turanian 
invader. Ethnologically the Magyars are, as we are told here, 
of Turco-Tartar origin, though with a considerable admixture 
of the Finn-Ugrian element, which has given them the name 
they bear among Western nations. For, though the point is 
not noticed in these pages, the subject Finn-Ugrian evidently 
appears in the name Hungarian, while the terror of Europe 
at the devastations wrought by the Magyars has also given 
his name to the Ogres of legend. Against these devastations 
the German kingdom defended itself by its Eastern march or 
Austria, destined to grow into a great power, and first to sub- 
juzate and at last be united to the Hungarian State, while the 
jans’ land in turn became the march-land of Europe against 
the Ottoman. After the victories of Henry the Fowler and Otto 
the Great had delivered Germany from the invasions of the Magyars, 
had forced them to keep within certain bounds, and had, as it 
were, pressed them into a nation, Hungary became a Christian 
country. The sign of its entrance into the number of Christian 
States was its erection into a kingdom. In the first year of the 
eleventh century this might have been brought about by the action 
either of the Pope or of the Emperor. Stephen chose to 
receive his crown—the crown that bas ever since remained the 
sacred symbol of Hungarian nationality—from Pope Sylvester II. 
The choice was one of far-reaching consequences; it threw 
the new State into hostility towards the Empire, and secured its 
separate and independent existence; for although from time to 
time the Emperors by one means or another won an acknow- 
ledgment of their superiority over the kingdom, Hungary never 
ly became part of the Empire. After the death of Stephen 
there is nothing of much importance in Hungarian history until 
we come to the war with the Byzantine Emperor Manuel. Pro- 
fessor Vambéry is pardonably proud of the achievements of his 
countrymen, but we must protest against the assertion that Manuel 
was “unable to obtain an advantage over” Bela II.; the capture 
of —— was no trifling success, And some mention should 
certainly have been made of the great victory gainéd by the 
Emperor's nephew Koutostephanos at a later period of the war. 
The Golden Bull granted by Andrew IL., though it fixed the con- 
stitution of the country, did not put an end to civil discord, and 
indeed “furnished matter for fresh disputes and dissensions”; for 
after the of the had limited, the 
ter nobles oppressed the gentry and pillaged the people. On 
the extinction the A the of Stephen fell to 
a branch of the house of Anjou, which supplied so many countries 
with rulers, Under the Angevin kings the “customs and culture 
of Western Europe gradually took root in Hungarian soil,” while 
Lewis the Great extended the area and increased the prosperity 
of the kingdom by despoiling Venice of Dalmatia, which had 
been a bone of contention between the two States ever since it 
had been reconquered from the Eastern Empire. 
As soon as Constantinople had fallen, Hungary was called upon 
to stand in the breach against the Ottoman, and she entered into 


y them, and are remarkably comprehensive without | her glorious struggle with the enemies of Christendom under the 
list Dr. B. von Hohnfeldt | leadership of the famous John Hunyadi, whose exploits are told 


here with much spirit. While the chapter on the reign of 
his son Matthias contains plenty of personal details, it takes no 
account of his policy, of his alliance with the Papacy, and the 
motives that led to it. On the other hand, we have an excel- 
lent description of the resistance of the Hungarians to the Turks, 
History records few exploits as worthy of remembrance as the 
defence of Készeg (Giins), where the vast host of Solyman was 
baffled by the slender garrison of a petty town, or the heroic self- 
devotion of Zrinyi, who held the little fortress of Szigetvar for 
six weeks against the Sultan, and at last, when all hope 
was past, went forth to die sword in hand, after his stubborn 
gallantry had brought the whole Ottoman invasion to nought and 
had cost the enemy thirty thousand men. While expressin 

great admiration for Kossuth, Professor Vambéry does not fail 
to condemn the violent and fatal policy he pursued in 1849, 
That Kossuth was a man of considerable ability there can be no 
doubt, and that he used his declamatory power to plunge 
his country into a foolish and hopeless conflict, which brought 
many evils upon her, is, we think, no less certain. The liberties 
of Hungary, like the freedom of Itily, were not won by con- 
spirators and revolutionists; they were won by men who lived 
as good citizens and gave no cause of offence, who were loyal to 
the constitution of their country and the crown of Stephen, 
while at the same time they held aloof from Austria, and let it 
be seen that they were y to take advantage of any moment 
of weakness, Their attitude rendered Austria uneasy, for the 
divisions within the Empire were too many, and her external 
relatious were too critical, to enable her to regard it asa matter 
of no consequence. The moment they waited for came in 1866; 
and it is quite possible that, even had the result of the war with 
Prussia been other thin it was, the position in which Austria 
would then have found herself would, for a while at least, have 
made the good will of Hungary of first-rate importance to her, 
As it was, she was, as Professor Vambéry remaris, “ pushed out 
of Germany; the centre of gravity of the Empire was thrown 
southward and eastward”; and the dual monarchy of Austria- 
Hangary, which assures the Iungarians “ constitutional, legal, 
and administrative autonomy” under the Emperor-King, was 

i the following year. 


TEN YEARS IN MELANESIA.* 


7s title of this little book may mislead the unwary, and the 
opening sentences, which are intended to be explanatory, fail 
somewhat on the score of accuracy. Accordinz to the author, 
“ the Islands of the South Pacific, to which the name of Melanesia 
has been given, include the groups of the Solomons, Santa Cruz, 
New [lebrides, and Loyalty ; while the general title of Polynesia 
has been applied to the ocean district, which begins with the Fijis 
and stretches westward to the Sandwich Islands.” Nota word 
about New Guinea, the Admiralty Islands, New Britain, and New 
Ireland; end though the little Loyalty Islands are included, New 
Caledonia, to which they belong, is omitted. Fiji, on the other 
hand, thouzh near the border-line and affected more or less by the 
influx of Tongans, Samoans, and other light-brown races, is 
essentially Melanesian, not Polyoesian, Whilst puzzling over this 
introductory paragraph, it occurred to us that the k (the 
author calls it a story) is dedicated to the Bishop of Melanesia, 
and that there must be therefore a diocese of that name, and that 
the diocese may possibly only include the groups enumerated. 
Whether the supposition be correct or not, it receives some colour 
from the context. 

The title nevertheless is misleading, and we may state at once 
that the book does not refer in any wide or general sense to the 
Melanesia. It is a narrative of missionary labour and experience 
amongst the Solomon Islands, and almost entirely on certain 
smaller islands near the centre of the group known us the Floridas; 

refaced by a short description of Norfolk Island and of the 
issionary College of St. Barnabas. 

Beyond these preliminary remarks we have little to offer in the 
way of adverse criticism, As we proceed we find plenty of really 
interesting matter, and something may be excused in manner 
where it is void of pretence. We need not dwell on the portions 
relating to actual missionary labour, the history of which is much 
the same in the early settlement of nearly all savage lands— 
differing chiefly in the degree of personal danger and privation— 
inasmuch as purely missionary affairs do not occupy any large pro- 
portion of the volume. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters are those on “ Heathen 
Superstitions ” and “ Native Customs.” They refer to the phases 
of native history which are rapidly passing out of view, and 
concerning which the record of competent observers is of real 
value. By competent observers we mean those who not only 
understand the language of the people amongst whom they are 
thrown, but are familiar with their habits of mind, and suffi- 
ciently in touch with their sympathies to overcome the natural 
disinclination to speak of beliefs and practices known to be 
held in contempt by white races. The judicious missionary, in 
the early days of a settlement, has exceptional opportunities for 
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uiring information as to the manner of life of the aborigines, 
and not only that, but also of their mental characteristics. 

We learn from Mr. Penny that the Florida natives, unlike very 
many of the neighboaring islanders, are not’ cannibals, and that 
probably “3 never were—at any rate in the ordinary sense of 
the term. hether in former years they practised cannibalism 
ceremonially—that is to say, whether they were in the habit of 
eating a morsel of the flesh of a chief slain in battle, in obedience 
to the superstition that the power of the dead warrior was thereby 
transmitted—is left as an open question ; but nothing of the kind 
has been done within the memory of the present generation. 

_The religious superstitions of the islanders are based upon the 
belief in the existence of the ghosts of their ancestors and in the 
ers which they exercise. The ghost is called “ Tindalo,” and 
is supernatural power “Mana.” The Tindalo is legion. One 
class of Tindalos gives power in battle, another presides over tho 
sea, and the third takes charge of love affairs; others have to do 
with health, sickness, fishing, agriculture, and so forth ; whilst, in 
addition, there are Tindalos devoted to individual persons, which 
—— matters. The marine Tindalo is supposed to inhabit 
the body of a shark. The amatory sort haunt bubbling springs 
and fountains, and feminine charms are rendered particular! 
attractive by bathing in such waters; whilst, on the other vee f 
@ fragment of a woman's dressor a lock of her hair dipped therein 
by one of the opposite sex is said to give rise to reciprocal affec- 
tion. If a chief is ill, something has been done to incur the 
Tindalo’s anger ; if he dies, the Tindalo has killed him. A school 
may be boycotted and deserted of its scholars because it is sup- 
posed to be a ground of offence to the chief’s personal Tindalo, A 
number of interesting examples are given, which show the per- 
vading influence of this particular belief; but, as is well known, 
superstitions more or less similar are common amongst uncivilized 
races—indeed, who shall say that they are extinct nearer home ? 

Closely connected with the Tindalo —— exists a system 
of sorcery. The sorcerers are an hereditary class, and they are 
supposed to have the faculty of bringing a person within the evil 
inttuence of a Tindalo with a view to his destruction. This is 
accomplished by means of a charm. If a man has a grudge 
against his neighbour, he possesses himself of a fragment of his 
food, a lock of his hair, or a bit of his roll of tobacco, and sends 
it to a sorcerer with a fee. The sorcerer places the charm inside 
a shell in the haunt of his Tindalo, whom he calls upon to destroy 
his victim. Meanwhile word is sent to the victim that he is 
being bewitched, the natural result of which is that he begins to 
feel ill. Of course he endeavours without loss of time to 
“ square ” the sorcerer by means of a heavy bribe; but if for any 
reason this is not accepted, we are assured that he does actually 
die, his fate being brought about by his own presentiment of its 
certainty—in short, he dies of fright. 

Beyond food and shelter, and those of the simplest sort, man 
needs but little within the tropics. The native houses on the 
Florida Islands are of two kinds, either built directly on the ground, 
or on a platform, from two to ten feet high, supported on piles. 
Tn the latter case the platform is firmly secured, the floor made of 
poles covered with thick strips of bark, and this, again, with 

laited leaves, and afterwards with mats formed of split bamboo. 
The sides of the house are constructed of bamboos laid horizontally, 
the ends of bamboos placed perpendicularly to accommodate the 
doors and windows. The roof is supported by ridge-pole and king- 
posts, and thatched with the leaves of the sago-palm, previously 
united by a laborious process into screens, the ridge being capped 
by a structure of still more elaborate character. The detailed ac- 
count of the building of one of these platform houses is exceedingly 
interesting, and suggests a native civilization of by no means low 


type. 

a and fishing are the staple empicyments of the 
people. The islands do not appear to possess a particularly rich 
or productive soil, and as no method of artificial fertilization is 
adopted, the land is necessarily allowed to remain fallow for long 
intervals after comparatively brief periods of cultivation. The 
men do the heavier work in connexion with the clearing of the 
ground, the women plant the yams and perform the lighter tasks, 

The natives are expert fishermen, and very skilful canoe-builders, 
Their canoes are built of planks cut and dressed in primitive 
fashion with enormous labour, and then laced together with the 
fibrous stem of an indigenous climbing plant. They are fine, 
seaworthy craft, and are frequently employed on voyages between 
islands tifty miles or more apart. Those belonging to well-to-do 
people are often highly ornamented, usually by inlaying with 
mother-of-pearl; and the author tells of a case in which 50,000 
pieces of mother-of-pearl, each piece cut and shaped, were used in 
the decoration of a single canoe. 

The natural phenomena of the islands are treated with dis- 
appointing brevity; but the author is apparently not much at 
home in such subjects, to judge from following charming 
specimen of zoological observation :— 


I remember once seeing a boy carrying a stone as big as half a brick in 
what appeared to be a kind of sling. The youngster was bringing some- 
thing to show me which he evidently considered worth looking at, for he 
Was grinning all over his face as he came up. 

“* My father,” said he, “ have you yet seen a Hold-the-stone ? ” 

I informed him that I had not, as far as I was aware, had that ad- 


Vantage. 
. “See, here is one we have just found.” 
Then, to my surprise, 1 saw that what I had thought was a sling was an 
enormous y creature, apparently of the beetel (!) tribe, which the boy 
was holding by its antennz, while it clutched the stone in its claws. The 


weight it carried drew out the length of the creature like a piece of elastic. 
When the stone was allowed to rest on the ground, the prehensile claws 
gradually relaxed their grip, and I saw that they were prickly inside and 
evidently capable of sustaining a considerable weight. 

The “Tabe-vatu,” for such is his name, was not exclusively wedded to 
the — of lifting stones. My shooting-boots were standing near, and 
he a up one of them as if the effort required were mere child’s play 
to him. 

The boys informed me that if a Tabe-vatu happens to fall from the top 
of the roof — a sleeper at night—a not infrequent occurrence they said— 
he grips the leg or arm on which he alights, like the stones ; and that much 
fortitude is required to get rid of him. Every effurt to dislodge him only 
serves to make him dig in his claws the deeper, and cling the tighter. 
Perfect repose is absolutely necessary to disabuse him of the idea that 
such violent es are indi ble to his personal security ; if this is 
observed, he lets go his hold and may be bru<hed off. 

“But what our eies haue seene and hands haue touched we 
shall declare,” eays worthy Master Gerarde, in commencing & 
history much more wonderful than the one above quoted—namely, 
that of “the Barnacle tree or tree bearing Geese.” As to what 
this Hold-the-stone fiend may be we will not hazard a conjecture, 
nay, we may even venture to express a belief that he is now 
introduced for the first time to the scientific world. We would 
not on that account cast doubt upon his existence, still less on the 

faith of the narrator ; we take refuge rather in the dignified 
philosophy of the old Spanish chronicler, “None but light and 
inconsiderate minds hastily reject the mavellous. To the thinking 
mind the whole world is enveloped in mystery.” 

Nevertheless, we may observe that it has often been a matter 
of wonder to us that a smattering of zoology and botany is not 
regarded as an essential part of the intellectual outfit of the 
missionary. Beyond his religious, that is to say, his professional, 
training, there is no accessory study except medicine, of which he 
generally has a certain amount of knowledge, likely to be of the 
same value to him, or to carry with it the same resources under 
the new and strange conditions in which he is pretty certain to 
find himself placed. What is needed is not s0 much an extended 
or intimate acquaintance with such subjects as a certain amount 
of familiarity with elementary facts, which would induce its 
ne to take an intelligent interest in the objects by which 

e is surrounded, and enable him to refer without difficulty to 
natural-history works when he desires information concerning 
them. Quite apart from the means of enjoyment thus placed 
within his reach, where sources of intellectual pleasure are other- 
wise neither varied nor abundant, and from the influence which 
may be derived from it, sach knowledge, especially of botany, has 
not unfrequently an actual economic value. 

The much-debated question of the South Sea labour traffic is 
treated at some length and with a degree of fairness one does not 
always meet with in works of thisclass. Noone will deny that in 
time past great hardship and suffering has been inflicted by the 
latour-traders on the inhabitants of many of these islands, some- 
times by actual kidnapping, often by systematic deception equally 
detestable, aud occasionally by mere misunderstandings, and the 
consequences, both direct and indirect, have been melancholy, All 
this has been from time to time duly brought under the notice of a 
sympathetic public at home. But what is not so generally known 
is the stringent legislation that has taken place in the various 
colonies to render this state of things impracticable in future. The 
recruiting of native labour, its transport, and disposal are 
formed by regular traders; but this, together with the treatment 
of the natives both on shipboard and after they land, as well as 
the arrangements for their return to their homes at the end of the 
term of service agreed upon, is now under official regulation and 
inspection, There are, of course, occasional infractions of the 
laws affecting these matters; but, generally speaking, they are 
enforced with commendable severity, and there can be no doubt 
that, as a whole, they answer the purpose for which they have 
been devised. The fact that it is not uncommon for men to return 
voluntarily fora second or third term of service is signiticant 
evidence of the general satisfaction of the natives with the treat- 
ment they experience. 

We may just observe, in conclusion, that the book contains 
half a dozen wood-engravings, which, regarded as illustrations, are 
not very happily chosen; we could have wished that some of 
them were more distinctive of the — islands to which the 
text mainly relates; and further, that more care might have been 
exercised with advantage in correcting the press, It only remains 
to say that though Mr. Penny's book cannot rank in value or 
importance with Williams's Fij: or Turner's Samoa, or some others 
of the same class, it is a distinct contribution to our knowledge of 
an interesting section of the Melanesia, and it comes opportunely 
whilst we are waiting for Dr. Guppy’s more general account of the 
Solomon group. 


ROMANTIC LOVE AND PERSONAL BEAUTY.* 


poe is a disappointing book, though there is something 
unusual in the ion of its disappointment. It is 

disappointing to find it not a good book, for no one but a grest 
genius could write a good book on such a subject, and a great genius 
would pretty certainly not choose such a subject to write a book 
on at all, But it is disappointing not to find it quite so bad, quite 
so amusingly bad, as one might fairly expect. It is bad enough 
in one sense, but not bad enough in another. Mr. Finck is often 
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dull, he is often laboriously insufficient, he is scrappy, he is | 
desultory ; but he is not just intolerably and divertingly foolish, as 
his subject might lead one to expect. He is physiological, but 
strictly proper; anecdotical, but not piquant; discursive, but not 
refreshing. His great thesis is, or rather his great theses are, 
first, that Romantic Love is an entirely modern invention; and, 
secondly, that Romantic Love and Coujugal Love are two things | 
essentially different and not by any means to be identified. Now 
both these theses are luckily false—the first in history, and the | 
second in fact. With Mr. Finck’s historical blunders we shall 
deal in a moment ; as to his ethical one, we shall content ourselves _ 
with remarking that,if Mr. Finck finds any difficulty in loving a 
wife or wives romantically, other people, fortunately for them- 


selves, don’t. The thing is not a matter of propriety, for Mr. 


Finck, we feel sure, is a model of that, and we strongly suspect 
that there are some very loose fishes who, whatever “ alarums and 
excursions” may have diversified their conjugal existence, have 
been quite as romantically fond of their wives many years after 
marriage as they were a few months before. And when we find 
Mr. Finck marking off Romantic Love not merely from Conjugal 
Love, but from what he is pleased to call “ sensuality,” we begin 
to suspect that he really does not know what he is talking about. 
That he is not quite “ all there ” in the historic part of his book is 
not matter of opinion but of certainty. He sayssomewhere that he 
only quotes the best authorities; but we own to a very shrewd 
icion that, like many of his countrymen (Mr. Henry T. Finck 
is, it is hardly necessary to say, an American), he is in not a few 
cases debarred by circumstances from going to auy authorities not 
second hand. To take one ancient and one modern instance, when 
we find him dismissing the views of love entertained by Catullus 
as “coarse and cynical ”—of Catullus, the one ancient who has 
caught up the whole sum of Romantic Love, and uttered it ina 
dozen immortal poems—we feel a little uncertain about his know- 
ledge of Latin literature at first hand; and when we find him 
ing for information about Gargantua’s bringing-up not to Master 
eum himself, but to the admirable M. Compayré, we feel a little 
uncertain about his knowledge of French literature at first hand. 
And whatever his knowledge may be, his conclusions are very odd 
indeed. What he means by saying that “ there is not a single 
reference to romantic love” in the course of the whole Bible, when 
he subsequently avows acquaintance with the Canticles, we really 
cannot say; thongh a man who appears to imagine that “ the 
German writer Herder” was the first person to consider the Song 
of Songs romantic would seem to be ina frame of mind which is 
more or less than difficult of explanation. Indeed, generally we 
may say that when Mr. Finck meets a fact inconvenient to him, 
he disregards that fact. After his suppression of the Canticles, or 
at least his assumption that nobody would ever have thought the 


Canticles romantic, except for that misleading German writer | 


Herder, it is scarcely surprising to find him laying down offhand 
that “Greek literature is absolutely silent ” on the subject of what 
he is pleased to call “ pre-matrimonial infatuation.” Now we should 
have said that the whole course of Greek literature, from Sappho 
to Eustathius (for some fifteen or twenty centuries) was elo- 
uently vocal on the subject of prematrimonial infatuation. So 
} is the difference. We suspect, however, that we can explain 
Mr. Finck pretty sufficiently. It is clear that he argues something 
in this way :— 
Romantic love is that which is entertained (in a strictly 
honourable way) for the daughters of my country [to whom he 
is good enough to add les filles de John Bull] on Algonquin 
and other avenoos : 
The Greeks, wretched creatures, never made love to the 
daughters of my country in a strictly honourable way on Algonquin 
and other avenoos ; 
Therefore the Greeks never made romantic love. 
Which in its way is undeniable enough. What is really odd, 
however, is that Mr. Finck finds his germs of something like the 

matrimonial infatuation in question in (of all people in the 
world) Ovid! Ovid is “the greatest and only great love poet 
before Dante.” Now we think by no means ill of Ovid; but we 
really do hope that Mr. Finck cannot read Latin, in which case 


and who won the wager by a most proper and orthodox discourse, 
could not have been more decorous than Mr. Fiock on that sub- 
ject ; but we hope, for the sake of his hearers, that he was not so 
stupid. Great part of the second volume is taken up by an 
elaborate discussion, feature by feature, of the elements of beauty 
in the human face, and especially in the face of woman. The 
subject, though a difficult, is an exceedingly interesting one, and 
by due study of what has been said by artists on one side, by 
ilosophers on another, and by scientific Ae siognomists such as 
rofessor Mantegazza on the third, it would be possible for a man 
of acuteness, aided by observation on his own part, to make a 
most attractive discourse. In particular the relations, varying, 
but by no means oe Sen exist between certain styles of 
face and certain styles of character in the owner of the face, and the 
attraction exercised by such styles upon different temperamentsin the 
other sex,are subjects which have never deen handled with know] 
and judgment, aud which might make a most curious monograp 
Mr. Finck chatters about hair and eyes and noses with a plentiful 
amassment of detail, but with a still more plentiful lack of sense 
or taste. He has strong preferences of his own, which of course 
he has aright to have. But when, for instance, he says that 
“ when love appears on the scene and sharpens the esthetic sense, 
there is a reaction in favour of brunettes,” he talks nonsense. The 
battle of Black and Gold has gone on ever since literature existed 
to tell us of it, and victory has gone first to one side and then to 
another, exactly as in all other matters of taste. There is less fault 
to find with Mr. Finck’s general descriptions of the beauty of 
different countries, and his partiality to his own is not greater 
than is natural and justifiable. Like all other observers, he is 
struck and puzzled by the extraordinary absence of beaity in 
France, but his offhand explanation of it as due to the absence of 
romantic love there before marriage will hardly do. For, in the 
first place, it is ridiculous to suppose that all the pretty girls for 
— have been dowerless, and the ugly ones dowered. 
sides, if there is more marriage without choice in France than 
elsewhere, there is also undoubtedly more choice without mar- 
riage ; and that, according to evolution and heredity notions, ought 
to go some way at any rate towards compensating the matter, 
We have never ourselves been able to decide the question in any 
other way than that suggested by one of the greatest of French- 
men themselves in an individual question of personal appearance, 
It seems to have pleased heaven that Frenchwomen should be 
generally ugly, and there’s an end of it. 

In one section of his book Mr. Finck is rather more fortunate, 
though his crude Transatlantic ideas mar his work even here, 
He is a great defender of Flirtation against Prudery on the one 
hand, and Coquetry on the other, and we approve his efforts. But 
even here he has not quite risen to the full conception of the 
great art—to wit, to the idea that it is an art, and, like all arts, 
has an end in itself. In general, Mr. Finck’s intentions appear to be 
better than his execution—a fact perhaps not difficult to anticipate 
from his having written his book. He does not like very small 
waists—on which point he is no doubt generally right, though 
we are quite unable to admit with him that a smail waist is ugly 
in itself. It is not; but the means taken to secure it bring about 
other uglinesses for which the small waist is no compensation, 
He does not like to see ladies’ heads loaded with dead birds and 
beasts, and here we are wholly with him. He hates strong- 
minded women with an in every sense holy hatred, and for this alone 
we could be content to forgive him everything, except that fatal, 
irrational, and, in far more than the common sense immoral, error 
that Romantic Love and Conjugal Love are different and in- 
compatible, The thing is the odder because he is a warm advocate 
of marriage—that is to say, of killing the goose (we mean no 
sarcasm) that lays the golden eggs. This and his sacrilegious 
remarks about Solomon and Catullus are bad, and his ignorance of 
medieval and other matters is bad, and what we ut least suspect 
to be his concealment of the real cause of that ignorance is bad, 
and his depreciation of blondes is bad, and his overvaluation of 
| Ovid is bad. But, as having, even if not quite according to 


knowledge, stood up for the noble and traduced art of flirtation, 


perchance he may be finally saved, if so as by fire, and be allowed 


his error is one, not of distinct critical incompetence, but merely , to enter the Paradise of Lovers, 


of talking about what he does not understand. But passons outre. 
When Mr, Finck gets to the Middle Ages he is quite as positive 
and, we fear we must say, quite as ill informed. His error of 
exaggeration in regard to medieval “hatred of beauty” and so forth 
is, no doubt, merely second hand, and so far pardonable. But the 
muddling up of times, seasons, and facts to which he resorts in 
order to bolster it up is-not pardonable; and when we find a man 
actually quoting Montaigne, under the heading “ Medieval Love,” 
to show the ideas then entertained of woman, we can make no 
milder remark than that such a writer is not to be taken seriously. 
It is, at least, no wonder that he thinks that there existed some 
definite “period of chivalry,” and that he describes the luckless 
Cabestauh with inimitable innocence as “the hero of Hiiffer and 
Mackenzie's opera The Troubadour.” One really wonders that he 
did not previously refer to Paris as “the hero of Offenbach and 
Halévy’s opera La Belle Hélene. 

As Mr. Finck seems to have taken himself and his task seriously, 
we have imitated him hitherto, which is very good of us. His 
book is, as a whole, a tedious compilation, aping the scientific by 
dint of much damnable iteration about Evolution and Heredity, 
and approaching all sorts of curious and interesting subjects only 
to make them perfectly uninteresting. The celebrated clerryman 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


depos letterpress of the August Les lettres et les arts is not 
extraordinarily interesting, though there is a good article on 
the Grand Trianon, But the illustrations are exceptionally engaging. 
They begin with a most charming frontispiece after Prudhon, 
“Le Buin.” Then we come to a series of M. Lynch's vaporous 
and elegant sketches, of which the opening vignette of “ Voix 
maudite ” is sufliciently characteristic. The large tinted plate of a 
gondola voyage at p. 138 is, or appears, curiously out of drawing; 
but the group at p. 150 is again charming. The Trianon article 
is abundantly illustrated, and many of the cuts are delightful. 
Such in different ways are “Madame de Montespan” (a most 
gracious vision), a very striking “ Vue du palais,” and, above all, 
Vignon’s combined portrait of the Duchess of Orleans and the 
Princess of Condé with a black boy between them. M, Ravel’s 
lates to “ Pension d’étrangers,” clever as they are, please us less. 
The reproduction of David’s “Madame Récamier” is a capital 
example of chilly classicism. 


who was defied by a lively damsel to preach a sermon on kissing, 


We are always glad to see the four capital L's grouped on the 
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cevtre of a volume’s cover, and “ Quatrelles ” has not disappointed 
us in bis last book, entitled, in the fashion which he loves, 70 et 

(1). Like most social satirists, the good Quatrelles is a little 
of a Jeremiah, and a hardened cynic may remember that a good 
many generations of such satirists have succeeded each other 
without the world being appreciably worse before or better after 
their jeremiads. But Quatrelles is for the most part indignant 
ovly with things wherewith he ought to be indignant, and his 
ind gnation is sufficiently amusing. Also he scatters about his 
pages esprit not of the kind obnoxious to persons of esprit. The 
opening sentences of his book are good, and very good, in this way. 
“ Braler des lettres, savez-vous rien de plus triste? C'est comme 
un pont que I’on fait sauter entre le présent et le passé. L'ennemi 
n'y passera pas; mais on n'y passera plus.” That sort of thing is 
no doubt easy to do badly, and it may be that the frequency of 
bad executions of it gave some justification to its unpopularity. 
But if it is easy to be witty badly, it is still easier not to be witty 
at all, and that unfortunately is the parti which has been taken 
by all the Naturalists except M. Guy de Maupassant, and by most 
of the younger school even when they are not of those around | 


M. Zola. 

M. Ricard has made a new experiment in his Secret de femme | 
(2). In Pitchoun, in La voix d'or, and others of his works he has | 
attempted chiefly abnormal and also lower-class subjects. In | 
Secret de femme we are, as the unsurpassable idiom of the nation © 
has it, “ dans le hig-lif,’ though it is fair to say that M. Ricard | 
‘is not quite so ignorant as that. The chief objection that we 
have to his heroine Lucienne is that she is a rather disagreeable 
young woman. The disagreeable hero is an old trick, but Heaven 
defend us from the disagreeable heroine. Mr. F. C. Philips is 
unusually favoured in the rapidity of his translation into French 
(3). He has also been lucky in his translator, which is a great | 
deal more than can be said of most authors, whether French | 
or English. Née Michon (4) is one of those books which, if | 
our English writers of life and literature were a little more 
experienced, would save them from the error of considering 
English middle-class life as specially sordid. M. de Pénes 
opening sketches show far more forcibly than the exagyerated 
caricatures of the Zolaesque school tie incurable bouryeorseté of 
the French bourgeois, and the whole book is clever, it not very 
pleasant. We said just now that Mr. Philips was lucky in his 
translator, We dont know whether the author of The Leaven- 
worth Case will say the same of Le crime de la 5™ avenue (5). 
One usually expects some statement to the effect that a book is 
“after” something else, especially as this is, as far as we can see, 
simply a literal translation of the American original, without the 
slightest reference to that original. Marius Darnay (6) is an 
extravagant and rather ill planned book, which might perhaps 
have been better “if the painter had taken more pains.” If he 
did take pains, we fear there is no great hope for him. Le mariage 
du ségare (7) (how many people know what a “séygare” is?) is 
much better, the sketches of provincial life being vivid, without 
the touches of unnecessurily forcible incident which many novelists 
seem to think necessary. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


RINCIPLES of Civil Government (Smith, Elder, & Co.) is a 
small book on a great subject. It is nota treatise on theories 
of government, but a manual for electors of practical utility, which 
sets forth in clear and sober language the nature and scope of | 
representative government, with special reference to the political | 
problems of the day. Mr. John Boyd Kinnear, the author, is | 
desirous of serving “ those who have but newly become possessed | 
of power,” and it is not too much to say of his endeavours that 
they deserve success. His book is well calculated to increase the | 
sense of responsibility in those who exercise their privileges | 
as voters, even if it does not greatly stir the intellrence of | 
the apathetic. It is to be feared, however, that Mr. Kinnear is | 
a little too sanguine. The literature of calm discussion and | 
cautious impartiality is not that which finds favour among the 
less educated voters. ihe very merits of Mr. Kinnear’s book are 
unfriendly to its circulation among the classes who most need 
enlightenment, inasmuch as they are most open to the wiles of 
litical agitators. No one could determine from a perusal of Mr, 
Sinnear’s volume to which political party the author adheres, or 
whether indeed he is a party man or not. This is, of course, as it 
should be, but it is something utterly opposed to the electioneer- 
ing literature which forms the only political refreshment of those 
newly possessed of power, the millions of agricultural voters who 
are scarcely likely to think for themselves, or accept the guid- 
ance of an earnest dispassionate teacher. Mr. Kinnear’s book is 
addressed to those who are capable of independent thought, and 
by them alone may its sound enunciation of tundamental principles 
be adequately gauged. Bearing in mind this obvious limitation, 
there is no doubt that this little bouk will be found by many a 
trustworthy aid. 


(1) zoetgo. Par Quatrelles. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(2) Secret de femme. Par J. Ricard. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(3) Comme dans un miroir. Par F. C. Philips. Traduit de l’Anglais 
par M. A. de Bovet. Paris: Nouvelle Revue, 

(4) Née Michon. Par H. de Péne. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(5) Le crime de la 5™¢ avenue, Par Marie Darcey. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(6) Marius Durnay. Par A. Chauvigné. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(7) Le mariage du ségare, Par Pierre Ficy. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


The Constitution of the United States is perhaps but dimly 
apprehended by the majority of Englishmen. One of the most 
obscure matters connected with it is the method pursued in 
choosing and electing a President. This is significantly illustrated 
by Mr. Charles A. O’Neil in an historical survey of a century of 
Presidential elections, entitled The American Llectoral System 
(Putnam’s Sons). A clear case for reform is made out in this 
instructive and interesting exposition of the anomalies of the law 
regulating the election of President. From the primitive pro- 
cedure in the simple old days of Federalism to the complicated 
problems that culminated in the notorious Tilden-Hayes contest 
every stage of development in American electoral history is clearly 
detined and commented upon by Mr. O'Neil. The record is singu- 
larly suggestive at all points, and thoroughly repays study. 

For the benefit of Catholic students of philosophy Professor 
T. A. Finlay has translated Dr. Stickl’s Handbook of the History 
of Philosophy (Dublin: Gill & Son), the first part of which is before 
us. It comprises a general survey of ancient philosophy, of the 
schools of Greece, and the patristic writings of the Christian era, 
the whole forming a compendious statement of pre-scholastic 
philosophy. 

Russian Lyrics in English Verse (Triibner & Co.) is a fairly 
representative selection from the chief poets of Russia, translated 
by the Rev. C. T. Wilson, with short biographical notices of the 
authors. Examples of five-and-twenty poets are given, among 
them Lermontof, Pushkin, and Krylof being prominent, and the 
collection on the whole shows taste and discrimination. 

My Microscope (Roper & Drowley) is a small but suggestive 
revelation of the wonders of the infinitely little, written by “A 
Quekett Club-man,” and dedicated to the President and members 


' of the Club. A very welcome feature of the book is the list of 


one hundred objects given as an appendix, many of them likely 
to gm new to young microscopists, theugh of easy attainment. 
n the Second Part of her Hot Weather Lesson Books (London: 
Hatchards) Miss Montrésor carries her yourg readers through 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, Portugal, and Spain. 
She epitomizes for them the history of each country, describes its 
chief geographical features, and brings very vividly before them 
the manners and customs and costumes of the people. Her style 


| is so lively and pleasant that, but for the list of questions at the 
end of each chapter, a child might be easily beguiled into the 


belief that the k was written entirely for his delectation, 
without any arriére pensée of instruction or examination. The 
chief merit of this excellent but unpretending little work is that 
the author's lessons are taught so alluringly, and with so absolute 
an absence of didacticism, that no intelligent child can fail to be 
incited by them to a keen desire to acquire fuller information on 
the subjects she treats of so soon as he or she has thoroughly 
digested the information here given. To the study of history or 
geography this book is almost as pleasant an introduction as 
Charles and Mary Lamb's Zales are to the study of Shakspeare, 
Among our translations we have Paddy at Home (Chapman & 
Hall), a version of the Baron E. de Mandat-Grancey’s Chez 
Paddy, by Mr. A. P. Morton; Tartarin of Tarascon (Routledge 
& Sons), with the original illustrations of the French edition; 
and An Iceland Fisherman (J. & R. Maxwell), a translation, by 


| Clara Cadiot, of Pécheur @Islande. The last named is, on the 


whole, so capable a rendering of “ Pierre Loti’s” powerful and 
melancholy romance that its occasional awkwardness is somewhat 
notable. It isodd to compare the many admirable translations 
of descriptive passages with such inelegant renderings as “ She 
came on to remember her return to Brittany” (p. 29), and “A 
deep dimple under the lower lip foiled it up delightfully ” (p. 22). 

Sea Music (Walter Scott) is the title of one of the “ Canterbury 
Poets” series, and a dreadful example of how not to do it. It is 
not merely that almost two-thirds of this “anthology ” are occu- 
pied with the exercises of contemporary poetasters, and that the 
method of extraction is unhappy. These are just matters for com- 
plaint. Worse still is the profane treatment of great poets. On 
p- 46 we find a portion of Epipsychidion, from which one line of 
a couplet is needlessly abseat. Below this specimen of good 
taste one of the poet's most crystal-clear verses is thus distorted 
to arrant nonsense :— 

Hear I not 
The £Lolian music of our sea-green plumes ? 
On the ay see. page another memorable verse by Shelley is 
exquisitely improved thus :— 
It is the unpastured sea hungering for a calm. 


Again, on p. 58, one of Wordsworth’s noble sonnets is shamefully 
mutilated, and the fifth verse, edited in the vulgar spirit that dis- 
tinguishes the volume, runs thus :— 

The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the sea. 


Really Mr. Scott ought to look to his editors, 

A collection of another kind, not magnificently styled an 
anthology, is A Second School Poetry-Book, compiled by M. E. 
Woods, and published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co, “This is 
altogether a delightful book, blending old poetry and new with 
excellent taste and sound proportion. The copyright work in- 
cluded is drawn from reputable sources and is not too profuse. 

It is pleasant to notice a new edition, the sixth, of Zhe Civil 
Service History of England (Crosby Lockwood & Son), by 
F. A. White, revised to date by Mr. i A. Dobson. 

Lord Byron's Werner is added to the pretty red-backed volumes 
of “ Routledge’s Pocket Library.” 


Awong new editions we have Principal Shairp’s Burns, “ English 
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Men of Letters” series (Macmillan & Co.); Miss Gascoigne, by 
Mrs. J. H. Riddell (Ward & Downey) ; Night and Morning, in the 
“Pocket Edition” of Lord Lytton’ 's works ; 
and Court Royal, by the author of Mehalah (Smith, Elder, 

We have received Publications of the English Goethe pds 
Part II. (David Nutt); Mr. W. R. Mortill’s Simplified Grammar 
of the Serbian Language (Triibner & Cvo.); Cherry Blossoms, by — 
Grace ©. Dutt Fisher (Unwin) ; Shadow and antl, by Arthur | 
Moore (City of London Co.); Odds and Ends, nardo 
Cattermole (Effingham W ilson) ; ; England's Ideal, , Edward | 
Carpenter (Swan Sonnenschein), and Wielful Young Woman, 
by Alice Price (Warne & Co.) 


NOTICE. 
We bey leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, | 

The ADVERTISEMENT DerarTMENT has been Reuovep from 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Jonn Hart, 


83 SourHampion StreEt, Srranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Saturpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is #1 10s, 4d. 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, | 
Mr. Witu1am Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to American Agency, 4 Trafalyar 
Square, London. International Money Ordcrs can be sent from 

any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable al 
or may commence at any time. | 


The Saturvay Review ts duly reyistered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the Sarurpay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. — 


Now ready, VOLUME LXII1., bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth | 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 28, each, Also, | 
Reading Cases, price 2s. Gd. and 4s. 6d. each, May be had at 
the Office, or through any Bookseller. 
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HE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 

PICTU RE. completed a few days before he diel. NOW ON V IEW at the DOR 

GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, with “Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” and his ctLer 
great Pictures. F rom ‘Ven to 51x daily. 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.” Letou 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
SPLENDID COPIES OF TIiE OLD MASTERS. 
From all the celebrated Galleries of Europe, in PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 
| H. M.’s COLLECTIONS BUCKINGHAM PALACE AND WINDSOR CASTLE, 
THE NATIONAL GALLEKY, LONDON, 
GRAND AUTOTYPES from the PAINTINGS in these COLLECTIONS, 
THE ART OF BARTOLOZZI. One Hundred Examples, 
THE “LIBER STUDIORUM” OF TURNER, 
Copies of Reyno!ds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, a: d lare Works from the Print- 
nan British Museum. 
Paintin. s, Drawings, Engraving?, Photographs, &c. carefully Framed. 
An Illustrated Ps ee *Autotypein Relation to Household Art,” with Press 
Notices, free per post 
Finue-Art Catalogue, 124 pp. price 6d. free per post. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
EIDELBERG COLLEGE, Heidelberg. 
Principals, 


Dr. A. HOLZBERG, M.A., Pi.D., of Gittingen and Heidelberg. 
A. B. CATTY, B.A., late Scholar, Christ's Coll., Cambridge, 
W. LAWRENCE, M.A., late Scholar, St, John’s, Oxon. 
Preparation for Army and all Exams. 
Army Candidates are taken in a separate house. 
Mr. Carry’s London Address, care of J. Sueanman, Esq. 3 New Inn. W.C, 
Escort will leave London September 14. Fall on application. 


~ JAMES’S COLLEGE, South Leigh, Witney, Oxford.—Highest 
Class Church of England School. sat Public schools. Speciel care taken 
of Delicate situation. ous —apply to Rev. HEAD-MasTER. 


GLENALMOND—TRINITY COLLEGE the Perthshire 


Highlands). 
Classical and Sides—_the latter for BOYS 
upon tife. Preparations for the Civil y other 

xaminations. 

SEV ERAL 1 BURSARIES of the value of £50 were awarded in July. 

For particulars, prospectus, «c., apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Gienalmond, N.B. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. P. B. HALCOMBE, M.A., 


King's Coll : Camb. (formerly Foundation Scholar of Winchester), 2nd Class in the 
Classical Tripos 1887. receives BOYS at his Father's Rectory to prepare for the Scholarship 
and Entrance Examinations at the Public Schoois.—Baisham Kectory, Cambridge. 


BLACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL, 


President—The Right Rev. the Lord BISHOP of ROCHESTER. 
Head-Master-HERBERT BENDALL, Esq., M.A. 
Christ College, Cambridge, First Class in Classical Tripos. 
School Fees 25 Guineas per annum, 
Boarders received by the Head- Master at £60 per annum, exclusive of School Fees. 
Boarde = at £80, and Day Boarders at £40 per annum, inclusive of School Fi ees, received by 
the Rev. F. R. Burrows, M.A., 29 Bennett Park, Blackheath. 
The NeXt TERM begins on ‘September 15. 1b. 
Apply to the SecrETaky, Proprietary School, Blackheath, 8.E. 


pHue LONDON HOSPITAL as and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


The SESSION 1887-8 will commence on nal October 1, 1887. The New Buildings 
which were opened by T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales, on May 21, afford more than 
double the accommodation which was yrovided formerly. 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLAKSHIPS, value £60, 440, £39, and £20, will be offered for 
competition at the end of September to New Students. Fees fur Lectures and Hospital 
Practice, 90 Guineas in one payment, or 100 Guineas in three instalments. All Resident and 
other Hospital Appointments are free, and the holders of all the Resident Appointments are 
provided with rooms and board entirely free of expense. The Resident Appointments consist 
of Five House-Physiciancies, Five House-Surgeoncies, Une Accoucheurship, and One 
ceiving-Room Officer. Dressers and Maternity Pupils a!so reside in the Hospital. Special 
Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations ot the Univer- 
sity of London, and for she Prismary and Pass Examinations for the Fellowship of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, are held throughout the year. Special entries may be 
made for Medical and Surgical practice. The London Hos; ita! is now in direct communica- 
tien by rail and tram with all parts of the Metropolis, anc the Metropolitan, Me litan 
District, Easc London, and South-Eastern Railways have stations within a minute's walk of the 
Lospita! and College. 

lly or by letter, to 


For Pros,ectus and particulars apply, 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SQHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1587-8 will commence Outs ae 1, when uctory 
Address will be delivered by W. Esq. F.R.C ats 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 125 and £69 respectively, 
open to ali first-year Students, will be otfered for competition. ‘The Examination will 
held on October 3, 4, and 5, and the Cs oad will be Chemistry and Physics, with either 
Botany or Zoology, at the option of Candi 

8 Classes are held througho t the year for the “ PRELIMINARY SCIEN od 
end “INTERMEDIATE M.B." of the UNIVERSITY of LON. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra charge. 

Scholarships and Money Feiews of considerable value are awarded at the Sessional Examina- 
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or to t= ~ ractice, and s;ecial arrangements are made for Students entering in their 
second or subsequent years; aiso for Dental Students and tor Qualified Practitioners. 

Several Medical Practitioners and Private Families residing in the neighbourhood receive 
Students for residence and supervision, and a register of approved Lodgings is kept in the 
Secretary's office. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GEORGE 


RENDLE. 
W. M. ORD, Dean. 
R. W. REID, Vice-Dean. 


BARTHOLOMEW'’S HOSPITAL and OCOLLEGE. 
The WINTER SESSION will begin on Monday, October 3, 1887. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital! walls, subject to the collegiate regula- 
tions. The Hi prise: ice of 
«For further particulary or by loner tet of the College. 


A Handbook forwarded on application. 


Awe 


J 
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ST. GEORGES HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Corner, 8.W 


‘The WINTER SESSION will commence on nday. October 3, when an INTRODUC- 
TORY ADDRESS will be delivered by Mr. DENT. at Four P.M. 

The following Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in October :— 

1. A Scholarship, value £125, for the sons of Medical men who have entered the School 
as bond side tirst year students during the current year. 

2. Two, Scholarships, each of £50, open to all students commencing their studies. The 
suljects ur these three Scholarships will be Latin, French, or German, and E.ementary 
Physics, and the examination will be held on Uctober 6. 

3. A Scholarship, value £90, open to all students ate have entered the school during the 
current year.and who have passed the Cambridge Ist M.B. since October I#s6, Subjects— 
Elementary Biviogy, Anatomy, Physio ogy, and Practical Chemistry. 

4. A Scholarship, value £65, students who, having been wp for iously 
the Uxtord Ist M.B. the Cambridge 2nd M.B., have ente: chool during 

current rear. Subjec! Anatomy and I’hy siology. The examinauuon Scholar 
ships wiil be held in October 

‘The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students :— 

The William Brown £100 Exhibition ; the William Brown£40 Exhibition ; the Pine Pollock 
Prize in Medicine, value £32; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, vaine 432; the Poll 
Prize in Physiotogy, value £18; the Johnson Prizein Anatomy, value £10 10s, ; the Treasurer's 
Prize, value £10 lus. ; General Proticiency Prizes tor first, second, and third year students, of 
£'0 ls. each ; the Brodie Piize in Surgery ; the Acland Prize in Medicine ; the Thompson 
Medal, and Sir Charles Ciarke's Prize. 

All Hospital appointments, including the two House Physicianships and two Ilouse Sur- 
geonships, are awarded as the resu.t of co:npet.tiun, and are open to the students withvut 
additional expense of any kir 

Clerkships and Dressershi sand all the minor appointments, are given without extra fees. 
Several paid appointments, Seleding that of Obstetric Assistant, with a salary of £100 and 
| =< lodging, are awarded yearly upon the recommendation of the Medical School 

munittee. 

The new Physiological Laboratories and Class Rooms are now open. 

Trospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 

THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.B., Dean, 


GUYS HOSPITAL.—The WINTER SESSION commences 
on Monday. w 
ital tains, besides the beds for Medical and Surgical cases, Wards bstetric, 
a Classes are held in the Hospital for Students preparing for the Examinations of the 
versity ot Londun and of cther examining Boards. 


APPOINTMENTS.——The House Surgeons and House Physicians, the Obstetric Residents, 
Clinical Assistants and Dressers, are selected from the Students, according to merit, and with- 
out payment. ‘There are aiso a large number of Junior Appointinents, every part of the 
Hospital Practice being systematically employ ed for ao 

ENTRANCE Se HOLARSHIPS.—Open Schol 125 Gui Classics, Mathematics, 
and Modern Open larshi ps in Physics, Botany, 
and 

PRIZES, &e. Scholarships, varying in value from £10 to £50 each, for general profi- 
ciency in Medical Study. The Treasurer's Gold Medal in Medicine; the Treasurer's Gold 

Medal in Surgery ; the Gurney Hoare Prize, of £25, for Clinical Study ; the Beaney Prize,of 30 
Guineas, for Pathology ; the Sands Cox Scholarship, of £15 per annum for three yeurs. for 
Physiology; the Mic Harris Prize, of £10, for - Golding Prize of 
vaiue of £33— subject: Methods and Diagnosis in Disease ; Mackenzie Bacon Prize 
Nervous Diseases of £15. 

For Prospectus and further information apply to the Dean, Dr. F. TayLor. + 
Guy's ) Hospital, London ,S. E., August, 1887. 


CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL of 
PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
The NEXT TERM opens on Monday, September 5. 
I. Mechanical Course. II. Civil Engineering Division. BJ Colonial Section. 
Special prep:.ration for Colonial Life and Exploring. Pr 
F. K. J. SHENTON, Super intendent Edurational Department. 


BRUCE CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM, 
Head- Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 
Second Master—Rev. O. PHILPOTT, M.A. 
Bursar—P. RICHARDS, 

The system offers to BOYS from Public Schools or elsewhere the advant: of a Private - 
Tutor, combined with the regular discipline, games, xc . of school. In Lower school 
tion (if required) tor any puvlic school. Splendid buildings and (twenty acres). 

NEXT TEL RM bezins September 22. 


BRUNTON HOUSE, LANCASTER, 


A HOME FOR SPECIAL PRIVATE PUPILS 
Under training in the Schools, Workshops, Garden, Farm, and other occupations at the 
ROYAL ALBERT ASYLUM 
For Id‘otic, Imbecile, and Weak-minded Young Persons. 
Extensive ate grounds, garden, tennis-lawn, ornamental plantations, &c. 
que situation. 
Management of the Central Cor if 


Medical Superintendent, G. SUUlTLEWORTH, B.A., M.D. 

pT = application to Mr. JAMES DIGGENS, Secretary, Royal Albert Asylum, 

STE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head-Mistress | 
of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ©NGLISH HOME for delicate | 

ELDER GIRLS, with all the tages of a C i 


SovTH KENSINGTON. —1Trebovir Road,S.W. ADVANCED 
“The NEXT TERM will eummence ber | 


LL.M. Cam., F.AS., and occasional contributor to 

best mazazines itting scholastic work, seeks post of PRIVATE 

SECRETARY or LITERAKY ASSISTANTS Age twenty-eight. Salar nominal for first 
six months. _Reterences tod date.— W.., St. Peter's Coll., Cambr 


BERL IN. West-End Suburb,— Miss W. ST. AUBYN, 
now in England, has a very highly recommended SCHOOL fer YOUNG LADIES. 
Established 188. Special advantages tor Music Escort 

Comber. References, Prospectus, ‘lest.monials, from Mrs. St. AUBYN, North- | 
wc ne: 


ME: and Mrs. BARTON receive a few GIRLS to EDUCATE, 
RTON, M.A. Camb., Ist Class i in Class'cal Tripos, has had a long experience 
teaching cand hy testimonials from Protessor Meiklejohn, of Andrews, and 
uick, for y Lecture’ ron E:lucation at Cambridge Univers versity. A thorough 

Classical Education when des: 
&c. apply by fetter to Mrs. Eversley, King's Road, Clapham Park, 


T° LITERARY GENTLEMEN.—To be SOLD, the COPY- 
R 


IGHUT of a COMMERCIAL WORK, now in its Twenty-third year of blieation. 

Ww Mok od be profitable for a gentleman who could undertake the editing, &c., a 
es, the sum of £338 has been ved for Advertisements this year.—Apply, by letter, | 
to 4 Alderwick Terrace, Hounslow. 


py STEAM YACHT for SALE.—Built of Steel; 
over £4,000 in 1582. % feet; beam, 13 feet. Address, S 416, Hazt’s 
tising Offices, 33 Southampton 8: Strand, W.C. | 


As supplied 


6c TAUNUS 77 HER MAJESTY THE QUEER. | 


Supplied at all Messrs. ers & Pond’s | 


THE BEST Bars st the nding Hotel, and the | 
TABLE WATER. ne 


OFFICE: 
23 LIME STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


[LFRACOMBE. —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 250 Rooms, Re- 
Que Newly Five E Lawn Teaule 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


MARCOVITCH & CO. 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE 


CIGARETTES “ DAPHNZ.” 


“ The Finest Egyptian Cigarettes.” 


Prices: Petit Format, 8s.; Format Moyen, 9s. per tin of 100. 
SAMPLES FREE ON RECEIPT OF SIX STAMPS. 


STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


JPIAMOND JEWELLERY (White and Modern Cut), 


FPROM £5 to £5,000, 
GTREETERS'—Bond Street, W., No. 18. 
(PHE 1Q-CARAT STANDARD GOLDSMITHS’ WORK. 


PrRoM £1 upwards. No lower quality kept in stock at 
STREETERS", Bond Street, W. (introduced by Mr. Streeter in 1860), 


MASSAGE AND ELECTRICAL TREATMENT, 


Owing to the remarkable success which has cttended this new form of 
treatment in the relief and cure of rheumatism, nervousness, liver and 


| kidney diseases, ladies’ ailments, &c., the Medical Battery Company, 


Limited, have fitted up a suite of rooms in their spacious electropathic 
establishment, where patients can be treated daily by skilful male and 
female attendants, under the direct superintendence of the Company’s 
CONSULTING PHYSICIAN. Members of the Medical Profession and 
others interested in the curative and strengthening powers of Electro- 
Massage are invited to call or write at once, to the 


MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, Liwrep, 
52 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
(CokNER OF RATHBONE PLACE). 


THE ONLY EFFECTUAL RESTORATIVE 


FOR LOSS OF BRAIN POWER, 
And its manifold manifestations: Enfeeblement of Mental 
Capacity, Loss of Energy, Depression of Spirits, 
Neuralgia, Defective Digestion, &c. &. 


IS PHOSPHORUS. 
H. & T. KIRBY & CO’S PREPARATIONS 


Afford the best means of administration, 
1. PHOSPHORUS (SIMPLE) PILULES. 
AND IRON PILULES. 
. PHOSPHORUS AND QUININE PILULES. 
4. PHO-PHORUs AND NUX VOMICA PILULES. 
And 5. COMPOUND PHOSPHORUS PILLS 
These latter contain a proper dose of each of THE FOUR GREAT REMEDIES 
in their most active state, viz. Phosphorus, Iron, Quinine, and Nux Vomica. 
Sold in Bottles, 3s., 5s., and 10s., each. Formule and Directions on each Bottle. 
Post free from the Laboratory, 14 Newman Street, Oxford Sureet, London, W. 
The 10s, size contains sufficient for a course of these Tonics extending over four or 
five weeks, and is sent free im hermetically- sealed Box to any Postal Address in Europe 
or India, on receipt of remittance, 


SCIENTIFIC HONOUR. 


(Continued from August 6th, page 206.) 
Il. 


I SAY that in the Diagrams of Vertical Distribution 

of Temperature given in the Narrative of the “ Challenger Expedition,” 
publisked in 1885, changes of temperature shown in a large proportion of 
the soundings have been improperly suppressed ; and in many instances 
| the changes of temperature with increasing depth are stated to be exactly 
| the reverse of those shown by the thermometer and corroborated by 
repeated observations. 


I further say that the inaccuracies above alluded to are of such a 


| character that, whilst they stand uncorrected, they must reflect not only 
| on the Scientific Staff, but also on the Naval Officers of the Expedition, 


whose intelligence should be sufficiently clear and character sutticiently 


_ independent to prevent observations made on board Her Majesty’s ship 


under their superintendence from being so distorted in the official record of 
results. 
WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN, 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society ; 
Member of the London Chamber of Commerce ; 
Author of “A Treatise on Ocean Currents,” 
and of “ The Standard of Value.” 


Legion of Honour, 1878. Royal were Rnichtheod, 1000, Gold Medals and other 


jor BRINSMEAD & SONS" PIANOS, from 35 guineas 


18, 20 and 23 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists free. 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Established by Royal Cnarter, a.p. 172). 


7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, anv 434 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Marine, Fire,and Life Assurances have been granted by the Corporation for more than a 
century 4nd a half. 


_Fundsin hand ex eed £3.400.000, 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON-1 MOORGATE STREET. BERDEEN_1 UNION TERRACE. 


FUNDS (iss). 


Five Premiums £582,009 
Lite Premiums . 195,000 
ce on 128,000 


FIRE OFFICE 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Estabti ished 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning ¢ a ~ ai in ail parts of the World. 
claims arranged with promptitnds on and | > ACDONALD) 
AM ( 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD § Secretaries, 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET. E.C.; and 22 MALL, S.W. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,200.00, Paid-up, £300,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,550,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General dunager. 


ESTABLISHED 185), 

SBIREBECE BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

E per CENT. INT E REST on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. TWO per 
CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS when net drawn below £100, The Bank undertakes, 
free of charge,the Custody of Securities and Valuables: the Colle tion of Kills of Exchange, 
Dis idends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks. Shares, and Annuitie 
of Credit and Cirewiar Notes issued. THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 

rs, post tree ¢ on application. FRANCIS R AVENSCR Managers 


CH EQUE BANK, LIMITED. 


20 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
2) COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


GOOTLAND.—THE MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY'S 


Improved Summer Service of Trains between LONDON ana SCOTLAND 
4s now in operation as under: 


A LUXURY HITHERTO UNKNOWN 


ENGLAND. 


BARBER & COMPANY'S FRENCH COFFEE. 


(See that you have none other.) As used in Paris in its highest perfection, 


100. per Ib. This is the choicest and most carefully selected Coffee * roasted on the 


company’s 


es. Letters | 


TRAINS,— WEEKDAYS. sUNDAYS. 
AD BE 4 
am. am. pm pm. pm p.m. p.m. 
LONDON (8. Pan.) dep. ....) 515 1035 1220 & 8 25 915) 525 915 
Glasgow (S. Enoch) arr. ....) 437 8 55 1140 2 6 20 740) 6 20 7 40 
Greenock ...... cool 554 94012 3 7 2 8123 725 8 12 | 
Edinburgh (W: av.).. 432 840 1037 S&S 5 725) 553 7 25 
Pertn.... 9201136 .. | & 8 15 11 10) 835 1110 
Aberdeen 3 5 ll 45 15571145 155; 
INVERNESS ...... 8 5 2 4 245 6 5° 


+ This time applies to Stranraer Harbour. 

A.—Has no connection with Inverness on Sunday mornings. 

B.—Has no connectio» with places north of Edinburgh ou Sunday mornings. 

C.—PULLMAN Sleeping Cars to Glasgow, Stranraer, Greenock, Edinburgh, and 
Perth. {),—Pullman Parlour Cars to Edinburgh and Giasgow. €,—Pullman 
Sleeping Cars to Edinburgh and Glasgow. First Class Passengers trivel in the Cars 
attached t Day Trains wiri: UT EXTRA PAYMENT. For Berth in Sleeping Car the 
charge between London and Stranraer is 5s.,and between London and Greenock, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh and Perth, 6s., in addition t » the First Class Fare 

The Evening Express Trains reach Greenock in time for Pa.-ngers to join the 
“COLUMBA” or “IONA” Steamers for the Highlands. Through Carriages from 
LON DON t) Greenock by these Trains, also by the 10.35 a.m, from St. Pancras. 

For particulars of Up: Train Service from Scotland to London, see Time Tables 
issued by the Company. 

JOUN NOBLE, 


Derby : July 1887. General Manager. Midland Railway. 
OUTH WESTERN RAILWAY.—TOURIST TICKETS 


are now issued by all Trains, available for Two Months, to the ISLE OF 
WIGHT, Southampton, WEST OF ENGLAND, Ilfracombe, Launceston, Tavistock, 
Plymouth, Devonport, Bude, Exeter (fer Dawlish, Torquay, &c.), Exmouth, 
Sidmouth, Seaton: and to Weymouth, Bournemouth, Swauage, Corfe Castle, 
Wareham and Dorchester. 

Also to the Channel Islands, Jersey, Guernsey, and to FRANCE, Havre, Hon- 
fleur. Trouville, St. Malo, Granville. Caen, and Cherbourg, for Two Months, and to 
PARI: for One Month; also for a Tour through Brittany and Normandy. 

For full particulars, conditions, and tourist fares, see South-Western Railway 
Time-"able Books and Tourist Programmes, or by post on application to the 


‘Traffic Superintendent, Waterloo Station. 
CHAS. SCOTTER, General Manager. 
F R Y’S 33 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED 
TO THE FIRM. 


PURE CONCENTRATED 
Sir C. A. CAMERON, M.D., says: “1 have never 
tasted Cocog that I like so well. It is especially C O C O A. 


adapted to those whose digestive organs are weak.” 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN QF TABLE WATERS.” 

“ There is a popular but entirely mistaken notion that ice is in its nature pure and 
innocuous ; it is, on the contrary, very apt to be impure and noxious, and may easily 
contain the germs of fatal disease. There is, of course, no objection to ICING 
APOLLINARIS, as champagne is iced, by the external application of cold until its 
temperature is brought down in‘hot weather toa pleasant coolness. So treated, it 
is a beverage as refreshing and agreeable as it is pure and w holesome. - 


|. Sofa, or Chair; Deliciously luxurious. 


Meals, &c., in any position over a 
tree. JOHN CARTER, 6A New’ Cavendish Sueet, Portland Place, 


Eon £1 \s.; drawings 
w. 
ATH CH. AIRS, £1 10s.; 
rubber £1 15s. ; SEL PROPELLING CHAIKS, £2 2s. ; CARRY- 
s.: LEG RESTS, lvs. ; ICO ODES, £1. Drawings post CART. 
6x New Cavendish ‘Street, Portland Place, London. pe 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1:73. 


J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS,—Sold by all Stationers 
throughout the World. 


HE LITERARY MACHINE, for holding a Book, Lamp, | 


French principle.” and mixed with the finest Bruges Chicory. 2 Ib:. saruple in 
tins sent free for 2°. 4d. by parcels post to any post town in the United Kingdom and 
Channel Islands; 5 lbs, in tins for 5s. 6d. ; 8 Ibs. in tins for 8s, 10d, 

BARBER « COMPANY,274 REGENT circus, OXFORD oO LONDON, W. 
61 sho; sgate Street. E.C. | Brighton—l47 North Street. chester MarketSt, 
lov Westbourne Grove, W. —Quadrt. New St. Corn Streec. 
Kine’s Cross, N. ool—1 Church sireet Preston—F ishergate. 

42 Great Tit htiela Street. W. Minster Buiid.ngs and Hastings— Robertson St. 
The Borough, London Bridge. London Road. & Havelock Road. 


LLEBIG COMPAN EXTRACT of MEAT. 
For Imp NY Economic Coo 


COMPANY’s EXTRACT of MEAT. 
nly sort g by 
IEBIG of MEAT. 


big. 
COMPANY?’ LCT 
The finest Meat-F lavouring Sto: k. 1 SE it for Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 
BIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
Hicient TONIC in all cases of Weakness and Dig zestive Disorders, 
COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT, 
Highly recommended as a Nizht i inst te ad of alcoholic drinks. 
COMPANY'S XTRACT of MEAT, 
GENUINE ONLY with facsimile of Baron eb siznature in blue ink across label. 
EXTRACT of MEAT, 
Loon Books post free on application to the Company, 9 Fenchurch Avenue, 


‘NEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


This pure Solution is the best remedy 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


MAGNESIA. 
The safest and most gentle Aperient 
for delicate constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants. 

180 Bond Street, Lonilon ; and all Chemists, 


D INNEFORD'S 


| TONG A, the SPECIFIC for NEURALGIA. 


ation in the treatmen: of Neuralgia.”’— Lancet 


“ Tong« maintains its 
* Inval vab.e in tac ial Neuralgia. Has proved effective in ali those cases in which we have 


¥d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. Of all Chemists. 


Ce. ALS. _PHILLIPS & COS direct supply. The largest 
muntry truck trade in the kingdom. Every kind of COAL sent to every station in 
Envland and Wales in truck-loads o! not less than Four tons. except London and M: 
Quotations eiher free at station or incinding delivery into consumer's cellar, PUILLIPS 
& CO., Coal Factors, for 33 years at 25 Coal Exchange, london, E.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


I jONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
President—Lord TENNYSON, 
Vice- Poets ret Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart 
r HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B., the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF. 7 
Pai Earl of CARNARVON, Sir JOLUN LUBBOCK, Earl of ROSEBERY, 

The Library contains 100,000 volumes of Aucient and Modern Literature in various 
lauguages. 

Subs :ijtion, £3a year without entrance fec, or £2 with entrance fee of £6 ; life-member- 
shi; . Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Re ading Rooin 
oven trom 10 to hali-past 6. Catalogue, Supplement (1575-80), price 5s.; to Members, 4a, 
Fiith Edition of the Catalogue i in the Press. Prospectus on appli cation. 

ROBERT MARRISON, Sec ‘retary and Librarian. 


Dien NT, 3d. in the 1s.—Il ATCHAR DS, 187 Piccadilly, 
London. al the New and Standard Books. Bibles, Prayers, Church Services, w? 
Post Orders promi tlyexecuted. Libraries arranged and catalogued. 


"s,s AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKs. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 2ird Street, New York; and 27 KING WILLI AM 
STREET, =TRAND, LONDON, desire to call tre attention of the RE ADING PU 
to the excellent facilities “> by their Branch Louse in London for filling, 

vourable terms, orders their own STANDAKD PUBLICATIONS, 
AN BOUKS ‘PERIODICALS. CATALOGUES sent on application. 


['PHE SATURDAY REVIEW cent by post at following rates 


per annum, paid in advance: 
Any part of the United Kingdom .........cccccccccsscceehl 8 2 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and ‘America .. 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, , London, S.W. 


[HES SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


ATURDAY REVIEW are required. for which 6d. each will be given. viz. : 
Ls, 346, 745, 763, und 1575 (ciean copies)—at the Office, 3s Southampton Street, 


1, 13, 74. 


| Stran ad, 


Just published, Second Edition, Is. ; per post, Is. 2d. 


| 
FLORILEGIUM ; being Fifteen Latin Sonnets 


BASSINETTE PERAM- 


from the Riviera. By Sir J. E. Eanviey Witmor, Bart., formerly Scholar of 


London Epwarp Staxronp, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Balliol 


Now ready, Is. ; by post, Is. 3d. 
Pest LESSONS in SCIENCE. By the Right Rey. Joun 
WILLIAN COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal (1853-1883), 
London: W1L LIAM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly. 


Just published, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


J ESUS BAR RABBA or JESUS BAR ABBA. By Heyry 


Pratt, M.D., Author of * New Aspects of Life and Religion.” 


By the same Author. 
Just published, crown Svo. 440 pp. cloth, 7s, 6d. 


NEW ASPECTS of LIFE and RELIGION, 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1887. 


peor. A. H. SAYCE—LECTURES on the ORIGIN and 


GROWTH ot RELIGION as illustrated by the BAB N 
by YLONIAN RELIGION, With 


PFLEIDERER’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
Just published, Vol. IT. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
THE PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION on the BASIS of 
, HISTORY. I. History of the Philosophy of Religion from Spinoza to the present 


By Professor OTTO PFLEIVERER. ‘Translated by t 
Vor. II, from Schleiermacher to the present day, with the 


WILLIAMS & NORGATR, i4 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


THE STORY OF A KISS. 
By Mrs. WYNNE. 
3 vols. 


Now ready. 


AN UGLY DUCKLING. 
By HENRY ERROLL. 


38 vols. crown 8vo. 


WERNER’S NEW STORY. 
HER SON. 


3 vols. 
Translated from the German by CHRISTINA TYRRELL, 
WERNER'S other Works are : 
1, SUCCESS AND HOW HE WON IT. 6s, 
2. UNDER A CHARM. 6s, 
3. NO SURRENDER. 6s. 


THE GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL. 
8 vols. 
This New Novel is now in the hands of ali the Librarians. 


THREE NEW BOOKS. 


At 6s. each. 


TOO CURIOUS. By E. J. Goopmay. 
THE RING of GYGES. By Cuartes Went- 


worth LISLE. 


ALEXIA. By Exeanor C. Price. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For AUGUST. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS, 


OF CO-OPERATION IN ENGLAND. By G JAceB 
LYOAKR, 

WHITMANIA. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

WEALTH AND TiIE WORKING CLASSES. By W. II. MALLock, 


THREE DREAMS IN A DESERT. By Ovive Scureiner, 

THE MATERIAL PROGRESS OF IRELAND. By Professor Leone Levi. 
“WELL ROWED, CAMBRIDGE!” By F. I. Prrmax. 

FRENCH PEASANT PROPRIETORS. By M. Betuam-Epwanrps. 

THE ROMAN MATRON AND THE ROMAN LADY. By E. Lyyw Liytoy. 
THOUGHTS ON OPINION AND INEQUALITY. By Coventry PArmoue. 
GREATER GREECE AND IT3 EDUCATION. By J. Turopors Beyr. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE’S MILLINER’S BILL. By Gronce Sata. 
FINE PASSAGES IN PROSE AND VERSE, Selected by Livine Mex ov Lerrers. 


BARON E. DE MANDAT-GRANCEY, 
In the press, Second Edition, crown 8vo. 43. 


PADDY AT HOME: 


Or, Ireland and the Irish at the Present Time, as seen by 
a Frenchman. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


VERNON LEE’S NEW WORK. 


JUVENILIA: Essays on Sundry Atsthetical 


Questions. By Vernon Lez, Aathor of “ Euphorion” &c. 2 vols. small 
crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
“ Written with the Sp yy the choice wealth of illustration, the entire absence of 
fioriture, that have the author notable among modern English writers for equal grace 
and strength of style. We natevaliy expect much, and we are not disappointed.” —.i cademy. 


ALLEGRA. A Novel. 


By Mary West. 


“ The — of the Lg stony is packed full of romance and inspiration, and it may be | | LOVE the CON QUEROR. 


sasic med whether an of the heart-moving tule has been better told than it is in 


Allegra.’ "—Gilaegow 


BODYKE: a Chapter in the History of Irish 
Landiordism, By Henny Normax. Demy 8vo. cloth, 1s.; crown 8vo. 
paper, 4d. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C, 


|THE PARNELL 


APOLOGL A ad HEBRAEOS (The Epistle and Gospel to the 
Hebrews), By ZeNAS. Crown Svo. pp. 493, cloth, 10s. 6d, 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Cuagk. London: ApAms, & Co, 


WARD & DOWNEY’S 
NEW LIST. 


THE PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of the 


DUC DE BROGLIE, 2 vols, demy 8vo. with a Steel Portrait of the 
Duc de Broglie, 30s. (Jn September. 


VERDI, MILAN, and OTHELLO. By 


Biaxcne Roosevert, Author of “ The Life of Dore,” “ The Copper 
Queen,” &c. Imperial 16mo. with 16 Whole-Page Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
[Just ready. 


IGNORANT ESSAYS, Cowrents : a Guide 


to Ignorance—My Copy of Keats—The only Real Ghost in Fiction— 
A Borrowed Poet—The Opium-Eater—Lecay of the Sublime—Cobbett, 
Bunyan, Spenser, &c. Fep. 8vo. bevelled boards, 5s. [ Shortly. 


CATHEDRAL DAYS: a Tour through 


Southern England. By A. B. Dopp. With numerous Illustrations» 
price 6s. [Now ready. 


“Sparkles with an innocent humour—is a very pleasant and very readable 
volume.” —/ublic Opinion, 


A NOVELIST’S NOTE BOOK. By D. Curist1e 


Murray. Crown 8vo. 6s, | Just ready. 


TRAVELS in the INTERIOR;; or, the Wonder- 
ful Adventures of Luke and Belinda. With Illustrations by Harry 
Furniss. 6s. 


. “We defy Mr. Rider Haggard or Jules Verne, or any other romance writer, to 
equal this iu fictitious stories of travel.”—ZJllustrated London News, 


THE EMPEROR WILLIAM: the Story of a 


Great King and a Good Man. By the Author of “The Makers of 
the German Empire.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Shortly. 


MOVEMENT. With a 


Sketch of Irish Parties from 1848, By T. P. O’Coxnor, M.P. 
Paper cover, 1s.; cloth, 2s. [Now ready. 


A DAY’S TOUR. By Percy Firzceratp, 


Crown 4to. with Illustrations, 1s. [Just ready, 


IN RUSSIAN and FRENCH PRISONS. By 


Prince Kroporkine. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. [ Now ready, 


the ARMY. By 
[Now ready. 


DUELLING DAYS in 


Witi1am Dovetas. Imperial 16mo., 7s. 6d, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MR. FARJEON’S NEW NOVEL. 


A SECRET INHERITANCE. 


Farseon. 3 vols. 


By B. L. 
[ Next week, 
THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN.” 


A MODERN CIRCE. 3 vols. 


MRS. RIDDELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


MISS GASCOIGNE. J. H. 


Autbor of “George Keith” &c. Picture boards, 2s.; cloth gilt, 2s. Gd. 
“Both clever and original........There could not be a better book to beguile a 
railway journey.”—Court and Society Review. 


[Now ready. 


A New Novel. 


8 vols. [At all Libraries, 


A TORY LORDLING. A New Novel. By 


“BLiInKHOOLiE.” 3 vols, [At all Libraries. 


LOGIE TOWN. By Saran Tyrrer. 5 vols. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
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d The man of 
j th shoula read it for its fine and scholarly sty/e, mt the 
man shou uld read it for the splendid philosophy it 
"Tatler. 


The Saturday Review. 


[August 13, 1887. 


DAVID DOUGLASS AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


IN ONE SHILLING VOLUMES. 


These choice Editions are all revised by the Authors and published with their sanction. 


FRESH FIELDS. 1s. 


CONTENTS : 
NATURE IN ENGLAND. 
ENGLISH WOODS: A CONTRAST. 
IN CARLYLE’S COUNTRY. 
A HUNT FOR THE NIGHTINGALE. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SONG BIRDS. 
IN WORDSWORTH'S COUNTRY. 
A GLANCE AT BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 
BRITISH FERTILITY. 
A SUNDAY IN CHEYNE ROW. 
AT SEA. 
IMPRESSIONS OF SOME ENGLISH BIRDS. 


LOCUSTS and WILD HONEY. 


Price 1s. 

CONTENTS ; 
THE PASTORAL BEES. 
SHARP EYEs. 
STRAWBERRIES. 
Is If GOING TO RAIN? 
SPECKLED (ROUT. 
BIRDS AND BIRDs. 
A BED OF BOUGHS. 
BIRDS'-NESTING. 


‘HE HALYCON IN CANADA. 


Six Books of Nature, Animal Life, 
* Whichever essay I read Iam glad I read it, for pleasanter reading, to those who love the country, with all its enchanting sights and sounds, cannot be imagined.” 


Speet 
“ Mr. Burroughs’s books are very pleasant reading, and many of them have been reproduced in a Tang pretty style of pocket volume by Mr. Douglas." —Pill Mall Gazette. 


JOHN BURROUGHS. 
WINTER SUNSHINE. 1s. 


CONTENTS ; 
WINTER SUNSHINE. 
THE oe OF THE “ROAD. 
THE SNOW-WALKERS. 
THE FOX. 
A MAKCH CHRONICLE, 
AUTUMN TIDES. 
THE APILe. 
AN OCTOBER ABROAD. 
MELLOW ENGLAND. 
ENGLISH CHARACTERISTICS. 
A GLIMPSE OF FRANCE, 
FROM LONDON TO NEW YORK. 


WAKE ROBIN. 1s. 


CONTENTS : 
THE RETURN OF THE BIRDS. 
IN THE HEMLOCKS, 
ADIRONDAC. 
BIRDS’-NESTS. 
SPRING AT THE CAPITAL, 
BIRCH BROWSINGS. 
THE BLUEBIRD. 
THE INVITATION. 


“ Mr. Burroughs has no peer as a writer on nature among contemporary authors.”— Literary Wé 
Or in 6 volumes, elegantly bound in cloth, at 12s. 


PEPACTON. Is. 
CONTENTS ; 

PEPACTON : a Summer Voyage. 
SPRINGS. 
AN IDYL OF THE HONEY-BEE. 
NATURE AND THE POETS. 
NOTES BY THE WAY. 
FOUT-PATHS. 
A BUNCH OF HERBS, 
WINTER PICTURES. 


BIRDS AND POETS. 


CONTESTS : 
BIRDS AND POETS. 
TOUCHES OF NATURE. 
A BIRD MEDLEY. 
APRIL. 
SPRING POEMS. 
OUR RURAL DIVINITY. 
BEFORE GENIUS. 
BEFORE BEAUTY. 
EMERSON. 
THE FLIGHT OF THE EAGLE. 


and Literature. 


lator. 


GEORGE W. CURTIS. 
PRUE AND I. ls, 


CONTESTS ; 
DINNER-TIME, 
MY CHATEAUX. 
SEA FROM SHORE. 
TITBOTTOM’'S SPECTACLES. 
A CRUISE IN THE FLYING DUTCHMAN, 
FAMILY PORTRAITS. 
OUR COUSIN THE CURATE, 
“This is a most charming little volume. 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 
(UNCLE REMUS). 
MINGO, and other SKETCHES in 
BLACK and WHITE. ls. 


Coxt 
MINGO: a Sketch of a a Lite i in Middle Georgia. 
AT TEAQUE POTEET’S a Sketch of the Hog 
Mountain Range. 
A PIECE OF LAND. 
BLUE DAVE. 
“ In the present volume he gives proof of the possession of 
imagination and of originality in the invention of situation, 
and of not a little dramatic force. x7 are 
four stories that we do not see how they pony be in any way 
better.”"—Saturday Keview. 


R. GRANT WHITE. 


MR. WASHINGTON ADAMS IN 
ENGLAND. 1s. 


“ Brimful of genuine humour."”—Montrose Standard. 
* An impudent book.” — Vanity Fair. 


GEORGE P. LATHROP. 
AN ECHO OF PASSION. Is. 


“ There is an indefinable charm about this work which 
makes it most attractive.” —Banhury Guardian 

“ This little volume is one that stimulates “thought and 
gives pleasure.” —Liverpool Dai/y Post. 


W. D. HOWELLS. 


Latest Editions, Revised by the Author, 
18 vols. 


A FOREGONE CONCLUSION. 1s. 
A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE, ls, 
THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. ls. 
A COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT and THE 
PARLOUR CAR. 
THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK. 2 vols. 2s, 
OUT OF THE QUESTION and AT THE SIGN OF 
THE SAVAGE. 1s. 
THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 2 vols. 2s. 
A FEARFUL RESPONSIBILITY and TONELLI’S 
MARRIAGE. ls. 
VENETIAN LIFE. 2 vols. 23. 
ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 2 vols. 2s. 
THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM, 2 vols. 2s, 
INDIAN SUMMER. 2 vols. 2s. 
“ Mr. Popol is one of the best living writers of American 
fietion.""— Academy. 
“ Mr. Bowes seeras resolved to do for America what 
ens and Thackeray ay for England. ils novels 


are studies of American life, realistic and fai-hful to an extra- 
These books are absolute pho’ 


FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
RUDDER GRANGE. 1s. 


“*Rudder Grange’ is as cheery, as humorous, and as 
wholesome a little story as we have vend for many @ Tg 
t. James's Gazetie. 


THE LADY, or the TIGER? ls. 


AND OTHER STORIES. 


THE LADY, OR THE TIGER? 
THE TRANSFERRED GHOST, 
THE SPECTRAL 
THAT SAME OLD ‘COON. 

WIFE'S DEC CEASED SISTER. 


MY B CALF. 
EV ERY MEAN iis OWN LETTER-WRITER, 
THE REMARKABLE WRECK OF THE 


“THOMAS HYKE. 


A BORROWED MONTH. ls. 


AND STORIES. 


A Mow: 
A TALE OF GRAVITY. 
THE CHRISTMAS WRECK, 
oun AKCHERY CLU 
OF ASSISLED FATE. 

ov R STORY. 

THE DIScUURAGER OF HESITANCY. 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


“ One of Ataerica’s best humorists.’"—_Morning Post. 


THE QUEEN OF SHEBA. ls. 


“ Certainly this is one of the ory which fo nst une ave seen for 
alongtime. The gentle humour, which is not unmixed with 
touches of the pathetic, has a peculiar piquant effect.”’ 

Literary World. 


PRUDENCE PALFREY. 1s. 
“ A story full of originality and lively vigour.” 


rary World. 
A most ty and her in its present 
form will . away fatigue of many travellers. ‘Ihe 
book is an example of good story-telling.” —Suturday Review. 


THE STILLWATER TRAGEDY. 
2 vols. 2s. 


“ Piquant and interesting little book.” 
a Liverpool Daily Post. 


MARJORIE DAW. 1s. 


AND OTHER STORIES. 

“Ttisan inqpaiens ang a clever piece of literary work, but 
it be! class of stories which end ina ‘sell.’ Mr. 
Aldrich is, Indeed, a master of such pleasant deception.” 

turday Review. 

“The volume called * Marjorie Daw and other Stories’ 
contains some pieces which in their way a hardly be 
equalled in American literature.” — A thenceum. 


of social hife Lit: vary World, 


GEORGE W. CABLE. 
OLD CREOLE DAYS. Ils. 


CONTENTS: 
*SIEUR GEORGE. 
*TITE POULETTE. 
BELLES DEMOISELLES PLANTATION, 
JEAN-AH POQUELIN. 
MADAME DELICIEUSE. 
CAFE DES EXILEs. 
“ POSSON JONE.” 


MADAME DELPHINE. 1s. 
MADAME DELFHINE | CARANCRO. 


GRANDE POINTE. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


THE BREAKFAST TABLE 
SERIES. 


This edition is not a mere repr nt of former editions, 
but a New Edition with the Author's latest illustrative 
notes and mature revisions, comprising a quantity of 
new matter. 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE rey TABLE, 
With an After Break: alk. 
2 vols. price ~g 


THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE, 
With the Story of Iris. 
2 vols. price 2s. 


THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 
2 vols. price 2s. 

“Small enough to be carried in any sensibly constructed 
pocket, clear enough in type to accommodate any fastidious 
eyesight, pleasant and instructive enough for its pcrusal to 
Le undertaken with the corteinty of present ges ment and 

prospect of future profit."’ hitehall Kevie 


Others in preparation. 


B. W. HOWARD. 
ONE SUMMER. ls. 


“ Miss loward's style is pleasant and graceful.” — Academy. 


B. MATTHEWS & H. C. BUNNER. 
IN PARTNERSHIP. | 1s, 


THE DocuMENTS. IN. THE CASE. 

VENETIAN 

THE RED i \NDKERCHIEF. 

THE RIVAL Gifosts, 

THE SEC EN CONVERSATIONS OF DEAR 
JONES AND VAN RENSSELAER, 
A PARAGRAPH. 

PLAYING ART 

LOVE IN OLD “CLOATHES. 


WILLIAM WINTER. 
SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. Is. 


“ Another of those volumes of enthusiastic and yet keen! 
critical notes and comment on English lish Life and scener, and 


All the above may be had in cloth extra at 2s. a Volume. 
EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS, CASTLE STREET. 


LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. and SIMPKIN, 


MARSHALL, & CO. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Pablished by WILLIAM BOYCE, 
the of Fest, Covent Carden, to the County of Middlesgex.—Saturday, August 13, 1887. 
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This collection deserves to be read if only because it gives Po 
| a picture of a phase of Southern life which has now passed 
most ve we have in any story.”’ 
Review. 
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